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HE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION will hold its twenty- 

fourth annual convention in Denver, Colorado, commencing on 

Tuesday, August 23d, and continuing throughout the week. It is 
anticipated that this meeting will be well attended. 

The work of the association has been greatly extended during the 
past three or four years, since the adoption of a more aggressive pol- 
icy in advancing the interests of the banking community. Fora 
number of years, especially during the period of agitation for the ad- 
vancement of silver, the association seemed to have its hands more 
or less tied by radical differences of views held among its members. 
It was to be expected that so great an evolution as that involving the 
loss on the part of silver of its function as a standard of value should 
be attended with great and convulsive movements of opinion, both 
for and against the inevitable change. It was not surprising that 
when the minds of the whole public in this and other countries were 
filled with astonishment at the phenomenon of this change in the mone- 
tary standard that the minds of bankers also should exhibit some con- 
fusion in regard to the merits of the question. The membership of 
the American Bankers’ Association, composed of banks in all sections 
of the country, and biassed by the special public opinion and interests 
of those sections, was at first widely divided in regard to the question 
of the standard of value. 

There have been many earnest and interesting discussions on this 
topic at the annual conventions, and the records of these discusssions 
show conclusively that the claim, made by the Populists and free 
silver people, that the bankers of the United States have conspired 
for the establishment of the gold standard, is wholly without founda- 
tion. It was only by degrees, and after hearing arguments on all 
sides of the subject, that the bankers attending the conventions of 
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the American Bankers’ Association were educated up to the point of 
passing resolutions in favor of the gold standard. 

The convention of 1898 will be held in the stronghold of silver, but 
it is not probable that any attempt will be made to change the policy 
which has guided the action of the association during the last three 
or four years. The convention at Denver will no doubt have a good 
effect in introducing to the people of that city the men who have been 
abused as the grasping money power. It has always been one of the 
best results of these annual conventions, that the delegates have 
always impressed upon the locality they visited wider and sounder 
financial views. This has been done not so much by the set speeches 
and discussions in the convention hall as by the informal social in- 
tercourse and interchange of ideas that are the invariable concomitants 
of the meeting together of financial men from different localities. 

The influence of the association has been a gradual and a silent 
one, and it has generally been hard to define it at any particular time. 
There has always been a tendency to ask for definite results, almost 
as if the association were a body with legislative powers. And be- 
cause these definite results were not accomplished in any one meeting 
some were disposed to criticize the usefulness of the organization. 
But that its usefulness was generally recognized by the bankers of 
the country has been shown by the growth of the State bankers’ as- 
sociations. No doubt some of these were at first started with the 
latent design of superseding the American Bankers’ Association. 
But the effect has been to show the proper limitations of the useful- 
ness of each. It has been found that as a means of bettering the re- 
lations between bankers from all sections of the country, and remov- 
ing prejudices, that the central association cannot be superseded. For 
some years it went through severe trials and it was difficult to in- 
crease its membership in proportion to the increase in the whole num- 
ber of banks, but with a proper adjustment and recognition of the 
rights of State associations, the conventions, and the expansion of the 
protective feature, these difficulties have been overcome. 

During the past three years the membership has rapidly increased, 
and it is probable that the reports of the secretary at the convention 
of 1898 will show a higher membership than ever before. The day 
is not far distant when there will be very few banking institutions in 
the United States which will not recognize the importance of belong- 
ing to the association. Its power to benefit the banking community 
will increase with the positive and aggressive policy it is now pursu- 
ing. Through experience of the benefits of co-operation, the bankers 
will lose that fear of exciting political attention that for many years 
made it the prevailing sentiment in the conventions to refrain from 
making the most necessary demands on Congress. Nothing, how- 
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ever, is ever gained by such timorous counsels, and the action of the 
association during the last four years has shown a judicious courage 
in setting forth the needs of the banking community. 

There is undoubtedly a better time in sight for banking institu- 
tions. Although Congress has adjourned without action on the cur- 
rency bill, yet the agitation of the subject and the time devoted to its 
careful examination have not been lost. War, with its increased ex- 
penses, is sure to increase the value to the country of its financial in- 
stitutions, and to bring about the conviction that to enable them to 
more fully benefit the nation they must be given greater privileges in 
issuing bank notes. It is probable that the Denver convention will 
be emphatically in favor of sound financial plans, and that it will 
plainly set forth all grievances that should be removed by legislation. 

When the time for the annual convention arrives there are always 
plenty of suggestions how its usefulness may be increased as well as 
criticisms of its management. This, of course, has its advantages 
and shows that whatever the attitude of mind towards the associa- 
tion on the part of banks and bankers, it is not one of indifference. 
But in a body, which from the nature of the case can only be used 
for general purposes, and which has no authority of a legal or bind- 
ing nature, it is difficult to carry into immediate effect any specific 
suggestion or plan, however meritorious it may be intrinsically. It 
took years to educate the association up to the point where it made 
its protective feature at all effectual. 

The suggestion that the education of aspirants in the banking bus- 
iness shall be taken up has also been for many years before the organ- 
ization. This educational idea is copied from the system of examina- 
tions and prizes adopted some years since by the English Institute of 
Bankers. The Institute is more fitted for such a system than is the 
American Bankers’ Association, because for one thing its member- 
ship lies in a much smaller territory. Then, too, its membership is 
made up of chartered banks with branches, where the selection of fit 
managers becomes exceedingly onerous on the heads of the parent 
bank. A system of examinations and certificates of fitness conferred 
by the Institute is a relief to them from the crowd of those soliciting 
patronage, in the same manner as the civil service examination sys- 
tem relieves the heads of the Government. 

Banks in the United States seldom have more than one office, 
where all employees are directly under the eye of the managing offi- 
cers, and the patronage to be distributed is seldom so great as to bur- 
den them, nor is the demand for employees so great that it can not 
be readily supplied. Still there is no doubt, as the banking busi- 
ness of the country grows, that a system of examinations and certifi- 
cates of fitness will in time increase the usefulness of the association. 
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There is also no doubt, if the executive council shall appoint a 
number of sub-committees to consider subjects presented to it and see 
whether they can be made practicable, that it will increase by de- 
grees the interest taken in the association. In appointing such com- 
mittees the distance which will have to be overcome in holding meet- 
ings of these committees, where conclusions can not be reached by 
correspondence, will have to be considered. 

But the fact still remains that the great function of the associa- 
tion in the future, as in the past, will consist in securing a closer ac- 
quaintance between bankers in all sections of the country, in incul- 
cating ideas in common, and uniting and consolidating thought. 
This work is as yet far from complete, although great advances have 
been made in this direction since the organization of the association 
in 1875-76. 


~*~ 
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THE SPANISH WAR still continues, and although at this writing 
there are rumors of peace there is nothing as yet definitely announced 
in this direction. As was suggested in the Juiy number, the war 
does not appear to be costing Spain any more now than she was ex- 
pending prior to its declaration. The cutting off of her navy will ab- 
solutely prevent the sending of reinforcements or supplies to either 
Manila or the West Indies, even if there were any prospect of getting 
such assistance through the blockade before. The Spanish forces in 
the Philippines and Cuba seem now to be in a condition in which 
there can be no hope of any assistance from the mother country. 
They must either surrender or eventually starve, unless they can by 
miracles of valor work out their own salvation. 

But the removal of the strain financially from Spain will not in- 
cline her to make peace. The amputation of her colonies may mean 
life and renewed strength to Spain herself. In the last number of 
the MAGAZINE it was remarked, ‘‘that the condition of the money 
market is usually a pretty good criterion of how war is affecting a 
country, and judged by this Spain is not yet suffering very much or 
exercising herself unduly at home.” After that was sent to press, a 
dispatch from Paris confirmed this opinion, by stating that financiers 
there evidently believed that Spain was spending less money than be- 
fore the declaration of war. Undoubtedly the determination of the 
United States to send a squadron to threaten the coasts of Spain will 
alter this condition somewhat, but not perhaps as much as may be 
imagined, as the defence of these towns where made will come largely 
from the local communities involved and not so much from the Gov- 
ernment at Madrid. 

In fact the whole attitude of the Spanish ministry is at present 
one of passivity. Its attention seems to be directed to retaining its 
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own power and that of the dynasty which it serves, and it can not be 
denied thatin accomplishing this object SAGASTA appears to be exhib- 
iting great ability, although exposing himself to the sneer of having 
his policy characterized as one of “‘ masterly inactivity.” 

It is a foreign war both for Spain and the United States, and in 
neither case has it at all strained the real vitality of their resources. 
Spain, although deprived of her colonies and shut up at home, is no 
doubt stronger than ever at home, inasmuch as the colonies, under 
her imperfect administration, have for years been a drain rather than 
an assistance. The United States too has grown stronger, through 
the development of resources heretofore latent. The comparatively 
small call upon her resources, and the effect already produced by her 
efforts, have only made the nation conscious of its own possible 
strength, and this naturally does not incline public opinion to mak- 
ing peace, however much the more thoughtful portion of the com- 
munity may desire it. 

The real effort in this war so far made or projected is not much 
greater proportionately to the population and resources than was the 
effort made during the war with Mexico in 1846-47. In 1846 the 
population of the United States was about twenty-one millions, or 
little more than that of Spain at the present day. The net revenue 
of the Government in that year and also in 1847 was about thirty 
millions. The normal expenditures of that period were between 
twenty-two and twenty-three millions. The additional expenses en- 
tailed by the Mexican War amounted in 1846 to about five millions, 
and in 1847 to about thirty-five millions. The per capita of total ex- 
penditure during 1845, before the war, was $1.15. It was increased 
in 1846 to $1.35, and in 1847 to $2.71. In 1848 it sunk to $2.08. 

The population of the United States at the present time may be 
estimated at least at eighty millions; the normal net revenue at pres- 
entis about 400 millions, and the expenditures about the same. If 
the expenditures are doubled on account of the Spanish war, this will 
not be so great a proportion of increase as that which took place dur- 
ing the Mexican War, from a normal expenditure of twenty-three 
millions in 1845 to one of fifty-seven millions in 1847, and forty-eight 
millions in 1848. The per capita expenditure of the year 1847 was 
$2.71. If the expenditure of the Spanish war period should be 800 
millions per annum, this would be a per capita of $10. But for some 
years the normal Government expenditure has been between five and 
six dollars per capita, so that the estimated increase on account of 
the Spanish war will not double the strain on the population as the 
expenses of the Mexican War did on the population of that period. 

While the population to-day is four times as great as it was at the 
commencement of the Mexican War, the wealth and resources of the 
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country may be estimated to be at least ten times as great as they 
were in 1846. The per capita valuation of property in the United 
States by the census of 1850 was about $300. The percentage of the 
per capita expenditures of about $2 at that period was two-thirds of 
one per cent. of the property valuation, while a per capita expendi- 
ture of ten dollars to-day would only be about one-third of one per 
cent. of the estimated property valuation. 

To show the difference between this burden and that borne during 
the Civil War it is only necessary to remember that the per capita 
expenditure in 1864 was $37.34, and that this was nearly seven per 
cent. of the per capita valuation of property at that time. 

The strain of this war on the United States being so comparatively 
light financially, there is no reason why the general business of the 
country should be seriously affected by its continuance, especially as 
the enemy is so inactive that there is no probability of any serious at- 
tack on our commerce or coast cities. But the very lightness of the 
burden may cause extravagant ideas as to terms of peace, and may 
lead to other entanglements that may make it difficult to terminate the 
struggle. Spain no doubt considers herself to be in just as good a 
condition to resist as the United States is to attack, believing that 
apart from her colonies she is comparatively inaccessible to attack. 
The prognostics as to the length of the war are therefore involved in 
doubt, though the pending negotiations looking toward peace may 
speedily end the conflict. The anxiety of the Administration to 
hasten the Porto Rico expedition, seems to indicate a wish to have a 
little more Spanish territory in hand before commencing negotiations. 


hee te 
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THE RECEIPTS OF THE GOVERNMENT for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1898, including $64,751,224 payments made by the Pacific 
Railway companies, were $404,511,081, and the expenditures for the 
same period were $443,375,387, the excess of the expenditures for the 
year being $38,864,306. As compared with the receipts of the fiscal 
year 1897, the revenue apart from the amount received from the 
railways was about seven millions less in 1898. This is accounted 
for by the falling off in the customs revenues, which were over 
twenty-six millions less during the last fiscal year than during 
the previous one. The internal revenue receipts of 1898 were 
twenty-three millions in excess of those of 1897, although the effect 
of the war tax could have been felt but slightly, if at all, during the 
last month of the year. The receipts for the first two weeks in July 
show the effects of the war tax in the internal revenue receipts, and 
even the customs begin to show improvement. 

It seems highly probable that the notable increase in the volume 
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of business so marked throughout the country is the beginning of 
the prosperity so long promised, and which has been detained in the 
background by one distracting event after another during the past 
four or five years. 

While the export trade of the country has been unprecedented in 
amount during the last two years, imports have hardly held their 
own. ‘The forced economy which has prevailed as the consequence 
of the financial crisis of 1893 has offered but slight inducements to 
importers. It is certain that the large amounts of money which 
have come to the country in payment of balances must sooner or 
later stimulate larger demands for imported goods. The increase in 
customs so far shown at this unfavorable mid-summer period is an 
indication that this tendency is beginning to manifest itself. The 
new tariff has been much criticized because it did not produce enough 
to overcome the deficit and accomplish the purpose for which it was 
enacted. Its supporters have, however, always claimed that when 
the conditions of trade became normal the customs revenues would 
put a stop to the monthly excess of expenditures which has exercised 
the minds of Congress. In matters of this kind it is exceedingly 
difficult to determine just what duties should be laid to meet any 
given demand in a country where the tendency to growth is so strong 
as in the United States. It is perhaps better to make them so that 
at first they appear to be too small, because, except in periods of the 
most continuous business depression, they are apt sooner or later to 
produce an excess and encourage extravagance. There is every 
reason to believe that since the apprehensions of danger from the 
Spanish navy have been removed, and since it is realized how impo- 
tent Spain is to undertake any aggressive movement, that all kinds 
of business will continue to make great advances. The revival of 
business of the year 1879 after the resumption of specie payments 
did not begin until mid-summer. 

While a foreign war is not a thing to be rashly sought by any 
country, yet it is plain that the large Government expenditures con- 
sequent on this one will greatly stimulate many branches of business. 
On the other hand it will not impose so great a strain on other kinds 
of business that have no connection with supplies for the army and 
navy. There is every reason to anticipate, therefore, that the fall 
trade will fully meet the expectations of those who have been looking 
so long for the return of better times. 
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THE POPULAR WAR LOAN of $200,000,000 three per cent. bonds 
was subscribed for to the extent of over one billion dollars. There 
were about 300,000 individual subscriptions received and more than 
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$100,000,000 will be allotted to subscribers of $500 or less. The sub- 
scriptions over $500 were taken up in order from the less to the 
greater, and the remainder of the loan will be exhausted in allotting 
subscriptions under $5,000. This in substance is the result of this 
loan as known at the present writing, and it will probably not be 
changed much. The new bonds already command a considerable 
premium in the market. 

While this method of placing the loan has in effect given a bonus 
to small subscribers, there may be results from it which will be worth 
the money in the advantage which may be gained in placing future 
new loans and in future refunding operations. It still remains to be 
seen whether in placing a new loan in what is styled the popular 
fashion, small subscribers could not receive due consideration and 
the Government receive at least a greater approximation to the full 
value of the bonds which it places on the market. Thus assuming 
that a three per cent. bond of the kind authorized by the revenue 
bill is worth a premium, why could not the loan have been offered to 
the highest bidder, still giving a chance in the allotment to small 
individual subscribers. This could be done by dividing the loan into 
portions. Say fifty millions to bidders of $500, and under, fifty mil- 
lions to bidders of $1,000, and over $500, fifty millions to bidders of 
$5,000 and over $1,000, and fifty millions to bidders over $5,000. 

The result of this loan has shown that there were enough bids of 
$500 and under to take $100,000,000. The competition of such an 
overbidding, were it previously understood that $50,000,000 only 
would be allotted in this class, would most probably have secured a 
respectable premium on the whole $50,000,000. It would probably 
have been the same in all the other classes. It is possible that the 
premium realized would have varied in the different classes, but the 
advantage would most probably still have been with the small bid- 
ders. The Government would have in the aggregate obtained much 
nearer the true value of its bonds. As it is, although this is called a 
popular loan, in reality if the people of the country were fully in- 
formed it should be a very unpopular loan. Some two or three hun- 
dred thousand people out of 80,000,000 have received a direct gift 
from the Government out of the Treasury, and to make this gift the 
whole 80,000,000 were taxed. By the time the remainder of the 
loan is put on the market, the real value of three per cent. bonds will 
have been fixed, and the Treasury would be able to realize the market 
price were it not for the proviso in the law requiring the loan to be 
offered at par. 

That it was deemed best to place the four hundred million loan 
upon this so-called popular plan indicates how badly informed the 
American people are upon financial subjects. It was done in this way 
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to please the people, and yet if they understood great monetary trans- 
actions as well as they do other things it is difficult to see how they 
should be pleased. If, for instance, in buying its supplies for the 
army and navy, the Government should show preference for those 
who offered the supplies in small parcels—or, in other words, the 
retail dealers—every one would at once exclaim against such fatu- 
ity. When the Government wants supplies other than money it at 
once goes into the wholesale market and takes them at the lowest 
price offered. So does every State or municipality, and so does every 
individual in private business. There is no reason why the same 
course should not be pursued when money is wanted. 

But this experiment will not be without good results. The Ameri- 
can people are prone to reflection. This habit will in time sift out 
the true inwardness of the so-called popular loan. The glamour 
which now seems to blind the eyes of the public in regard to it will 
be removed, and the disadvantages of paying an unnecessary bonus 
to a few of the people at the expense of the majority will be revealed 
to all eyes. Nor is the Administration to be blamed for adopting this 
course in the present state of public financial knowledge. It was 
very necessary in the existing circumstances to insure the success of 
the loan at all hazards and to conciliate the elements which might 
have worked against its success. But now that the American people 
can see what they have had to pay for wrong views on monetary ques- 
tions it is not probable that a popular loan in this form will be repeated. 
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THE WAR REVENUE BILL was expected to produce about $100,- 
000,000 per annum. The returns for the first part of July have, 
however, proved to be in the neighborhood of a million of dollars a 
day, or at the rate of over three hundred millions of dollars per an- 
num.. This excessive revenue at the very commencement may for 
many reasons be held to be exceptional, but the the truth is that both 
the framers of the bill and the Treasury experts had no reliable data 
upon which to estimate a very large proportion of the new taxes. A 
period of fifteen or twenty years has elapsed since the internal rev- 
enue taxes of the Civil War, with the exception of those on spirits, 
beer and tobacco, were removed. During that period the population 
of the country has increased from fifty to nearly eighty millions, and 
wealth has increased in even a greater ratio. The revenues of the 
stamp taxes of the Civil War period therefore form no criterion for 
estimating the amount to be derived from similar taxes today. 

It seems, therefore, fair to hold that the receipts with which the 
month of July has opened are not so exceptional as is argued by 
some. To take one item, for instance, the two-cent bank check tax. 
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It is indisputable from an examination of the banking statistics, 
especially the increase in the clearing-house exchanges, that the use 
of bank checks has greatly increased in the past twenty years. 

According to the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
1897, the exchanges of all the clearing-houses in the United States 
for that year amounted to ($54,030, 253,695) over fifty-four billions of 
dollars ; of this sum over thirty-one billions of dollars ($31,337,760,- 
948) represent the exchanges at the New York Clearing-House. In 
1885, from the report of the same officer, the clearings of all the 
clearing-houses for the year amounted to $37,770,110,819, or nearly 
thirty-eight billions of dollars, of which over twenty-five billions be- 
longed to the New York Clearing- House. 

In 1885 there were twenty-nine places in the United States in 
which clearing-houses were operated. In 1897 these institutions ex- 
isted in seventy-six places, indicating how a greater use of checks 
has extended to all parts of the United States. 

There is only a difference of twelve years between these two dates. 
Going back twenty years to 1877, the clearings of the clearing-house 
in New York city for the year were over twenty-seven billions. 
($27,804,539,406). For this year the data for other clearing-houses in 
the country are not at hand, but the number of such clearing-houses 
was then comparatively few, being confined to the cities of the first 
rank. Of course these comparisons cannot be depended on to show 
more than the general fact that the business of the country has 
shown a steady increase, and that the use of checks in all sections of 
the country has more than kept pace with the increase of business. 

Clearings always run up in times of prosperity and diminish in 
times of depression. There were dates between 1877 and 1897— 
notably from 1880 to 1884 inclusive—when the annual clearings ex- 
ceeded those of 1897. But between 1877 and 1897 the comparison is 
not unfair, because the years are equidistant from the panic years of 
1873 and 1893. The year 1885 shows also the effect of the financial 
crisis of 1884. 

In order to make a comparison between the approximate revenue 
from the tax on checks in 1877, and the same revenue at the present 
time, the clearings in these years in New York city may be taken as 
a basis. The clearings of checks in New York city amount to about 
two-thirds of those in the whole country. But, of course, the checks 
that appear in the New York clearings do not comprise all the checks 
drawn, and probably do not represent more than one-half of the 
whole number used both in and out of clearing-houses. 

The clearings of the New York city banks in 1877 were, as 
stated, over twenty-eight billions of dollars. Estimating the average 
denomination of the checks drawn to be $500, the total clearings for 
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1877 would represent 56,000,000 separate checks. If each one of 
these paid the two-cent stamp tax the revenue derived would be 
$1,120,000, and if an equal amount of checks were drawn which 
never reached the clearing-houses, the entire revenue in 1877 would 
have been about $2,240,000. The actual value of two-cent bank 
check stamps issued in the fiscal year 1880-1881 was $2,366,081, so 
that for the purpose of learning what the same tax may produce now 
in excess of what it produced in 1877, the result arrived at may be 
accepted as sufficiently accurate. 

In 1897 the clearings of the New York city banks were $31,337,- 
760,948. Assuming these to represent one-half of the checks drawn 
in the whole United States, the total amount of checks would have 
been in 1897 about sixty-three billions of dollars, and at an average 
of $500 for each check this sum would represent 126 millions of sep- 
arate checks. If each pays the tax, the value of the stamps required 
would be $2,520,000, an increase in this item alone, one of the small- 
est of the taxes imposed on banks, of $280,000, or over ten per cent. 

It is highly probable from the great increase in the use of country 
checks, which seem to cause so much complaint in the clearing- 
houses, that the use of checks in all lines of business, large and small, 
is much greater than formerly, and that the proportion of small 
checks is greater than it was twenty years ago; and, therefore, as 
each check has to pay the tax regardless of denomination, the pro- 
ceeds of this tax alone will be more than would appear by the calcu- 
lation and comparison made. 

Other taxes laid by the War Revenue Bill will probably show a 
greater proportionate increase over those collected under the stamp 
and license taxes of the Civil War, as the business taxed has in- 
creased in a greater ratio than the use of checks has increased. 

There is then no reason to be surprised if the capacity of the coun- 
try for producing revenue under any given form of taxation has been 
underestimated, and that the actual revenues exceed the estimated 
ones. If this belief proves to be correct or even approximately cor- 
rect, the credit of the Government in the money markets of the 
world will assuredly be strengthened when the revenue shows the 
increased tax-paying power of the business of the country. This will 
manifest itself by the rise in value of all United States securities, and 
a tendency in this direction has already manifested itself. 





THE EXTENSION OF AMERICAN TERRITORY will give new scope 
for banking and other business enterprises. Immediately after the 
annexation of Hawaii, a National bank was organized to be located 
in that island. This indicates the enterprise and activity of Ameri- 
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can capital reaching out to seize every new opportunity. It shows 
also the eagerness with which capital from the United States will be 
poured out to develop any new territory that may be acquired as the 
result of the war with Spain, and is a straw which may serve as an 
indication of what will be the popular sense in regard to the United 
States entering upon a wider foreign policy. 

The adventurous instinct is very strong in the people of this na- 
tion. It is both hereditary and improved and increased by cultiva- 
tion. The first settlers of this part of the Western Continent were 
the most self-reliant and daring of the populations from which they 
emigrated. The life of toil and danger that was necessitated by a 
pioneer life in a new world enhanced these qualities and in the sub- 
jugation of the broad belt of territory reaching from ocean to ocean, 
which now forms the United States, these qualities have had con- 
tinual exercise. They manifest themselves in every phase of Ameri- 
can life to-day. Even the later emigrants from Europe, who have 
done so much to swell the population to its present extent, had more 
or less of the same spirit. 

As a rule there must be a greater degree of intrepidity required in 
those who seek a fortune in a foreign and unknown land than in those 
who are content to endure hard and monotonous conditions at home. 

It has been customary to consider the opportunities for enterprise 
within our own borders as inexhaustible, and that for this reason 
there was no necessity for acquiring more territory. But the great 
development of the last thirty-five years has without doubt reduced 
the chances for the rapid acquirement of fortune by individual effort, 
which were abundant at the beginning of that period. The great 
West has for many years been the eldorado of adventurous spirits. 

It can not be denied that chances of acquiring wealth by lucky © 
pre-emptions and discoveries within the bounds of the United States 
have very greatly diminished, while the class of citizens who by in- 
heritance and training depend upon these chances is as large as ever. 
The hunger for new land and for new mines, and fresh and unde- 
veloped natural resources, is greater than ever, but the means of 
satisfying this hunger are much diminished. Of course the oppor- 
tunities for acquiring wealth by steady industry and conduct grow 
greater as all lines of occupation grow more settled, but these oppor- 
tunities are not tempting to the large portion of the population who 
look to some lucky hit for success in life. 

It is the existence of this spirit of adventure, and the existence of 
so large a number of people who are imbued with it, that will render 
it difficult for the United States to change its policy after once com- 
mencing to acquire and hold foreign territory. Whatever may be 
thought of. the real advantage or disadvantage of entering on this 
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new policy, it is not difficult to foresee that it will be popular and 
that it has come to stay. 

The dangers of extending our territory to distant parts, and of 
absorbing semi-barbarous populations, both in a physical and a moral 
sense, are no doubt great. They involve demoralization to the 
dominant race, and more or less injustice and even cruelty to the in- 
ferior peoples. The history of the American pioneer in contact with 
the Indians shows what will happen when the tide of American ad- 
venture seeks to develop the resources of the annexed domain wher- 
ever it may be. But it is also true that in the long run the civiliza- 
tion of the countries taken under our flag will be improved, and that 
the forces which make for better government will be strengthened. 

The influences which will lead to these changes in the policy of 
the United States are beyond control. They are derived from the 
' instinct: of a growing population that, accustomed to large elbow 
room, is beginning to apprehend that it will become too crowded. 
Every opening or outlet, whether through conquest or peaceful an- 
nexation of outside territory, will always receive popular support. 


hi tt a 
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NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION may be expected to increase 
somewhat as a result of the new bond issue. In the report to accom- 
pany the currency reform bill prepared by the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House, there appeared some significant figures in 
regard to National bank circulation. The table giving this informa- 
tion will be found on page 113 of the July number of the MAGAZINE. 
It is shown that 132 banks in the East, having a permissible issue of 
$15,700,000 of notes, actually issue $10,000,000 ; while 264 banks in 
the West with a permissible issue of $22,900,000 actually issue but 
$5,500,000; and in the South 102 banks with a permissible issue of 
$9,700,000 actually issue but $2,500,000. 

This confirms what we have previously demonstrated—that under 
the present system of issuing National bank circulation the profits 
are least where the rates of interest are highest. This condition of 
things makes it practically impossible for the banks to render any re- 
lief to those parts of the country where high rates of interest prevail. 

The reason why the National banks fail to provide circulating 
notes is because there is no profit in their issue, the Actuary of the 
Treasury reporting that the profit to be made on circulation in 1897 
was only the following fractional parts of one per cent. on the several 
classes of bonds; viz., fours of 1907, .455; fours of 1925, .246; fives 
of 1904, .301. It can hardly be expected that a profit of less than 
one-half of one per cent. would be an incentive to a bank to issue its 
notes. 
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When the people of the South and West fully realize how the 
banks are hampered by existing laws, they will demand their modifi- 
cation. The indications are that the time is not far away. 














THE RESOURCES OF COLORADO are exhibited very strikingly in 
this number of the MAGAzINE. Though it can hardly be expected 
that these mountainous States can rival some of the others in the 
matter of general agricultural products, it will be seen, from what 
this particular State has done, that the possibilities in this direction, 
with the aid of irrigation, are very great. Stock-growing and fruit- 
raising are also leading industries of the State. 

But it is in the richness and variety of its mineral resources that 
Colorado is especially fortunate. It is now one of the foremost gold- 
producers of the Union, and the output of silver, lead, iron, coal and 
other riches of the earth constitutes a sound basis for future prosper- 
ity. The variety and salubrity of the climate and the grandeur of 
the natural scenery also enhance the attractiveness of this favored 
State. Its people are noted for restless energy and for an indomita- 
ble pluck, which recognizes no difficulties that can not be overcome. 

To wrest wealth from the bowels of the earth, and to make agri- 
culture a success despite an insufficient rainfall, are achievements re- 
quiring an optimistic faith and a degree of persevering industry to be 
found only among men of the sturdiest type. It is of such stuff that 
the pioneers of Colorado were made, and how diligently and with 
what effect they have labored may be seen from the record of the 
State’s progress which we present. 

Having passed the earlier stages of its development, the State is 
now entering upon an epoch in its history which will probably be 
marked by somewhat slower growth, but upon a sure basis—the 
varied resources which exist in such abundance. 

Perhaps no better opportunities for profitable investment can be 
found anywhere in the United States than the State of Colorado 
affords. The output of many of her mines has become so great as to 
remove them from the speculative category, while the flocks and 
farms are sources of illimitable wealth. 

With abundant coal, and with iron and other ores, Colorado 
should become the Pennsylvania of the West. Nowhere do the raw 
materials necessary to industrial and commercial greatness exist in 
greater variety or abundance; the healthfulness of the climate and 
the invigorating air lend a zest to life unknown to those who live along 
the coasts. No people are more alive to their opportunities, as is evi- 
denced by the material and moral progress made in the twenty-two 
years since Colorado becamé a member of the Federal Union. 



















































COMMERCIAL CREDIT RATINGS. 





The proposition to have the American Bankers’ Association devote some 
attention to the credit rating of customers, and by the mutual co-operation 
of its members in demanding detailed statements from borrowers, collect and 
communicate information in regard to credit which may much lessen the 
losses of banks, is no doubt a very good one theoretically considered. 

The banks to-day annually pay large sums to commercial agencies which 
make a business of obtaining data upon which to base the credit rating of 
the business community. Much capital has been invested in this kind of 
enterprise by the various commercial agencies. The information they fur- 
nish is generally to be relied upon, and yet from the nature of the case it 
ean not be so accurate as to preclude all losses to the banks which accept it 
as a basis for judging of the value of commercial paper. These commercial 
agencies are private concerns, and they have no authority to elicit state- 
ments from the firms or persons of whose credit they desire to give a rating. 
They have of course free access to all the public records giving the owner- 
ship of property, and they employ experts to make inquiries into the stand- 
ing of business men. When called upon they will make special examinations 
for customers. No doubt these agencies, by years of experience, when it is 
possible to obtain information, know how to obtain possession of it better 
than any one else possibly could. It is hardly possible that by any kind of 
co-operation the banks could obtain from their customers any better data 
upon which to found credit ratings than that which is constantly collected 
by the commercial agencies. It is not probable that if the banks should suc- 
ceed in inaugurating a system of credit rating for the business community 
based on information mutually collected by themselves, that they would find 
it any cheaper or more accurate than that for which they now pay the pri- 
vate commercial agencies. 

There is of necessity a spirit of competition among the banks which will 
for many years make it impossible for them to rely to any great extent on 
each other in this respect. When a bank asks a statement of a customer, it 
has no authority to compel compliance with the demand, or to enforce an 
accurate statement. The business man or firm from whom the statement is 
demanded cannot be punished in any way for making a misleading statement 
except by a prosecution for false pretences, and this is an extremely difficult 
thing to prove. The business firm that makes a statement may, in the large 
majority of cases, give a full and accurate account of its affairs, but on the 
other hand there will be.a minority who will make any statement required 
to attain the object in view. 

The margin of inaccuracy in the case of credit ratings based on data ob- 
tained through the mutual co-operation of the banks would, it is believed, 
be greater than in the case of the credit ratings now furnished by commercial 
agencies. The proposition to have these ratings obtained through the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, would, it is thought, have a tendency to make the 
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association liable for losses which might occur through errors and mistakes, 
as the commercial agencies are liable. Each member of the association 
would have to contribute to meet this liability. Moreover, the work of com- 
piling and collating and disseminating by publication the mutually con- 
tributed information would cost the association as much and probably more 
than it costs the commercial agencies to do the same thing. This is the one 
specialty of the agencies, while the American Bankers’ Association has a 
multitude of other functions. 

If this plan of obtaining commercial ratings by the banks by mutual co- 
operation through the association were put in practice, it would need a 
special bureau to carry iton. Then if the policy of the banks using the 
association for aiding them in the numerous matters from which they derive 
profit or save expense were adopted, the clerical force of the association 
could easily be expanded until it rivalled that of the United States Treasury 
Department. 

Taking the propositions already broached, there is the protective department 
now in operation, this credit rating would be another department, the educa- 
tional department another, the issuing of bonds to guarantee officials another, 
and in fact there would be no end to the departments, which might be of 
utility to banks, in which the association could exercise its powers. In these 
matters the association would come into competition with business of the 
same nature conducted by private enterprise. Just as the custom of solicit- 
ing advertisements for the publications of the association was wisely aban- 
doned because it excited the opposition of private bank publications, so 
these fields of industry invaded by the association would stir up against it a 
larger number of opponents. 

The banks’ desire for credit ratings is, moreover, not confined to those of 
the business world outside of the banks. They desire to have full informa- 
tion as to the standing of each other. It is rather too much to expect that 
the members of the association would care to furnish information about 
themselves, such as is given in the bankers’ reference books which are in- 
tended to give private and confidential data. 

The true work of the association is not to go into these various lines of 
business itself, but to exercise for the benefit of its members a supervision 
of the various kinds of business collateral to and deriving their support from 
the banking community. It would be within the province of the association 
to make an examination of the cost to the banks of the information they ob- 
tain from the commercial agencies to see whether this service might not be 
improved or more cheaply maintained. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
association dealing for its members might render the cost less to each one. 
The same attitude might be taken towards guaranty companies and publi- 
cations that support themselves on bank advertisements. There is no doubt 
that the field of usefulness of the association might be enlarged if a majority 
of the members desire this course to be taken. 

In seeking to extend what is sometimes termed the practical work of the 
association, it should be borne in mind that whatever in any way tends to 
more surely establish the finances of the country on a sound basis, or to ele- 
vate the banking profession generally, though not productive of results so 
readily apparent to the individual membership, is none the less of the great- 
est consequence to every bank in the country. 
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COLORADO. 





RESOURCES AND ATTRACTIONS OF THE STATE. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION — CLIMATE — SCENERY—MINING—SToOcK RAISING 
AGRICULTURE— FRUIT GROWING — BANKING — DENVER—COLORADO 
SPRINGS AND CRIPPLE CREEK. 


‘‘Pike’s Peak or Bust” was once a familiar legend on the “prairie 
schooners’ making their way across the great western plains to search for 
the hidden treasures buried in the fastnesses of the Rockies. This may have 

















COLORADO STATE CAPITOL, DENVER. 


lacked some of the sonorous eloquence of the mottoes inscribed on the ban- 
ners of those who have gone forth to conquer new lands amid the din and 
glory of battle, but in homely fashion it expressed the grim resolution of the 
pioneers of the West—the builders of States—who have carved out an empire 
beyond the Mississippi. 

A study of the wonderful material resources of the Centennial State, as 
they exist to-day, will show that these adventurous spirits who thus boldly | 
proclaimed their determination, reached the goal and escaped the calamitous 
alternative. 
2 
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In writing of Colorado it is difficult to avoid seeming exaggeration. The 
grandeur and sublimity of the scenery kindle enthusiasm in the coldest 
minds. Natural beauty in its loftiest manifestations exists in such endless 
variety and such entrancing forms as to enchant and bewilder the beholder. 
These scenes can not be described by the pen or portrayed by the artist, 
The prodigal hand of Nature has created that which the limitations of art 
can not reproduce. 

Fortunately, it is unnecessary, so far as the bankers are concerned, to 
attempt any description of the charms of this great mountain resort. They 
are soon to have the opportunity of 
seeing for themselves. 

But great as are the scenic attrac- 
tions of this favored State, they are 
but one of the many elements of its 
greatness. Its material resources, 
though but partially developed, have 
already reached a point that estab- 
lishes the future of the State beyond 
question. In one year Colorado pro- 
duced gold, silver, copper and lead 
valued at nearly $36,000,000, while 
the total product of these metals 
since the State was settled amounts 


Cig 
~ to almost $600,000,000. When to 
\ this is added the value of the farm 


products, the fruits and the live 
stock, together with the manufactur- 
Sl ing output, it will be seen that there 

=—J is a good foundation on which to 
build a great American Common- 
wealth. 

The legitimate industries of Colo- 
rado offer an inviting field for the investment of capital, for great as her 
progress has been, the natural resources of the State are far from being fully 
developed. With the return of prosperous times throughout the country, 
Colorado will receive its full share of money seeking investment, and even 
the past rate of progress and development may be exceeded. The laws of 
the State are drawn and administered in a way calculated to conserve all 
legitimate property interests. 

But it is not alone in material things that rapid strides have been made. 
Educational, benevolent, religious, scientific and literary institutions are as 
numerous and conducted on as liberal a scale as in any other State of equal 
population. The architecture of many of the public and private buildings, 
especially in Denver and Colorado Springs, will compare favorably with that 
of much larger cities in the East. 

The beauty of the scenery, the delightfulness of the climate, and the 
extent and variety of the natural resources, combined with all the other 
advantages that contribute to the betterment of mankind, make Colorado a 
desirable place to go either for recreation, for residence, or with a view to 
making investigations in regard to investments. 














ALVA ADAMS, 
Governor of Colorado, 
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The varied and manifold resources of the State, and the possibilities for 
great wealth through the intelligent development of those resources by the 
judicious investment of capital, are little comprehended by many of those 
who control the investment capital of the country. For the purpose of dis- 
seminating information that will be useful to investors and to the people of 
Colorado, the following facts in regard to the resources of the State are given. 

Every banker who can do so should take advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the convention of the American Bankers’ Association to be held 
in Denver, August 23, 24 and 25, and visit one of the most interesting States 
in the Union, and learn from actual observation of the possibilities for in- 
vesting capital profitably. It is believed that the intending visitor will find 
that the subjoined facts in relation to the State will aid in directing attention 
to some of the more salient points about which information is desirable. 

An outline of the leading industries of the State of Colorado, together 
with some facts relating to the cities of Denver, Colorado Springs and Cripple 
Creek, will be found in the following pages: 





I, 
GEOGRAPHY AND PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Colorado lies west of Kansas and Nebraska, east of Utah, north of New Mexico 
and south of Wyoming and a part of Nebraska. It has an area of 103,925 square 
miles—equal to the New England States with Ohio added. The average length of 
the State from east to west is 380 miles and the breadth north and south 280 miles. 

The great plains, stretching from the Missouri west, rise gradually in the eastern 
third of the State to an elevation of 5,000 feet at the foothills. The great range of 
Rocky Mountains, rising 9,000 feet above the general plateau, is broken up within 
the borders of Colorado by parallel and cross ranges into a superb entanglement of 
mountain and valley. Behind the front range four great parks, the fertile level 
beds of former seas, stretch across the State from north to south at an elevation of 
from 7,000 to 9,000 feet. 

Here is the Great Divide—the crest of the continent ; the parting of the waters. 
From the nothern and eastern mountain slopes flow the forks of the Platte, which 
meet in Nebraska and join the Missouri at Omaha. From the eastern slopes, also 
from the very heart of the mountains, go the streams which make the Arkansas, 
and cross Kansas, Indian Territory and Arkansas to the Mississippi. From the 
southern slopes, and out of the great San Luis Valley, comes the Rio Grande, which 
runs south through the center of New Mexico and along the border line of South- 
ern Texas to the great Gulf. From the midst of the southwestern and western and 
northwestern mountains, intertwining their headwaters with those of the Platte and 
the Arkansas, come the Dolores, the Grand and the Green rivers, which unite in the 
Colorado and flow on through Arizona and along the border line of Nevada and 
California to the Gulf of California. 

Mountain ranges, spurs, divides, plateaus and mesas make up the vast network 
of Colorado’s mountains. The eastern plains at the foot-hills are 5,000 feet above 
above the sea. The whole country from the front range westward is lifted above 
this by 2,000 feet more, and is cut here and there by the deep valleys of the greater 
streams. Out of this immense plateau, 7,000 feet in elevation, rises a vast tangle of 
mountain peaks and chains and table lands. Among them lie the great parks North, 
Middle and South, running in a chain across the center of the State north and south. 
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MounTAIN RANGES AND PEAKS. 


SAGUACHE RANGE.—Begins in Eagle county and runs parallel with the Park 
Range, the Arkansas River flowing between them in the southern region. It tra- 
verses Lake and Chaffee counties and ends in the Cochetopa Hills, the central part 
of the Continental Divide. 

ELK MounTAINs OR ASPEN GrovuPp.—This range is a great semi-circle of moun- 
tains in Pitkin county, with Aspen in the center and with spurs running into the 
adjoining county of Gunnison. 

SANGRE-DE-CRISTO RANGE.—It unites at its northern point with the Arkansas 
Hills, which run east and west, and with the Cochetopa Hills, which run from the 
southwest to the northeast, and which form a part of the Continental Divide. 
There are many unnamed peaks above 13,000 in this range. 

CuLEHA RANGE.—Is a continuation of the Sangre-de-Cristo Range. 

San Juan Mountarns.—This range is in the southern part of the Continental 
Divide. It has many lateral ranges, like buttresses, and its general course is from 
southeast to northwest, where it joins with the Uncompuhgre Range and the Coch- 
etopa Hills. It is very little known and contains many high unnamed mountains. 
It is spread over Saguache, Hinsdaie (southern part), Archeluta, Rio Grande and 
Conejos counties. 

NEEDLE Mountarins.—A series of short ranges on the west side of the Great 
Divide, buttressing the San Juan Mountains. It contains many high isolated peaks 
named and unnamed. 

OvuRAY Mountarins.—A prolongation north of the San Miguel Range. 

La PLata MOounNTAINS are a prolongation south of San Miguel Range. 

UNCOMPAHGRE Movutains.—This range is short and runs from west to east. It 
contains some very high mountains, usually at right angles to the chain. 

Included in these ranges are one hundred and seventy-five peaks ranging from 
10,000 to over 14,000 feet in height. 





II. 
BRIEF HISTORY OF THE STATE. 


The territory now constituting the State of Colorado was acquired by the United 
States from three sources—the cession from Mexico by the Treaty of Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo in 1848, the Louisiana Purchase from France in 1803, and a cession of terri- 
tory from Texas in 1850. 

An expedition.under Coronado is supposed to have entered the territory in 1541. 
Fifty years later a settlement was established at Chama, the San Luis Valley was 
explored, and in 1595 the existence of gold in that locality was reported. 

In 1803 and 1806 Lewis and Clarke made an expedition to the Columbia River, 
and in the latter year Lieutenant Zebulon Montgomery Pike, with twenty-three 
soldiers, explored the country, discovering the mountain peak which now bears his 
name. Pike was born in New Jersey, January 5, 1779, and was killed at the taking 
of York, now Toronto, Canada, in 1812. 

In 1832 Bent Brothers erected a stockade called Fort William, on the north 
branch of the Arkansas River. 

John C. Frémont made several expeditions to the territory from 1840 to 1845. 

Other explorations and settlements followed, and on November 17, 1858, Denver 
was laid out and named in honor of Gen. J. W. Denver, ex-Governor of Kansas 
Territory. The first county election was held in 1859, the total vote polled being 
only 774. 
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On May 7, 1859, an important event occurred. This was the arrival of the first 
overland coach from Leavenworth, Kansas, bringing mail and express. The charge 
for carrying a letter was twenty-five cents. The distance of 687 miles was covered 
in ten days. 

Silver was discovered in May 1859. The total value of the metal produced to 
date is $312,792, 267. 

The first territorial election took place on October 24, 1859, and R. W. Steele 
was chosen Governor. In November following the first Legislature met, one of its 
acts being the granting of a city charter to Denver. The first city election took 
place on December 19, 1859. The fol- 
lowing year the first census of Denver 
was taken and the population declared 
to be 4,000. 

In 1860 a private bank was esta- 
blished in Denver. 

On February 28, 1861, Congress rec- 
ognized the territory and changed the 
name from Jefferson to Colorado. Will- 
iam Gilpin was made Governor. 

Some idea of the high prices prevail- 
ing in Denver in 1865 may be gained 
from the following: flour was from $15 
to $20 per hundred-weight ; potatoes, $15 
per bushel; beef, forty cents a pound. 
Fares from Atchison to Denver, $175; 
to Salt Lake, $350; to California, $500. 

In 1865 Hon. N. P. Hill organized 
the Boston and Colorado Smelting Co., 
and erected a furnace near Central City, 
which was afterwards removed to Den- 
ver. It reduced refractory ores and 
made abandoned mines valuable. T. S. McMURRAY, 

Other important events in the history 
of the State were as follows : 

First train entered Denver, 1870; track-laying on the D. & R. G. Railway begun, 
1871 ; Leadville silver mines located, 1874; State constitution adopted, July 1, 1876; 
State admitted into the Union, August 1, 1876. 

The later events in the history of the State are generally familiar to the readers 
of the MAGAZINE, and need not be repeated. Necessarily only a bare outline of the 
history of the State can be given here. In subduing the wilderness and bringing 
the State up to its present high state of civilization, the early settlers had to contend 
against all the natural obstacles to be overcome in subduing any new country, and 
they were also subjected to repeated attack by the savage Indians, these depreda- 
tions continuing in the vicinity of Denver up to the year 1868. 

But they heroically overcame all difficulties, and out of a land once believed to 
be unfit for human habitation they built a State, brought to light its resources of 
mine, forest and farm, and within a period of forty years it has become the home of 
half a million of prosperous and progressive people. 














Mayor ot Denver. 
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COLORADO AS A RESORT FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE. 


THE CLIMATE. 







There are two characteristics of the climate of the State which are at once 
apparent to the visitor who resides in the Mississippi basin, the lake region, or along 
the Atlantic coast. These are the dryness and}purity of the atmosphere and the 
very large proportion of sunny days. 
It is stated that in Denver the sun was 
visible at some time in the twenty. 
four hours during every day for the 
thirteen years from 1872 to 1885, ex- 
cepting only thirty-two days. In the 
great regions of the State which are 
the favorite resorts for invalids the sur 
shines about sixty-two hours of every 
hundred it is above the horizon. It is 
estimated that from December to March 
Colorado gets fifty-six per cent. of all 
possible sunshine while an eastern coast 
city gets but thirty-seven per cent. 

Colorado climate is, of course, as 
varied in many of its aspects as is the 
surface of the State itself. On the 
mountain peaks, 14,000 feet above the 
sea, is perpetual snow, with scant Al- 
pine vegetation peeping forth at sum- 
mer beside the drifts. In the lower 
valleys the climate is almost semi- 
tropical, and here delicious peaches, 

DENVER CITY HALL. grapes and similar fruits are easily and 

profitably grown. Between these two 

extremes are found climates of all degrees of temperature. Places at the same 

altitude, moreover, in different parts of the State, varying as to the trend of the 

valleys in which they lie and as to their exposure to the winds, vary also, and 
widely, as to their temperature and their attractiveness as places of residence. 

Three things common to all Colorado, however, must never be lost sight of— 
blue sky, sunshine and dry air. All over the State it is true that, save in the 
highest altitudes—say above 7,000 feet—on many days through midwinter, it is 
possible for one to sit in comfort in the sunshine in any sheltered nook. It is this 
almost perpetual sunshine which has perhaps more to do with the exhilarating 
effect of Colorado’s climate on both well and sick than any other one thing. 

The mean annual temperature of Denver is 50 degrees, and the mean annual 
temperature of all the most thickly populated part of the State, just east of the 
mountains, is from 45 to 50 degrees. 

During the occasional days when extremes of heat and cold are reached but 
little discomfort is felt, owing to the dryness of the atmosphere. Colorado’s atmos- 
phere c ntains but forty-five per cent. of moisture, compared with seventy per 
cent. at New York. 

There is no season of the year, and in fact but few days, when one can not be 
out of doors with comparative comfort. 
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The average annual fall of rain and melted snow is only about fifteen inches. 
During the winter the plains and foothills are quite free from snow, and what does 
fall quickly disappears. Fogs are unknown. 

While the climate of Colorado is peculiarly adapted to the relief and cure of 
those suffering from diseases of the throat and lungs, it is also beneficial to other 
diseases. 

To those who are in good health, and in search of pleasure only, the blue sky, 
the genial sun, the pure air, the snow-clad peaks, and all the varied charms of out- 
door life, combine to make this an ideal land for rest and recreation. 


THE SCENERY. 

There is but one way to get an adequate conception of the multiform scenic 
beauties of Colorado—to go there and see for oneself. When it is remembered 
that the mountains occupy sixty thousand square miles of territory, some idea may 
be gained of Nature’s lavishness in providing a spectacle for the admiration and 
astonishment of man. 

While the Alps have isolated peaks such as Mont Blanc (15,781 feet) and the 
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Matterhorn (14,836 feet), the mean elevation of the highest Alpine chain is only 
from 8,000 to 9,000 feet. Colorado possesses more than 120 peaks of over 13,500 
feet altitude, of which no fewer than thirty-five peaks range from 14,000 feet up- 
ward. This is about ten times as many as there are in the whole of Europe. 

A writer who recently visited the State for the first time says: 


‘Every mile of the journey has its especial attraction. A thousand objects of interest 
present themselves to view in rapid succession. A thousand novel impressions photograph 
themselves upon the mind, a thousand landscapes of wonderful and bewitching beauty 
beyond the power of pen or pencil, or brush or camera to depict, can be seen from the 
windows of the car. Colorado is a land of wonders, a land of surprises, a land of sharp and 
wonderful contrasts. Take Royal Gorge as a central point, and with a radius of two hun- 
dred miles describe a circle. Within the confines of that magic ring will be found more 
grand and wonderful scenery accessible by rail than within any similar circle swept any- 
where on the surface of the world. Pilgrimages are made across the seas to behold the 
beauties of some one famed object. The Via Mala attracts one, Mont Blanc another, the 
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Colosseum a third, and the tourist, after all his great expenditure of time and money, comes 
away with one impression. 

It ought to be the fashion for Americans to see something of their own country before 
they rush across the ocean to gaze at the wonders of the Old World. It is a good omen 
that many Americans appreciate this fact and are turning their attention to the unsurpassed 
scenery of their native land. The Via Mala is dwarfed into insignificance when compared 
with the Royal Gorge. The hundreds of peaks among the Rockies, reaching an altitude of 
over fourteen thousand feet, should compensate one for the solitary grandeur of Mont 
Blanc, while the ruins of the Cliff Dwellings tell of a race older than that which built the 
Colosseum. 

The trip naturally begins at Denver, the great railroad center of Colorado, and a city 
of more than ordinary attractiveness. | 

For a hundred and twenty miles the railroad extending to the south follows the front 
range of the Rocky Mountains, which is in plain view on the right and to the west. After 
Denver has been left behind, the tourist can see from the car window the snow-covered 
pinnacles of Long’s, James’, Gray’s and Pike’s Peaks standing in a wilderness of lesser 
mountains. Pike’s Peak needs but to be mentioned to command instant recognition, made 
easy of ascent by a cog railroad more remarkable than that of the Rigi Kulm. It affords 
views of wider sweep and greater variety than those of the famed peaks of Switzerland. 
History has made it famous, and this landmark, which was the goal of the adventurous 
prospectors of ’59, is to-day the object of universal admiration. Around the peak cluster 
scenes of inspiring loveliness. The springs of Manitou are the center of a region of sylvan 
beauty, while the Garden of the Gods, renowned in song and story, is unsurpassed in 
splender and unique magnificence. Cheyenne Mountain, made known to the world by the 
poetic pen of H. H. and rendered sacred as her last resting place, contains canons of trans- 
cendent charm, but the great canon of the Rockies, the glory of which once beheld can 
never be forgotten, is the Royal Gorge. This stupendous chasm, in the riven heart of the 
front range, through which the rushing waters of the Arkansas River pour impetuously out 
upon the plains, defies description and yet demandsit. Through frowning walls of granite, 
towering to a perpendicular altitude of nearly three thousand feet, the foaming waters race, 
broken into swirling rapids and dashed into lace-like spray by the giant boulders that 
impede their impetuous onset. This is but one, though perhaps the greatest, of the many 
canons of Colorado. The canon of the Rio Las Animas, the weird Toltec Gorge, the mine- 
pierced walls of Eagle River Canon, the wonderful Black Canon, and the giorious canon of 
the Grand River, each possesses attractions peculiar to itself. 

The mountain passes present another and entirely different scenic attraction. The dark 
and tortuous canons penetrate the heart of the mountains, while the passes take one up the 
sharp inclines almost to their towering summits. From the top of one of these passes the 
view is wide-horizoned, embracing an expanse of hills, valleys and mountains that enchants 
and at the same time bewilders the vision. As has been said, variety is one of the striking 
characteristics of Colorado scenery. Canons, peaks and passes awe with their grandeur, 
but lakes, whose crystal mirrors reflect the hues of peaceful overarching skies, abound, 
hundreds of them unhonored and unsung, but others known to the lovers of the beautiful 
are enshrined in the annals of literature. Twin Lakes have a fame extending beyond the 
confines of their mountain environment, while Palmer Lake is known to thousands who 
have beheld its quiet beauty and marvelled at its wonderful situation on the crest of the 
Divide, sending its waters southward to the Arkansas and northward to the Platte. 

Every mood of man finds here an answering mood in nature. The valleys smile with 
gentle contentment, the brooks laugh with jocund glee, the rivers rage with savage fury in 
their wild race through their rocky channels, the canons frown with somber gloom, the 
mountains gaze with majesty on their placid plains. Awe, terror, joy, sorrow, anger, peace, 
hope, fear, all find a voice and a mode of expression among the hills and mountains, the 
plains and valleys of Colorado. With such scenic attractions no wonder the tide of tourist 
travel sets strongly toward the West. Easy of access, with no wide ocean to cross, no 
extortionate rates for railroad fare or hotel accommodations, with scenery unequaled for 
variety, beauty and grandeur, surely the Rocky Mountains outrival the Alps, and Colorado 


stands supcrior to Switzerland.’’ 
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OTHER ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


Besides the delightful climate and the diversity of scenery the tourist will find 
many other attractions. The various resorts are re: dered easily accessible by means 
of well-equipped railways, which make travel a pleasure. Lakes and streams afford 
the opportunities for boating and fishing. Game abounds, offering sport for the 
huntsman. There are numerous modern hotels, liberally conducted. Mineral 
springs of known curative properties are found in several parts of the State. The 
mining camps give an insight into one of the most interesting aspects of industrial 
life. 

Added to all these, the tourist will find a hospitable and energetic people, who 
will give a genuine western welcome to all who may come to the State either to 
sojourn temporarily or to make a permanent home there. 





IV. 
MINING INDUSTRIES OF THE STATE. 


In the report of the State Bureau of Mines for 1897 appears the following retro- 
spect of mining in Colorado: 


‘‘ The record of the mining industry has been one of steady increase of production from 
the first discoveries to the present day. While the territory embraced within the present 
State boundaries marked the scene of several exploring parties of earlier date, not until the 
year 1858 were the white pioneers strong enough, numerically, to establish a settlement. 
The inhabitants even at this late date were mainly Indians of various tribes. White hunters 
and trappers were sparsely scattered over this section and had for years plied their voca- 
tions to advantage. Later they were joined by the prospectors in search of precious metals. 
In 1858 credence was given to earlier rumors by a small party of prospectors, who reported 
the discovery of gold in paying quantities. The result of this report was the concentration 
of the white inhabitants in sufficient numbers to establish the first mining camp. This 
camp was located near the present site of the city of Denver, and called Montana. 

The development of the gold deposits soon demonstrated the same to be of little value 
under the economic conditions existing at that time. The prospectors began to disband, 
and the search for gold was continued in the more mountainous sections. 

At this time Colorado was far inland, and communication was only possible by wagons 
‘crossing the plains.’ In this manner the reports of the gold discoveries were conveyed to 
the Eastern States; the value increasing, and the difficulties to be overcome decreasing, 
with repetition, time and distance. 

The people of the Eastern States, still suffering from the financial crash of 1857, were 
ready to grasp at any opportunity for retrieving lost fortunes, so the inflated reports of gold 
in Colorado were accepted as received. This was productive of a tide of immigration which 
soon made the ‘ Pike’s Peak Country’ famous. 

On January 7, 1859, George A. Jackson discovered gold in paying quantities at a point 
near the present site of Idaho Springs. Following this, discoveries which yielded fair 
returns were made in several sections, and the mining industry fairly launched. 

In February, 1861, Colorado was organized as a territory, with an estimated population 
of 65,000. The wisdom of this Act of Congress was considered questionable even to as late 
as 1870. This year marked the advent of a railroad, and was practically the first assurance 
of a permanent industrial establishment in Colorado. 

Aided by railroad connection, the development was more rapid. In 1876, the territory 
of Colorado was admitted into the Union as a State. . 

While the record of mining in Colorado has been one of increase of production, the 
product has been variable. The early mining was for gold alone. The demand for ‘ pay 
placer beds,’ under primitive conditions, exceeded the supply. The iodes or veins were 
discovered to carry gold values, and the oxidized ores near the surface found to yield a 
profit. Silver at that time was considered detrimental. 
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The opening of gold-bearing veins soon developed the necessity for mills. Their intro- 
duction followed with variable success. 

The establishment and successful operation of the Boston and Colorado Smelting 
Works, at Black Hawk, in 1868, marks one of the most important events in Colorado his- 
tory. Silver and copper began to have some intrinsic value; a new era in the State’s 
mining progress was opened. Ores which prior to the establishment of this plant were 
worthless, under new conditions were found to possess intrinsic value. More activity in 
mining followed. Silver became a commodity to be sought rather than avoided. 

Following the advent of a railroad, in 1870, reputed rich finds of gold and silver in the 
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BATTLE MOUNTAIN, SOUTH SLOPE, CRIPPLE CREEK. 


San Juan section, in 1872; the discovery of lead carbonates, carrying silver, in Leadville, in 
1874, an era of building railroads and reduction works began, which reached a climax in 
1879. By this time the army of prospectors had stopped the search for gold and turned 
their attention to the discovery of lead-silver properties. In an incredibly short time the 
mines yielded silver in excess of gold, and the State stood at the head of the list as a pro- 
ducer of silver. 

From 1879 until 1889 the search for silver mines continued. Through adverse legisla- 
tion the market price of silver declined until the demand for new silver mines was practi- 
cally ata minimum. Prospectors again turned their attention to a search for gold. Asa 
result Colorado, for gold production in 1897, stands the recognized leader. 

The transition of the State’s production of precious metals from gold to silver, and later 
from silver to gold, is not only a tribute to the limitless resources of the State, but also to 
her citizens. It not only demonstrates the ability of both to meet the demand, but to take 
the lead in supplying the metal demanded.’’ 

A careful compilation shows that ia 1897 there were 29,215 men actually en- 
gaged in mining in the Staie. The general rate of wages ranges from $2 to $5 a aay. 

The metallic production for 1897, as reported by the State Bureau of Mines, was: 


Quantity. Value. 
Pi iicchinddgadwisébenenidetettenhee eusetontede $47,249 ozs. $19,579,636. 83 
Di utincltigcedbtnbbbehetadedseemeddeone eee 21,278,202 ozs. 12,692,447 .47 
I, sincinctevtdvcdseeteonncedaverdpesesesqcess 9,15) ,592 Ibs. 960,917 .13 


TBR os cccoccvccvescccccccsoccccccccccsccecvcsceces 80,799,778 lbs. 2,781,082 .49 
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The total recorded output of these metals in Colorado has been : 





Quantity. Value. 
iis ektndindvnsdesscedsdedamecnsrbaedsaaeuss 8,373,658 ozs. $173,083,523.00 
iti ak ives citeieedecbdmeseeeeeeesemaie 339,023,940 ozs. 312,792,267 .00 
) ccinddccecbsadetd. cennsenseneesamaduses 75,306,923 Ibs. 9,437,662 .82 
DIDAG ih 66a ecient idan be dibdnedndemibideaiaeiin 2,016,106,992 lbs. 83,014,414.69 

PE ci ctbbniecsnanduhinsedes akahedduendiiaidiiibme cand ceeadiaindin $578,327 ,867 .51 


Among the mineral resources of Colorado, developed or prospective, are large 
and valuable deposits of gypsum, known deposits of asphaltum, and the vartous 
hydro-carbons having an aspbaltum base, gem stones, mica, grindstone, corundum, 
asbestos, mineral paint, aluminum, sulphur, nickel, cobalt, uranium and the 
tungsten minerals. 

The great richness of the Cripple Creek district is spoken of more fully further 
on. In July of the present year the output of the Cripple Creek gold camp was 
$1,321,522, or $18,000 in advance of the June output, which was thus far the best 
on record. 

The tonnage was 30,950, of which the smelters treated 10,000 tons, valued at 

700,000, an increase over June of $5 a ton. 
The big mines are nearing 1,000 feet in depth, which accounts for the increased 











DuG-OuT CABIN ON THE GRAND. 


value. The output for the seven months of 1898 is $8,321,552, which would indi- 
cate about $16,000,000 for the year. 

There are many other rich mining districts, including the Gunnison, San Juan, 
Clear Creek and Leadville. 

Colorado also possesses inexhaustible coal resources. Official geological surveys 
give coal-bearing strata of 40,000 square miles, or one-third of the entire area of the 
State. A conservative estimate shows the actual coal fields to be 18,100 square 
miles, and Colorado already stands fifth in rank of the coal-producing States. The 
coal fields are found on both sides of the Rocky Mountains, those on the western 
slope being the largest and most important in quantity and quality. The north- 
eastern field carries an excellent ordinary and cheap fuel in its non-coking lignitic 
coal. The southeastern, or Raton field, from Canon City to Trinidad, carries a bi- 
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tuminous coal, one-half the area being coking, the remainder domestic. The south- 
western, or La Plata field, is of much the same character, producing both domestic, 
bituminous and coking coal. The northwestern, or Grand River field, bears the 
greatest varities of coal, bituminous, coking, some anthracite, the bulk of it being 
domestic non-coking coal. There are still large areas of coal fields but little ex- 
plored or developed. 

Taking the whole State, the ‘‘lignitic”’ type constitutes only a small fraction, 
the bulk of the coal being first class bituminous domestic coal, with considerable 
areas of coking coal, producing coke equal to Connellsville, Pa., the areas of 
anthracite being limited. 

The abundance of excellent coal of various kinds, easily accessible and easily 
workable, of necessity causes fuel in Colorado to be cheap. 

The coal output of the State in 1873 was only 69,977 tons, which in 1896 had 
risen to 3,516,960 tons, worth $5,500,000 ; the counties of Fremont, Gunnison, Gar- 
field, Huerfano and Las Animas taking the lead as producers. 

Over a million tons of coal are shipped annually to Utah, Kansas, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Texas, California and Montana. 

During 1894 the counties of Las Animas, Gunnison, Garfield and La Plata pro- 
duced over 300,000 tons of coke, worth $900,000. 

Colorado is rich in iron ores, and at Pueblo is located the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Co., which is extensively engaged in manufacturing iron and steel. 

A candid review of the development and present situation of gold mining in 
Colorado, prepared especially for the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE by the State Geologist 
of Colorado, will be found below : 


GOLD MINING IN COLORADO. 


Having been asked by so serious a publication as the BANKERS’ MAGAZINE to 
contribute information in regard to the economic aspects of the mining industry of 
Colorado, I accede to the request with the satisfaction which comes to a man when 
pleasure is closely allied to duty. 

The winning of gold has in recent years undergone marked changes. These 
changes, while they have brought about a radical betterment, have nevertheless not 
been of that revolutionary kind sometimes suggested by careless observers, but they 
have rather taken place in accord with that evolution which is now recognized as 
the expression of all true development in the natural world. 

It is not long since mining was something of a reckless gamble, something of a 
wild insanity. The everlasting monkey in man prompts him in times of speculative 
excitement to follow any bubble which holds out the promise of making him sud- 
denly rich. The comparative inexactness of the science of mining affords an ex- 
cuse for the exaggeration and rhodomontade which become dangerous weapons in 
the hands of reckless promoters. 

To oppose these tendencies, other forces have fortunately been at work. The 
tremendous growth of commerce following in the wake of industrial development 
has given a notable stimulus to the production of that one metal in terms of which 
the value of all the others is expressed. Gold is the one staple for which there is 
a constant demand. The demand for it has appreciated its value relatively to that 
of the material, such as machinery and supplies, used in the winning of it. At the 
same time the increasing difficulty of finding investments both safe and remunera- 
tive has attracted the attention of financiers to an industry which needed but their 
clear common sense and business insight to make it more profitable than any other 
form of human endeavor. The aid given to the industry by the gradual introduc- 
tion of better business methods is keenly appreciated by the technical adviser whose 
efforts have so often been rendered nugatory by the vagaries of the ignorant office 
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man. And while this has put the finance of mining on a sounder footing, there has 
been an equally striking improvement in the application of those sciences on which 
the operations of the industry are ultimately based. The result of these ameliorat- 
ing conditions can be expressed in the one intelligible unit, the dollar. The cost of 
winning an ounce of gold is, under similar natural conditions, several dollars less 
to-day than it was ten years ago. This does not-mean that gold in general is more 
easily obtained than it used to be. The most accessible, the richest and the super- 
ficial deposits of gold ore are fast approaching exhaustion, and it is only by the les- 
sening of the costs of exploitation that ores once too poor to touch now yield a 
profit. Taking any given vein occuring under given conditions and carrying ore of 
a given value, there is more profit in working it to-day than there was ten years ago. 

The development of the mining industry of Colorado is typical of the develop- 
ment of the industry asa whole. If the story it tells differs from the records of 
California, Australia or South Africa, the difference is to be found in an accentua- 
tion of that adaptation to environment which characterizes all genuine evolution. 
Gold mining in this State began in 1859. The time of a generation has barely 
elapsed, and yet to-day the mineral production of the State has an annual value of 
more than fifty million dollars, of which twenty million represents the gold yield. 
Colorado is to-day the largest gold and the largest silver producer of any State in 
the Union. Six years ago the gold production was relatively unimportant as com- 
pared with the production of silver, but the collapse of the silver market, due to the 
closing of the Indian mints, in 1893, served asa severe check to the silver-mining 
industry and gave a more than corresponding impetus to the search for gold. Sta- 
tistics will speak bettter than much writing : 


GOLD AND SILVFR PRODUCED IN COLORADO, 1892-97. 











YEAR. | GOLD. | SILVER. 
Ounces. | Value. | Ounces. Value. 

Ee eae nT eee, 256,420 | $5,300,000 | 26,350,000 $23,082, 
Een 364,119 7,527, | 25,838,600 20,205,785 

hebbéneebeneeedennstesseeeesitenes | 461,969 9.549.731 | 23,236,025 14,638,696 
GE Ree ee 656,021 | 13,559,954 | 17,891,626 11,687,150 
Di iemicceisiiriaionandaensseessece! 738,618 15,267 234 21,547,748 4,458, 
EI REISS ET RT | 947,249 19,579,637 21,278,202 12,692,448 

| 








The first mining was for gold and it began in’ Gilpin county, which has ever 
since becn a remarkably steady contributor to the total output of the State. 
Boulder and Clear Creek counties were nearly contemporaneous with Gilpin. 
These three adjoining districts in the northern part of the State were the scene of 
greatest activity for nearly two decades. Then the discovery of immense ore bodies 
in the Leadville region diverted attention from gold to silver mining. After Lead- 
ville came Aspen, Rico and other districts in the southwest. In 1892 silver mining 
reached its highest level of prosperity. Creede swelled the output, which reached 
thirty million ounces. Then, in June, 1893, came the disorganization of the silver 
market. The people of this State turned with a despairing energy to the develop- 
ment of its gold resources. They were awaiting just such recognition. The yield 
increased at once. Cripple Creek, discovered two years previously, expanded into 
the leading gold mining district of the United States. Gilpin county woke up to 
renewed activity, Boulder, Clear Creek and the many centres in the rugged San 
Juan, in fact, the whole extent of our beautiful mountain land, broke into magnifi- 
cent productiveness which enabled Colorado to outstrip California and assert itself 
as the leading gold-producing region on the American continent. 

By an examination of the published list of dividend-paying mines in the United 
States, it will be found that one-third of the total number are in Colorado alone. 
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The smelting industry of the Rocky Mountains is centered in this State. Moreover, 
its success above all other regions in the reduction of refractory ores make: it to- 
day the pioneer in the metallurgical treatment of gold-bearing rock, 
The causes underlying these results are more easily discerned by one who has 
had an acquaintance with foreign countries, Of course, nature endowed this part 
of the earth’s crust with riches of peculiar variety, gold, silver, copper, lead, coal, 
iron—and man but reaps a harvest that he did not sow. Still, a natural endow- 
ment, however generous, would not suffice to build up a diversified and productive 
industry if the energy of man did not know how to utilize it for a beneficent pur- 
pose. First and foremost, the State owes a debt of gratitude, too rarely expressed, 
to its rar-reaching railway system and especially to the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad, which followed the footsteps of the pioneers into the furthest recesses of 
the mountains at a time when the mines were in their infancy of development and 
incapable of giving an adequate return in business. The foresight and courage of 
the originators of that enterprise led to the opening up of this State with a rapidity 
impossible had it remained dependent upon the stage-coach and the mule-train, as is 
still the case in many mining regions. 

As soon as the first railroads had been planned and it became evident that Den- 
ver and Pueblo were destined to be the commercial centres and distributing points 
for this part of the Rocky Mountains, there were laid down the foundations of the 
smelting industry which has grown until it is measured by a total capacity of 4,000 
tons of ore perday. The very complexity of the ores which puzzled the pioneers 
has become in later years the best guaranty for successful reduction. In smelting, a 
su'table mixture of materials is needed in order to bring about a separation of the 
valuable from the valueless components of the ore. Thus materials carrying lime, 
quartz and iron are needed to be mixed with the ore in proper proportions, and to 
render their fusion inexpensive good fuel is another requisite. Nature has been 
bountiful. In the younger rocks which flank the foothills there occur measures of 
large extent, and from their product is made the excellent coke needed in the fur- 
naces of the smelter. To emphasize the completeness of the resources of this re- 
gion it need only be added tbat from the iron ores of our mountains are made the 
steel rails which carry its commerce, and one may mention the significant fact that 
mines in California are to-day using the rails made by the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, while the machinery manufactured in Denver reaches localities so distant 
as Kalgoorlie in West Australia. 

A comparison will serve to illustrate the favorable character of the conditions 
which environ the mining industry of this State and enable it to offer so legitimate 
a field for sound enterprise. West Australia has just been mentioned. It is one of 
the most famous of the newer gold regions opened up by the tireless energy of the 
English-speaking race ; it was the scene, quite recently, of an extraordinary boom 
which caused many million pounds to be expended, and it can boast to-day at least 
one group of remarkably rich mines: Consider for a moment the obstacles to profit- 
able mining presented by such a country. The mines are scattered over a weary 
desolation aggregating over 900,000 square miles. Running water is notseen. The 
brine which is got by sinking wells is distilled before it can be used in boilers. At 
any distance from the larger settlements water costs twelve cents per gallon, and 
fodder for horses ten cents per pound. Miners are paid $3.50 per day, but the want 
of good food and the unhealthiness of the country render this far from an enviable 
wage. Freight is carried by camels. Lumber comes from the coast. Timber is 
scarce. As a consequence the cost of operations is approximately $20 per ton. 
That is, the value of an ounce of gold must be expended to win the gold in a ton of 
ore. Manifestly only very rich veins will pay. Indeed, there are very few profit- 
able mining enterprises outside one particular district, Kalgoorlie. In that locality 
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there are half a dozen extremely valuable mines exhibiting lodes of very remarka- 
ble width and richness. Because of the size of the ore bodies, the aid of the rail- 
way and the skilful direction of a number of American engineers, costs there have 
been reduced to nearly one-half what they are elsewhere in West Australia. For 
the sake of comparison we may therefore put the average cost in West Australia at 
$15. This means that the equivalent of three-quarters of an ounce of gold is con- 
sumed in the search for ore (development) the breaking of it (mining) and the trans- 
fer of it to the mill ; it includes also the expense of its treatment at the mill and all 
the various smaller expenditures incidental to mining operations. The government 
of West Australia is of a fussy paternal kind, and a legislature dominated by the 
older farming population of the coast prompts the enactment of laws which hamper 
the working of the mines. Man and nature have united to make it difficult to re- 
cover the gold in the rocks at a reasonable profit. 


FAVORABLE CONDITIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF MINING. 


In Colorado conditions are widely different. Wehave long ago passed through 
the kindergarten stage of mining legislation, ard neither the Federal nor the State 
government endeavors to do anything but aid the development of the country. 
Natural conditions are unusually kind, because the mines are in a mountainous 
country offering the advantages of fine timber in its pine forests, water power from 
its melting snows, and the opportunity of working the veins by means of tunnels, 
thus largely obviating the use of expensive pumping and winding machinery. 
There are few mines of importance which cannot be reached in a Pullman car, the 
railways have threaded the canons and climbed the mountain passes so as to unite 
the mine to the smelter, the foundry and the bank. The most complete equipment 
necessary for large operations can be ordered by telephone from the numerous ma- 
chinery firms in Denver and the erection of any required plant is facilitated by easy 
communication and trained mi.lwrights. Moreover, Denver is the residence of a 
number of mining engineers and metallurgists able to meet successfully any of the 
obstacles to be encountered in the mining and reduction of ores. The result is ex- 
pressed in dollars. The ore, which in West Australia is worked at a cost of $20 per 
ton, would here be handled for $8, and that which in the desolation of the Kalgoor- 
lie desert requires $10 to be expended in the treatment of it, would here, under the 
more favorable conditions, consume only $6 in the extraction of the gold it contains. 

The question of the expense to be incurred in extracting the gold in an ore is no 
less important than that of the amount of gold the ore carries. Yet this is a mat- 
ter, absurd as it may seem, often overlooked. The richness of any region is of little 
benefit to a community unless the facilities for its development are such as to enable 
energetic men to exploit its resources at a profit. The discovery of an ore deposit 
is only the first of a series of events leading eventually to the creation of a well-or- 
ganized mining enterprise ; a hole in the ground is nota mine. Napoleon is said 
to have stated that in order to carry on war three things are necessary. The first 
is money, the second is money, the thirdismoney. Itisso in mining. You must 
put money into the ground before you can take it out. You sow before you reap 
this golden harvest of the underworld. The Mexicans have a proverb that says, 
‘“‘A gold mine is needed in order to work a silver mine.” To this we may add that 
it requires the aid of a bank to develop a gold mine. Of course, there have been 
instances where profitable mining has commenced at grass roots, and it has been all 
as simple as digging potatoes. But these are the eccentricities of mining. To be 
considered as a security for a loan, to be regarded as a sensible investment, a mine 
must have reached that stage of growth when the uncertain behavior of youth has 
given place to such development as ensures stability of character. Large deposits 
of low-grade ore yielding a product of uniform value furnish the best investment to 
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the financier. From the banker’s standpoint the curse of all mining is its inexact- 
ness and its uncertainty. You may expend ingenuity and skill in the equipment 
and management of a mine, but if the ore bodies are short-lived and erratic, the 
working cost per ton of ore becomes quite secondary to the overshadowing question 
whether you have or have not the ore which is the basis of all the management, 
promotion and financing. Mines are short lived. They yield a harvest that is 
gathered once only. Nine mines out of ten are sold for more than their worth ; 
more money is made by selling than by buying them. Much of the so-called busi- 
ness of mining is based on a scant knowledge of its operations and a profound re- 
cognition of the essential foolishness of human nature. A man usually buys a mine 
not because it is worth the price he gives for it, but because he is justified in the ex- 
pectation of finding some one who will pay more for it. The syndicate sells to the 











THE THREE LARGEST SMELTERS IN THE WORLD. 


public, the public sell among themselves. The second man hopes to meet a third 
with more money and less sense. So the game proceeds. When the sequence has 
been exhausted some one gets badly bitten. Then come Jamentations. Do not 
blame the industry. It is no more responsible for these vagaries than the man who 
breeds thoroughbred horses is to be blamed for the dishonesties of the turf. You 
cannot play the fool and expect miracles to happen. Good sense and ordinary care 
are as much needed in mining as in any other occupation, and the lack of them 
meets the same punishment. ‘The old advice holds, caveat emptor. 

The last ten years have witnessed a notable improvement. The financier has 
come into direct touch with the engineer, and the flock of chevaliers d@industrie who 
formerly seemed so essential to any business has been largely eliminated. I do not 
decry the promoter ; the broker who brings the buyer and the seller together per- 
forms a useful office and must be recognized ; but the trickster who poses as min- 
ing engineer, financier, philanthropist, and is after all only an adventurer, has been 
nothing but a parasite and a curse to the industry. If the engineer will recognize 
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more fully that the capitalist goes into mining to make money and not to develop 
the waste places of the earth or to spoil the scenery of the mountainous ones ; if the 
capitalist will realize that in order to be successful he must take advantage of all 
the knowledge available and follow the advice of those who have made the matter 
a life study, then I venture to believe that there will be more dividends. Ali the 
accurate knowledge in the world is a small matter, but this makes it only the more 
_ essential to use the little that is available. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. When the 
shoemaker takes to making shirts and the bank Cashier directs technical operations, 
there is at least a great misdirection of capacity. Such blundering has been the 
cause of many failures in mining as in other industiies. Experience is not cumula- 
tive. We profit very little from the mistakes of othe:s. Therefore it is that prog- 
ress is slow and errors are repeated. Mining investors have had so many doses of 
unpleasant medicine that they should begin to recognize the causes which bring 
about their recurrent financial maladies. 

Given ordinary business methods and the aid of proper professional advice, gold 
mining affords a scope for profitable investment unequalled by any other industry, 
and among the many regions where gold is now successfully won Colorado stands 
foremost on account of its past achievement, present productiveness and the bril- 
liant future promised alike by the lavish generosity of nature and the conquering 
energy of man. T. A. RickarD, State Geologist. 





V. 
SMELTING AND REFINING. 


No one thing has contributed more to the success and stability of the mining 
industries of Colorado than the recent improvement in processes of ore treatment. 
This improvement has been largely due to the investigations and experiments of 
Colorado’s mineralogists and practical workers in the smelters. 

To this factor of cheapened ore-reduction should, of course, be added the factor, 
in some aspects more important still, of easier and cheaper transportation from mine 
to mill. To those who have been even a comparatively few years in the State, it is 
familiar knowledge that not long ago many mines could not be worked to a profit 
unless their ores contained values of $75 to $125 per ton. Mines similarly located 
to-day can be worked to a good profit even if the average run of their ore is worth 
no more than $15. 

All this is due somewhat to improved methods of mining ; somewhat to lower 
wages for labor; very largely to increased facilities for transportation ; and very 
largely again to improved processes of reduction. 

The eminent mining engineer, H. M. Chance, says that ‘‘ the movement towards 
an enlarged output of gold is yet in an incipient stage.” Few realize this fact, for 
few realize that the gold mining industry is passing through revolutionary changes; 
that the cost of producing gold has been falling, while its value has been rising. 
Never before have the environments of gold reduction been so favorable. The 
public will soon be foreed to modify the old idea that ‘‘ gold mining is generally 
merely one form of gambling.” Speaking in a general way of improved processes 
he further says that, ‘‘the cyanide process, patented in 1889, was first applied to 
practical work on a large scale in 1890, yet it is estimated that more than fifteen 
million dollars’ worth of gold was extracted by this process last year. The results 
from the extraction of the chlorination process are perhaps even more surprising 
than these ; and the increase in gold production due to reduced smelting cost, has 
been greater than that due either to cyanide or to chlorination.” 

It is not possible here to attempt an explanation even of the most general kind, 
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of any of the processes of gold and silver extraction. It should be understood, 
however, that the gold Mr. Chance mentions as extracted in the last few years by 
cyanide process, chlorination process, and cheapened smelting process, is gold that 
five or six years ago would not have been saved at all, andin many cases came 
from ore that would not have paid to mine at all. 

The great improvement in milling processes for native gold—that found in itg 
natural state in the rocks—has been since 1875. Before that date ore which con- 
tained less than fifteen to twenty dollars per ton was rarely handled. Now ore 
containing only three or four dollars to the ton can be worked to a profit, and this 
low workable value will probably be decreased still further within the next few 
years. Improvements and inventions in all kinds of ore treatment are at once 
adopted in Colorado. Many of them are here devised or discovered. 

The State contains many thousand square miles of promising prospecting ground, 
much of which, judging by past experience, will prove to contain valuable deposits 
of silver and gold. The continued extension of railroads and the continued cheap- 
ening of ore treating processes will make possible a vastly greater production of 
gold in this State in the next ten or fifteen years than even the most sanguine of its 
residents suppose. 

There are a number of very large companies engaged in these operations. One 
of the largest—the Omaha and Grant—has refined ores in the last twelve years having 


a market value of $201,464, 594. 





VI. 


AGRICULTURE, FRUIT GROWING AND STOCK RAISING. 
AGRICULTURE AND FRUITS. 


Colorado.is not composed entirely of picturesque mountains. There are many 
fertile valleys and thousands of acres of broad plains. In the former agriculture is 
carried on successfully by means of irrigation, though the plains are, as a rule, best 
adapted to grazing purposes. 

The development of agriculture in Colorado since 1880 has been the wonder of 
western civilization, and it has been accomplished by means of irrigation, together 
with favorable climate and soil. Farming by irrigation in Colorado is probably 
seen to the best advantage in the San Luis Valley. 

The average yield of bushels of wheat per acre, is twenty-three. 

The average yield of oats per acre in Colorado is forty-five bushels; of barley, 
twenty-eight bushels. 

While in the Arkansas Valley from sixty to eighty-five bushels of corn per acre 
are raised, the average for the whole State does not exceed thirty bushels. 

As to potatoes, the average yield per acre is from 200 to 400 bushels on irrigated 
land, and about 180 bushels in non-irrigated districts. 

Alfalfa, the favorite forage plant, yields in three cuttings an average of about six 
tons per acre per annum. Red clover, timothy, orchard grass and red-top grass are 
successfully and extensively grown. Hops, hemp, flax, tobacco, sugar beets, ruta- 
bagas, mangold-wurtzel, etc., do well in different parts of the State. Colorado 
needs a number of practical hop-growers to supply the local market. 

While the acreage has been extended, and the volume of production increased, 
the fall in prices has more than offset the increase, but a conservative estimate of 
all Colorado farm products, including live stock and dairy products, for 1897 is 
$50,000,000, exceeding in value the whole of the products of the mines, so that the 
general impression of many persons at a distance that Colorado is almost entirely & 


mining State is quite erroneous, 
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The returns on some of the various products are estimated as follows: fruit 
orchards, $200 to $250 per acre; watermelons, $100 to $175; canteloupes, $150 to 
$250. Last year the 325 members of the Rocky Ford Melon Growers’ Association 
shipped 328 cars of melons, and the acreage this season is reported at nearly three 
times what it was last year. 

‘‘Watermelon Day ” at Rocky Ford is one of the annual events in the history of 
the State. 

There are about 4,000,000 acres of land under irrigation, one-half only being in 
cultivation. The average annual cost per acre for irrigating is seventy-nine cents. 

The melon crop for 1897 was valued at $1,000,000 ; alfalfa and other hay crops, 
$10,000,000 ; cereals, $12,250,000 ; poultry and eggs, $3,500,000. 


Stock RalIsInea. 


Live stock can be grown and fattened with great profit in Colorado, and Denver 
is fast becoming the cattle market of the Trans-Missouri country, and should in the 
near future become an important packing center. Colorado wool is of good quality 
and Colorado lambs command a high price in the New York market. 

There were in the State in 1897 187,880 horses, valued at $2,252,108 ; 590,622 
cattle, valued at $5,029,409; 1,400,000 sheep, and the wool shipped amounted to 
12,000,000 pounds. 





VII. 
BANKING, MANUFACTURING AND GENERAL BUSINESS. 


BANKING. 


There are about 150 banks in Colorado, National, State and private. The capi- 
tal, surplus and profits of the National banks exceed $6,000,000, and the aggregate 
resources are over $46,000,000. It should be borne in mind that these figures include 
only the thirty-eight National banks, statistics of the other banking institutions not 
being available. 

A sketch of early banking in the city of Denver is given below : 


THE PIONEER BANKERS OF DENVER. 


The first house in Denver was erected in 1858. A community rapidly grew up 
on the banks of Cherry Creek, and the machinery of human life was set in motion. 
Mercantile and other industries were initiated, and in the scarcity of other cir- 
culating media, the chief product of the region was made to do duty. Gold dust 
itself passed over the counter to pay for the necessities and luxuries of life. Ob- 
viously this currency was in many respects inconvenient and unsatisfactory. The 
merchants kept scales on which to weigh the gold, but these were more or less in- 
accurate, and in the making sure of full weight the customer was likely to suffer. 
On the other hand the dust was of varying fineness, which had to be determined 
by such simple process as was at the merchant’s command ; and he ran the further 
risk of the fraudulent admixture of the baser metals. Very soon, then, there were 
established brokers, who, with more accurate means of determining values, were 
prepared to purchase the gold-dust and forward it to the East. 

The first broker’s office was that of Samuel and George W. Brown, whose place 
of business was situated on Larimer street.* This was in 1859. About the same 
time, or a little later, Turner & Hobbs opened an office on Larimer street, in West 
Denver, which was continued until some time in 1861. 





* For the sake of clearness the present names of streets are used. 
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It was some months later that C. A. Cook & Co. set up a similar business in g 
corner of their wholesale merchandise house on Blake street, between Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth streets. They were the first to issue a paper currency, which they 
put forth in denominations of ten, twenty-five and fifty cents, and one dollar, the 
notes being printed from steel plates, and having an accredi'ed circulation. not only 
in Denver, but to some extent throughout the mining camps in the mountains, 
This private bank continued in business for some years, Mr. Cook becoming a stock- 
holder in the First National Bank when it was formed in 1865. 

July 20, 1860, Clark, Gruber & Co. opened a coinage mint in the building which 
they had erected for the purpose at the corner of Sixteenth and Market s'reets. 
The edifice still stands, a monument to one of the most interesting episodes in Den- 
ver’s history. These gentlemen had been in the banking business in Leavenworth, 
and a great deal of Colorado gold had passed through their hands. The transporta. 
tion charges on the precious metal were very high, as well as upon the money sent 
back in payment. All this could be saved by coining the gold in Denver, thus per. 
forming a valuable service to the community, and at the same time securing a good 
profit to thems+lves. Accordingly they arranged to come to Denver and engage in 
the enterprise. They arrived in the spring of 1860, bringing with them all the 
necessary machinery, dies, etc. The building bad already been commenced ; it was 
pushed to completion, the machinery put in place, and operations begun. At first 
the coins were of pure gold, without alloy, and only ten and twenty-dollar pieces 
were issued ; but the next year other dies were obtained and pieces of the denomi- 
nation of $2.50, $5, $10, and $20 struck. These later coins were alloyed in nearly 
the same percentage as those of Government issue, for it had been observed that 
the softer coins suffered loss by abrasion. The issue of 1860 bore upon the face a 
creditable representation of Pike’s Peak, with a pine forest at its base, and the 
words ‘‘ Pike’s Peak Gold,” ‘‘ Denver,” and ‘‘Ten D,” or ‘‘Twenty D”; on the 
reverse appeared the American eagle, with ‘‘ Clark, Gruber & Co., 1860,” encircling. 
The coins of 1861 closely resembled those of the United States, the cap of Liberty 
bearing the words ‘‘ Pike’s Peak,” and ‘‘ Clark, Gruber & Co.” taking the place of 
‘* United States of America.” It is said that about $3,000,000 of coinage was put 
in circulation by Clark, Gruber & Co. during a period of a little less than two years. 
Any one now p ssessing one of these coins has a relic of early Colorado of much in- 
terest and of value much beyond its face. The question of the legality of this pri- 
vate mint does not appear to have been raised, perhaps because the action of the 
firm was clearly honest and free from any attempt at deception, and was withal of 
vast benefit to the isolated community. They were active in pushing the bill in 
Congress which had for its object the establishment of a branch United States Coin- 
age Mint in Denver, and which resulted in the sale of their building and equipment 
to the Government, the sale being consummated in April, 1862. The Coinage Mint, 
however, by dint of stronger influence, was secured for Carson City, Nevada, and 
the Denver building has been used as an assay office only. But recently Govern- 
ment action has been taken to establish here the long-desired plant, and the erection 
of a suitable building on the half-block facing on Colfax avenue, and running from 
Evans to South Fourteenth streets, is now in progress. 

The sume year of Clark, Gruber & Company’s establishment here, but a few 
months later, Dr. O. D. Cass, who had been practising his profession in Denver 
since May, gave up medicine and commenced buying gold and loaning money. A 
little later his brother joined him, and the firm of O. D. Cass & Co. erected a build- 
ing at the corner of Sixteenth and Market streets and opened as bankers and money 
loaners. 

In 1861 Warren Hussey came to Denver and opened an office and began buying 
gold. Associated with him was Frank Palmer. Branches were established at Salt 
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Lake City and Central City. Mr. Hussey gave personal attention to the Salt Lake 
pranch, Mr. Joseph A. Thatcher becoming the manager of that at Central City, and 
Mr. Palmer remaining in Denver. This Denver establishment eventually merged 
into the City National Bank, which was chartered in 1872. 

In 1861 P. P. Wilcox, E. W. Cobb and E. C. Jacobs obtained a special charter 
from the Territorial Legislature, giving them authority to open a bank under the 
name ‘‘The Bank of Colorado,” to transact a general banking business and issue 
currency. The organization was never perfected, but P. P. Wilcox & Co. made an 
issue of fractional currency of the denominations of ten, twenty-five and fifty cents. 
The issue was not in any large amount and was faithfully redeemed when presented, 
but as about twenty-five per cent. of it was lost or destroyed, the firm made a snug 
profit out of the venture. A large portion of this currency was issued after and in 
spite of the legislative enactment. of November, 1861, which forbade any such 
private issue of money. Wilcox was indicted, but no punishment followed. 

Another private banking house to be mentioned is that of George T. Clark & 
Co. Mr. Clark was not related to the Clarks of Clark, Gruber & Co., but he had 
been the manager for that firm. His business became absorbed in the First National 
Bank when it was organized and he was its first Cashier. 

It was in 1862 that Luther Kountze came to Denver and opened an office in a 
small space in the drug store of Walter 8. Cheesman on Blake street. Here he car- 
ried on all the functions of a bank of deposit and discount, bought gold and loaned 
money. His quarters were destroyed by fire the following spring, and he secured 
a corner in the general store of Tootle & Leach on Blake street. Luther Kountze 
was the third of four brothers, the two oldest of whom; Augustus and Herman, 
were engaged in banking at Omaha. Luther received his training with them, and 
the business established in Denver was intimately connected with that at Omaha. 
The youngest brother, Charles B., joined him here in 1864, and the business con- 
tinued with great prosperity until it was organized into the Colorado National Bank 
in 1866. 

We have thus briefly reviewed the period preceding the formation of National 
banks. In banking, as in all the phases of social and business life in Denver, it was 
a period of very rapid development, and it is interesting to note how in the few 
years covered trade and finance crystallized into form. The necessities of the early 
pioneer conditions, affected greatly by remoteness from the older centres, and the 
heavy expense of communication with and transportation to and from them, had 
been met by various expedients in the way of a medium of exchange, such as the 
original gold-dust, coin and paper money of private manufacture, etc. From this 
on, with the formation of banks under the National Banking Act, systematic and 
safe-guarded methods assumed sway, and the business community gradually settled 
into the beaten path. 


PRESENT BANKING INSTITUTIONS. 


It would be of very great interest to trace the history of all of Denver’s banking 
ventures from the period just considered down to the present day, but the limit of 
space restricts us to the mention of a few dates and names connected with the older 
and more important of those now in active business. In the spring of 1893 the 
Denver Clearing-House included eleven National banks. Six of these have passed 
out of active existence through consolidations, or stress of adverse circumstances, 
particularly during the trying times of 1893. 

The First National Bank of Denver received its charter April 17, 1865, and 
opened for business May 9. Among its original stockholders were Austin M. and 
Milton E. Clark (of Clark, Gruber & Co.), George T. Clark, Charles A. Cook, Jerome 
B. Chaffee, Henry J. Rogers and Eben Smith; its first officers being J. B. Chaffee, 
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President ; H. J. Rogers, Vice-President ; Geo. T. Clark, Cashier. Two years later 
Mr. David H. Moffat was made Cashier, and from that day to the present he hag 
been the head ‘and front of the institution. Mr. Moffat had been in Denver since 
1860, engaged in the book and stationery business, but all his previous business ex- 
perience, which commenced at an early age, had been in banking. Mr. George W. 
Kassler, who had at one time been connected with the private bank of Turner & 
Hobbs, became Assistant Cashier of the First National in 1874, and Cashier in 1880, 
Mr. Moffat at that time succeeding to the presidency. When in 1882 ill-health com- 
pelled Mr. Kassler to withdraw from its service, the bank lost a most able officer, 
and his death in 1890 was a loss that the community keenly felt. He was succeeded 
by Mr. Samuel N. Wood. He resigned in 1891 to secure needed relief from over. 
work, and the office has since been well filled by Mr. George E. Ross-Lewin. Mr. 
Thomas Keely is the efficient Assistant Cashier. 

The First National commenced business with a capital of $50,000 ; its capital and 
surplus now amount to a little over $1,000,000, and its deposits exceed $12,000,000. 

The Colorado National Bank was organized in August, 1866, being founded upon 
the private banking business of the Kountze Brothers. Soon after its organization 
Luther Kountze went abroad, remaining a year, and returning to Denver for a brief 
time only, after which he went to New York, and in 1868 founded there the well- 
known banking house of Kountze Brothers. Consequently since 1866, at which 
time he had but just reached his majority, Mr. Charles B. Kountze has been the 
active manager of the Colorado National and of all the varied interests of the broth- 
ers in this section. He continued as Cashier from the opening of the bank until 
1871, when he became President and Mr. William B. Berger was made Cashier. Up 
to the time of his death in April, 1890, Mr. Berger was Mr. Kountze’s valued asso- 
ciate in the management of the bank, and he has left a memory for integrity, kind- 
liness and high ideals more honorable than any monument of man’s building. After 
his death Mr. Thomas H. Woodleton was Cashier for a few months, until broken 
health compelled him to retire, and Mr. Berger’s oldest son Charles B. succeeded. 
He died January 3, 1891, and his brother George B. was elected. A third son, 
William B., occupies the position of second Assistant Cashier, Mr. J. C. Heinz being 
the first Assistant Cashier. 

The capital and surplus of the Colorado National amount to $700,000, and the 
deposits exceed $6,800,000. 

The Denver National Bank was opened in December, 1884. Mr. Joseph A. 
Thatcher, who has been its President from the first, began his banking career in 
1868, as manager of the Central City branch of Warren Hussey & Co. After a few 
years he purchased that business, and in 1874 organized it into the First National 
Bank of Central.City, of which he was the President. Coming to Denver in 1882 
he traveled abroad for a year or more, after which he returned and the Denver Na- 
tional was formed. The Vice-Presidency has always been held by Ex-Governor 
James B. Grant, and the board of directors has remained nearly the same. The first 
Cashier was Mr. A. A. Denman, who had previously been connected with Warren, 
Hussey & Co., the City National Bank, and a private bank at Aspen. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1891 by Mr. John C. Mitchell; Mr. Edward 8. Irish is the Assistant 


Cashier. 
The Denver National has $650,000 capital and surplus, and the total deposits are 


about $4,000,000. 

The National Bank of Commerce, which grew out of the private bank of MclIn- 
tosh & Mygatt, was opened July 15, 1890. The active members were Ex-Governor 
Job A. Cooper, President, and Charles L. McIntosh, Cashier. Mr. Cooper had been 
in Denver many years, and for twelve years previous to his election as Governor 
had been the managing officer of the German National Bank. Mr. McIntosh had 
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located in Denver more recently. In 1897 these gentlemen retired from the bank, 
Governor Cooper to look after his pressing private interests, Mr. McIntosh to 
engage in large affairs in Chicago. The present officers are Charles Boettcher, 
President ; D. C. Dodge, Vice-President ; D. H. Dougan, Cashier ; W. B. Morrison, 
Assistant Cashier. 

The National Bank of Commerce has $200,000 capital, and over $1,000,000 of 
deposits. 

The American National Bank was organized in December, 1889. Mr. I. B. Por- 
ter was the moving spirit in its formation and the first President. He retired from 
active connection with the bank in 1891. Mr. Howard Evans was the first Cashier. 
The City National Bank, which was formed in 1872 as the outgrowth of the old 
banking house of Warren, Hussey & Co., was absorbed into the American National 
in 1894. The personnel of the management, which has changed several times, is 
now as follows: Julius A. Myers, President ; Thos. E. Poole, Vice-President ; B. N. 
Freeman, Cashier ; John Matthew, Assistant Cashier. 

The Denver Savings Bank was organized in February, 1890, with the late H. B. 
Chamberlin as President and C. Y. McClure as Cashier. Mr. Chamberlin was suc- 
ceeded in January, 189 , by Mr. D. H. Ferguson, and he in March, 1894, by Charles 
H. Smith. Since January, 1896, the managing officers have been George R. Swal- 
low, President, and Carlos Wood, Cashier. 

In addition to the banks enumerated Denver supports a trust company of large 
capital, performing all the functions indicated by its name as well as maintaining a 
savings department and safety-deposit vaults. The International Trust Company 
commenced business in February, 1892, with a paid-up capital of $250,000. The 
offices were in the Tabor Bl ck, over the First National Bank. In due time better 
accommodations were demanded, and the present elegant quarters on the ground 
floor of the Equitable Building were fitted up. Departments have been added one 
after another, until now besides its chief bu-iness of handling estates, trust funds, 
etc., the company carries on deposit banking, a bank for savings, and safety-deposit 
vaults. These vaults are as perfect in every detail, as elegant and convenient as 
can be found in any city of the country. The officers of the International Trust 
Company are David H. Moffat, President; Henry W. Hobson, Vice-President ; 
W. D. Todd, Second Vice-President ; Frank B. Gibson, Secretary. 

The consolidation of banking institutions, which has taken place in many cities of 
the country, has left Denver with fewer banks than heretofore, but those remaining 
will do a more profitable business because of the decreased competition. On a 
recent date the deposits uf the five National banks amounted to $25,000,000. 


MANUFACTURING. 


The natural and inevitable tendency is for factories to follow population west- 
ward, e-pecially when practically all the raw materials exist in the West und by 
means Of cheap fuel can be economically manufactured for the supply of the ever- 
growing western market. As an instance of the great strides which have been made 
in this respect, it may be stated that so recently as 1870 Denver had but 4,731 inhab- 
itants, and the value of her manufacturing out ut for that year was only $608,800. 
Conservative figures for 1897 showed her population to be 165,000, the value of her 
manufacturing output $45,000,000 (including $18,000,000 for three smelters), furnish- 
ing employment to 16,000 persons, with an aggregate pay-roll of $10,000,000. 

The leading industries are brewing, canning, chemicals, clay goods, flouring, 
foods, leather, metal, packing, paints, paper, sewing, smelting, soap, stone, textile, 
wood, etc. Similar creditable figures could be given as to the manufacturing devel- 
opment of Pueblo with its blast furnaces, rolling mills, smelters, lead and oil refine- 
eries, etc.; Canon City with its zinc smelter ; Florence with its oil refineries, cyanide, 
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etc., plants; Leadville, Aspen, Silverton and Durango with their smelting and 
reduction plants ; Colorado City with its chlorination plant, etc., and there are fifty 
flouring mills scattered throughout the State. 

With the abundance of raw materials, and with the growing population able to 
support such industries the State is an inviting field for the establishment of manu- 
factories, and doubtless the near future will witnessa rapid growth in this direction. 


GENERAL BUSINESS. 


In all lines of general retail and wholesale business the opportunities for the 
profitable employment of capital are good. The mining and other industries of the 
State give employment to a large number of men at wages ranging much higher 
than in the Eastern States ; besides the large number of tourists who visit the State 
and the growing resident population add to the demand for all kinds of goods and 
products. Transportation facilities are exceptionally good for a comparatively new 
State, many of the great trans-continental trunk lines traversing the State, while the 
Denver and lio Grande furnishes communication with nearly all the local mountain 
resorts and cities. 





VIII. 
THE CITY OF DENVER. 


The ‘‘ Queen City of the Plains,” as Denver is not inappropriately called, lies in 
the valley of the South Platte, twelve miles from the foothills of the Rockies, of 
which an excellent view may be had from the city. To the east are the great plains 
and on the west rise the mountain ranges. 

Denver’s population is about 165,000. It has 1811¢ miles of street railways run- 
ning in every direction. Its hotels would do credit to any city in Europe or 
America; its churches and institutes are ornaments to the city and a credit to its 
culture and taste, while its scholastic advantages are unsurpassed. 

Newspapers and periodical publications number over one hundred. These 
include four English dailies—two morning and two afternoon journals—and one 
German daily. 

Twenty-one railroads touch the city, and about one hundred passenger trains 
arrive and depart daily. 

Sixteen million of dollars have been expended in the building of homes in Denver 
within the past eight years. Many hundreds of handsome homes have cost $25,000 
to $50,000 for their construction alone, while in many instances these sums are 
nearly equalled in the cost of their interior decorations and luxurious furnishings. 
Besides these are many homes that have cost various sums, from $75,000 to $200,000. 

The reports as compiled by the United States Signal Service show the remarkable 
fact that 340 out of the 865 were ‘‘sunny days” in Denver. The altitude is 5,196 
feet ; nearly one mile above the sea. 

Situated five hundred miles away from any of the prominent towns of the 
country, it is a monument to the pioneer’s spirit which made it what it is. 

Its public buildings, business blocks and private dwellings are remarkable as 
chaste and beautiful specimens of architecture. 

The city covers an area of forty-nine square miles, twice that of the city of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. It has an assessed valuation of $69,984,420, a real valuation of 
$77,685,525, and a bonded debt of $2,030,000. For the latter a sinking fund is 
created, and all interest is promptly paid. It required $871,904 to conduct the city 
government in 1898. It has 1,500 business establishments, giving employment to 
over 12,000 persons, who annually receive in wages nearly $9,000,000. The whole- 
sale and retail sales for the year 1897 amounted to $55,000,000. The manufactures 
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number 525; number of employees, 16,679; amount of wages paid, $10,990,782 ; 
value of product, $43,451,705. The clearing-house business for the last week of 
1897 amounted to $2,127,165; for the week ending April 1,1898, $3,378,056, an 
increase of $1,250,891. The financial 
transactions of the post office aggre- 
gate $393,000. This department em- 
ployes 100 carriers, who traverse 275 
miles within the city limits. 

During 1897 the real estate transfers 
represented, approximately, $3,000,000 
in value. The number of new buil- 
dings erected cost $1,229,300. 

Denver is the great smelting center 
of the West, treating a large per cent. 
of the ores of Colorado, and receiving 
large consignments from every min- 
ing State and territory in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Three immense es- 
tablishments which have no superior in 
modern equipment or capacity in the 
world, are at the service of the miner. 
They are the Boston and Colorado 
Smelting Company, the Omaha and 
Grant Smelting Company, and the 
Globe Smelting and Refining Company. 

Denver is the great local and dis- 
tributing fruit market between San DENVER AND VICINITY. 
Francisco and St. Louis, and Colo- 
rado is fast becoming a rival of California in fruit production. The live-stock 
industry is a source of great wealth. In 1897 there were 248,888 head of cattle 
handled in the Denver market. 

The city is fully equipped to entertain in a satisfactory manner any large gather- 
ings of a national character. 




















IX. 


COLORADO SPRINGS AND CRIPPLE CREEK. 


By GILBERT McCuureG, Secretary Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce, and 
CLAUDE M. Sacus, Editor of ‘‘ The Mining Investor.” 


COLORADO SPRINGS. 

In 1897 Colorado produced more than a third of the gold product of the 
United States, including Alaska. Colorado Springs, metropolis and county 
seat of El Paso county, developed and owns two-thirds of the gold mines of 
Cripple Creek, which last year produced one-half of the gold product of 
Colorado, one-fifth of that of the United States including Alaska, one-twen- 
tieth of the gold output of the world. 

Colorado Springs since 1893, during the period that the country generally 
has been afflicted with hard times and panics, has witnessed an increase 
of population from 15,000 to 23,000. 

Surrounding hamlets and towns—together with Colorado City and Mani- 
tou, two and one-half and five miles distant, each connected with Colorado 
Springs by electric car line and two steam railroads, will increase this total 
population to over 30,000 souls. And in the mining district of Cripple Creek, 
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thirty miles away on the opposite side of Pike’s Peak—the mountain separating 
‘the gold fields from Colorado Springs—where eight years ago there were no 
towns whatever, a dozen now thrive, encircling the mining belt, and adding 
another 40,000 inhabitants to the population of El Paso county, of which Col- 
orado Springs is the main distributing trade center. The county’s municipali- 
ties grew in number from nine in 1896 to seventeen the following year. 

Colorado Springs, founded mainly as a health resort, is 6,000 feet above 
sea level, and possesses a wealth of varied scenic attractions, combined with 
a climate, tonic, exhilarating and healing, such as can be boasted by no other 
resort in the United States. Wheelmen ride on its splendid avenues with 
comfort practically every day in the year. The average number of fair days 
per year is over 300. Sultry weather in summer is unknown, and rarely is it 
too cold in winter. Six railreads enter this city of fine public schools and a 
thriving college, comfortable houses, excellent town and country clubs, opera 
house, good hotels and boarding houses, solid banks, stately business blocks 
and attractive parks. Ever-living springs and snows, crowning Pike’s Peak, 
create pure and abundant water supply. The gravelly soil affords sanitary 
drainage and prevents mud. Excellent sewerage system and health laws 
are maintained. Gas and electricity light the city, and twenty-eight miles 
of electric car lines carry one cheaply through the streets to mountains, 
caflons, or to the justly-celebrated Manitou, but five miles to the west. 
Colorado Springs’ climate and scenic attractions have ever been from the 
very inception of the city highly prized by the two great classes of invalids 
and tourists. 

An ascent of the world-famed Pike’s Peak, on foot, burro, horse or car- 
riage, or by the safe and wonderful cog steam-railroad; a drive over the mag- 
nificent mesa road to the Titanic red rocks of the “‘ Garden of the Gods;” a 
charmed visit to the north and south Cheyenne Cajions and the Seven Falls; 
a concert at beautiful Broadmoor Casino; an excursion through Williams’ 
Cafion, or by the Ute Pass, to the wonderful subterranean halls of the Grand 
Caverns or Cave of the Winds, glittering with crystalline formations; a trip 
to Glen Eyrie or to Blair Athol; boating on Prospect Lake; a picnic among 
Nature’s weird stone figures of Monument Park, are but a few attractions in 
the near vicinity of Colorado Springs. This Pike’s Peak region embraces a 
wealth of wonders and delights unmatched by any like area on the globe. 
These attractions induce, annually, between 40,000 and 50,000 tourists to 
visit this region, making Colorado Springs headquarters and base for sup- 
plies for excursions into the surrounding mountains and camps. As the fame 
of Colorado Springs extends, from year to year, the influx of tourists and 
health-seekers increases. For invalids with pulmonary troubles, physicians 
and climatologists of international fame declare, it is undoubtedly the most 
desirable residence city in the world. 

The unusually rapid growth of Colorado Springs during the past five years 
is due to its proximity to the Cripple Creek gold district. It has been shown 
above that the population of the city increased in five years nearly fifty per 
cent. That these people have grown rich, during national hard times, is 
shown by the bank statements, which show an increase of deposits at the 
remarkable rate of two hundred per cent. in five years. The bank deposits 
aggregating $1,500,000 in 1893, now figures $4,500,000 approximately. 

Perhaps no statistics could be more honest, and none better reflect the 
progress of Colorado Springs than those of the business of the post office. 
The total receipts of the Colorado Springs post office for the fiscal years end- 
ing June 30, 1876, 1886 and 1896, were respectively as follows: $15,000, $29,000. 
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$65,000. Each decade, therefore, has doubled its predecessor; and the busi- 
ness in 1897 equalled the combined receipts of the two preceding years. 

The railroads have all done a thriving business in Colorado Springs, and 
one trunk line was wise in making this city its western terminal. Splendid 
trains now run here from Chicago in just twenty-four hours. Each of the 
six railway agents in the city states that the business of their roads here is 
constantly and rapidly increasing. Colorado Springs has forty-two passenger 
trains daily. 

While Colorado Springs of old never thought to encourage manufacturing 
establishments, for in the early days it was prophesied the city would 
solely become a sanitarium of world-wide fame and patronage, the gold 
strike in Cripple Creek changed its destiny. Removed but two and a half 
miles, yet connected by building and car lines so that in reality it is a part of 
Colorado Springs (yet sufficiently distant for smoke and machinery not to dis- 
turb the resident of Colorado Springs proper), gold and progress are shaping 
the suburb, Colorado City, into a hive of industry. The Midland railroad 
shops there employ 650 men, with a monthly pay-roll of $40,000. 

Although the rail route from Cripple Creek is yet circuitous and necessi- 
tates an ore haul over two connecting lines before reaching Colorado City, 
very prosperous chlorination works employing 120 men have been established 
there—the Colorado-Philadelphia Reduction Works. These works, costing a 
quarter of a million dollars, were enlarged, by force of business, before the 
original plans were completed. The year 1897 was their initial year, in which 
56,885 tons of gold ore were treated, showing a value of $1,562,100. As 
stated elsewhere in this sketch these works, having a down haul from the 
gold fields, employing labor at less cost than in mining camps, with plenty of 
water and very cheap coal, are doing a splendid business. Their output is 
$175,000 of gold per month, and they cannot handle all business offered. 

Immense bodies of lignite coal have been opened within the past two 
years within three miles of Colorado Springs. These coal beds, at grass roots, 
underlie an immense territory surrounding Colorado Springs. Coal can be 
had almost for the digging, and is hauled into town in wagons at the rate of 
twenty or twenty-five cents per ton. This coal can be mined and delivered to 
manufacturing institutions for $1.00 per ton. It is possible that in the near 
future Colorado Springs and Cripple Creek may largely utilize the coal, made 
into gas, for heating purposes. Tremendous water power in the mountains 
offers fine opportunities for electric forces, and every inducement contributes 
to promote the erection of reduction works and manufacturing establish- 
ments near Colorado Springs. Experts claim there is gas and petroleum to 
be had in Colorado City for the boring. The vivifying influence must be a 
direct rail route from this city of the plains to the mountain camp. Since 
Cripple Creek’s main lines are controlled by Colorado Springs capital (it 
being estimated that two-thirds of these mines are owned in Colorado 
Springs), it seems reasonable to expect that the main traffic of the gold camp, 
other things being equal, should flow to and from Colorado Springs, the near- 
est large city, which was also the discoverer and builder of the camp. 

Colorado Springs is also the main supply depot for agriculturists, cattle 
and sheep growers of El Paso county, which is forty miles by seventy in 
extent. This city is in the center of the county, geographically, which con- 
tains 57,140 acres of agricultural land; 450,941 acres of grazing land, and 
nearly a thousand acres of coal land. The county contains 317 miles of rail- 
roads and 450 miles of telegraph and telephone lines. The assessment rolls 
indicate that there are in the county 24,280 sheep, 18,479 cattle and 8,097 
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horses. The valuation amounts to $14,079,000, which, it should be remem- 
bered, is placed in Colorado at about one-third of the real value of the prop- 
erty. The assessed valuation of Colorado Springs for 1897 was $6,201,400. 

The Colorado Springs Mining Exchange retains its pre-eminence in the 
United States, and during 1897 its volume of business was over seven and a 
half million dollars. 

An excellent guarantee of the credit of Colorado Springs is the fact thar 
the city’s water bonds were sold, under public bid, November 17, 1897, to 
E. W. Rollins & Son, of Denver, at the following rate: $75,000 water bonds, 
par and premium of $1,675 and accrued interest, and for the $25,000 water 
refunding bonds, par and premium of $275 and accrued interest. These 
bonds are due in fifteen years, bearing interest at 4%4 per cent. per annum, 
and last year the city was to refund its six per cent. bonds at 4% per cent. at 
a handsome premium. 

Colorado Springs has ninety-five miles of broad, well-shaded streets; two 
electric light plants and 122 arc lights on its: avenues; three daily news- 
papers; six weekly publications; two public libraries; four banks; two 
building and loan associations; eight fine public schools, enrolling 4,000 
pupils, and twenty-five churches. 

The progress of Colorado College will illustrate the growth of the city in 
intellectual life, keeping pace with the remarkable material improvement. 
It offers exceptional educational advantages, with a faculty numbering over 
thirty teachers. The college occupies several fine stone buildings, some brick 
(altogether numbering ten), and recently received an endowment fund of 
$300,000. Its fine library building cost $50,000, and this year a music and art 
building of like importance will be erected, funds having been secured. 
Magnificent building stone (lime and sand stone) are quarried about six miles 
from the city. 

While Colorado Springs has shown wonderful growth as a health and 
scenic resort and place of residence, and has been built up largely of a supe- 
rior class of citizens, many of independent wealth, its growth has been vastly 
accelerated in the past five years because of the business opportunities 
offered by the neighboring gold fields of the Cripple Creek region. The 
business man from the Hast, sent to Colorado to benefit by its climate, may 
now find ripe opportunities for successful investment in mining development 
if desired, while residing in Colorado Springs. 

There is every reason to believe that Colorado Springs will add to her pop- 
ulation and riches in the next decade as in the past. The mining business 
will surely increase from year to year, for the ore of Cripple Creek is growing 
in richness with depth, and a large part of the gold dividends from these 
mines flows into Colorado Springs. The climate, the soil, the grand scenic 
features, constantly grow in fame and drawing power. Its society is cosmo- 
politan and cultivated. There has always been here a civic pride which 
has ever produced good results for the city, and there is no cleaner city in 
the country. Here is everything to attract the home-seeker, the investor, 
speculator and business man. There is only one Pike’s Peak and but one 
Colorado Springs. 

CRIPPLE CREEK. 

From a stony cattle pasture in 1890, Cripple Creek district has developed 
by giant strides, and is, at this date, the greatest gold-mining camp in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

It is located in El Paso county, Colorado, which State was the heaviest 
gold producer in the United States in 1897, over half of its total production 
being credited to the Cripple Creek district. 
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The greatest skeptic and the most pronounced pessimist can but admit 
that at no time during its brilliant history has it been so prosperous as at the 
present, and at no time has the future looked so bright. 

The camp is to-day the scene of the greatest activity, and is without doubt 
the busiest spot in this Western country, and so it has been for several years 
past. Cripple Creek had its excitement and boom days like all other camps, 
but it is all solid business now and mining continues with ceaseless energy. 

The Cripple Creek district is credited with a population of from 30,000 to 
40,000 souls. It covers an area of about 130 square miles, and within its 
boundary are a number of towns now nearly connected with one another by 
straggling lines of small dwellings. The leading centers are Cripple Creek 
and Victor. For a mining camp, and especially one of such recent growth, 
these towns are marvels of convenience and up-to-date appointments. Cripple 
Creek lies in the northwest portion of the most prominent producing area, 
and Victor is considerably south and east of it. Both towns are connected 
by electric car line over which large travel is made expeditiously and com- 
fortably. Between the principal towns are numerous small settlements— 
Altman, Anaconda, Elkton, Lawrence, Goldfield, Gillette, Mound City, Requa 
and others. With all of these the electric line connects, as well as with all 
the heavy producing mines of the district, to which switches are run. Here 
the ore is loaded on cars and from thence taken to the mills, samplers or 
reduction plants. 

There are several electric light plants in the district, while the two larger 
towns have water connection with the mountains beyond, in the Pike’s Peak 
range; well graded thoroughfares; large brick and stone business blocks; 
admirably appointed hotels; good newspapers; an excellent fire brigade sys- 
tem, and the many other minor appurtenances which go to make up a young 
metropolis. The camp is connected with the outer world by the Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph companies. which have offices in various parts 
of the district; and the telephone is largely used, the Bell company having 
no less than ten copper circuits which connect Cripple Creek directly with 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Leadville, Aspen and other points in the 
State. 

At Cafion City, some twenty-five miles distant, an electric power plant of 
imposing proportions is about completed. Wires are strung, and this summer 
the object of the company, to furnish power for the vast amount of machin- 
ery in the camp, will be an accomplished fact. This undertaking must not be 
confused with the much-talked-of electric railroad from Cafion City to 
Cripple Creek—a proposition which, it would appear, there is very little prac- 
tical necessity for and which, it seems, is destined to end in smoke. There 
is, however, one thing which has long been wished for and which seems to 
be uppermost in all minds—and that is short line railroad connection with 
Colorado Springs. There is a large passenger as well as freight traffic be- 
tween the two points; all of the legal business of the camp, and it is quite 
extensive, is conducted in the courts at Colorado Springs; fully seventy-five 
per cent. of Cripple Creek’s mines and prospects are owned by residents of 
the county seat, and what with the chlorination plant at Colorado City, and 
other proposed reduction plants to be erected at the same point, the business 
of such a line would be heavy indeed. For this direct railroad an anxious 
and expectant public, numbering fully 60,000 souls in the terminals alone, 
anxiously waits. 

According to carefully compiled estimates gathered from reliable sources, 
the gold production from the Cripple Creek district to July 1, 1898, is valued 
at nearly $42,000,000, as follows: 
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$41,700,000 

These figures give a fair idea of the progress of the district, but its healthy 
condition is shown with equal force when the important matter of dividends 
is considered. In the early days of the camp it was of course all outgo, but 
it was not long before an income began to manifest itself. Dividends were 
irregular at first, but as the district came to be better understood, greater 
facilities were offered and more substantial mining was undertaken, the dis- 
tribution of profits came with regularity. Dividends paid by Cripple Creek 
companies now amount to over six millions of dollars, and are heavier and 
more regular than before. 

It is important to note that dividends paid by the companies have been 
accompanied by increasing reserve funds, pointing at once to the great 
wealth of the mines themselves as well as the conservative methods by which 
the companies are managed. The table below shows the prominent dividend 
payers of the district, giving the total amount paid by each of the com- 
panies mentioned as well as the estimated amount, in round figures, of the 
treasury reserves, to August 1, 1898: 

DIVIDENDS AMOUNT 
COMPANY. TO DATE. IN TRBASURY. 
Portland $1,537,080.00 $350,000.00 
100,000.00 


100,000.00 

100,000.00 
(yolden Circle : 50,000.00 
Moon-Anchor ‘ 100,000.00 
Anchoria-Leland : 100,000.00 
Lillie y 50,000.00 
Isabella ’ 100,000.00 


Vindicator . 50,000.00 
Gold Coin . 100,000.00 








Totals $4,601,650.57 $1,250,000.00 

Other Cripple Creek companies have paid about $1,500,000.00 in dividends, 
the total to date being over $6,000,000.00. 

To show the: growth in the rate of dividends, as well as in the production, 
it may be said that in 1897 (the most prosperous year up to that time), divi- 
dends to the amount of over $1,262,000.00 were paid. For the first five 
months of the present year the dividends amounted to over one million dol- 
lars. The average is better than $200,000 per month, or $2,400,000 for the 
year. This is not far short of doubling the 1897 record—and it may be more 
than doubled by the end of the year. 

All the companies above mentioned employ large forces of men, have 
handsome equipments and are credited with having enormous quantities of 
ore in sight. This latter is a most important topic for consideration, and is 
one that has not been forgotten by the mine management of the district. It 
would, perhaps, not be well to indulge in estimates as to the amount of ore in 
sight in the properties quoted, for were the figures entered, fairly and 
properly representing this, it is feared that they might be taken as exaggera- 
tions. It is certainly not too much to say that these mines have in sight sev- 
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eral times the amount of ore now represented by the dividends paid and 
amounts held in treasury. That they have now double the amount of ore 
in sight that they ever took out would be an absurdly conservative estimate, 
put even this runs the total value of the properties into tens of mililons of 
dollars. 

It must be remembered Cripple Creek is but eight years old. The average 
workings in the district, from which so much wealth has been produced, are 
practically quite limited in depth. In a few cases some depth has been 
reached, but in no case to exceed 1,000 feet. Workings sunk several hundred 
feet have effectually proved the continuity of the ore bodies. Commenting 
upon this phase of the subject, Mr. Harry A. Lee, Commissioner of the State 
Bureau of Mines, says in his official report: 

“The permanency of this district as a mining camp was, in the early days, often 
questioned. The developments of the past few years have removed doubts from the 
minds of the most skeptical. The ore bodies of the mines wholly within the outlying 
granite have proven persistent with depth. Inthe central area the veinsin the breccia 
have been followed by development through into the underlying granite in a num- 
ber of places. The conditions are here found practically the same as at higher levels. 
The veins are seemingly better defined, and in some cases the veins making up the 
so-called systems have come within closer limits, and the whole included mass, under 
improved conditions, can now be profitably mined.’’ 

The preceding paragraph was written before 1898 was ushered in, and 
since then the Commissioner’s words have been proven to the hilt. A strik- 
ing example of this was the opening of an ore body in Portland territory at a 
depth of 950 feet below the surface. The vein was known to exist, but from 
a comparatively narrow streak near the surface it had, with depth, widened 
out to several feet, and the value of the ore was greatly enhanced. Greater 
depth is always accompanied with greater expense in mining, yet in the face 
of this the Portland company has lately increased its dividend rate, and the 
showing is so handsome that a further increase will surely come. It is 
worthy of note that this company, which has paid the greatest amount in 
dividends, has also the largest reserve fund, makes the largest monthly dis- 
tribution, has more ore in sight and richer ore at greater depth, than any 
other property in the district. This may appear in the nature of a string of 
forced superlatives, but ’tis nothing if not a statement of hard facts. 

In writing of dividends mention has been made only of those declared by 
public companies, and the profits earned by private parties have not been 
taken into account. Two mines which, stand out prominently as having 
earned for their owners enormous fortunes are the Independence and Doctor. 
A clear gain of $5,000,000 from these properties would not be too high a 
figure with which to credit the owners; and there are many mines of lesser 
note, among which lessees are prominent, which would help to swell the 
grand total by a very material sum. 

The mines have made possible other considerable profits, and railroads 
have received a large share of the gross earnings and have been enabled to 
pay handsome dividends. The tonnage handled by the railroads last year 
is estimated at about 250,000 and the old fear among mine owners, of almost 
constant freight-car famines, is not yet altogether relieved. While the value 
of the production from the camp shows steady improvement, increase in ton- 
nage is gaining even at a greater ratio. This is not due, as might first be imag- 
ined, to any decrease in the average value of the ore but owing to the oppor- 
tunities for marketing the lower grade ores which was not possible in former 
years. Commissioner Lee puts the case precisely and concisely when he says: 


‘“ With the advent of railroads and local mills, the grade of ore necessary to yield 
a profit over expense of mining, transportation and treatment has been gradually 
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reduced, so that ore thrown over the dump as worthless a few years ago is now 
marketed.”’ 
The low-grade ore question is one which constantly interests the Cripple 
Creek miner. With the present he is amply satisfied, and the future holds 
out to him possibilities which seem almost unreal by reason of their immen- 
sity. Fissures of enormous width, containing ore of low average grade, have 
been cut both in the deeper workings and in the surface, prospect openings. 
Ore bodies ranging from five to fifty feet in width, and having an average 
value of from $5 to $10 per ton, have been discovered in great number, 
Many have been developed and are ready to be produced from, and others 
are known to exist. Gradually the mining expenses are being reduced by 
the introduction of improved machinery; little by little the treatment charges 
have been lowered, while the facilities offered by the railroads have intro- 
duced economies not possible several years ago when the ore had to be 
hauled in wagons. From ore of a value of from $30 to $40 per ton, which 
was the lowest grade which could at first be mined at a profit, the shipping 
grade has been gradually reduced to $10 per ton. Every reduction in the 
grade saw an increase in the production, and so the round of events promises 
to continue. The treatment of $5 ore at a profit to the mine and the mill is by 
no means a vain thought, for ore of less than half that value is mined ata 
profit in other districts. Here the mining man is confident of the future and 
is assured that at no distant date his large low-grade ore-bodies will be 
treated at a profit. This will be brought about, principally, through the dis- 
covery of a successful method of treating the ores (probably by modification 
of the present methods in use) and a reduction of freight rates. This may 
not all come at once, but it will surely come, and by degrees a less and less 
valuable ore will be profitably mined. In the meantime there will be a corre- 
sponding increase in the production, but the tonnage will increase at a 
greater ratio and value, and it is safe to assume that by the time $5 ore can 
be handled at a profit the tonnage production will have increased by some 
300,000 to 400,000 tons per annum. 

The mining men of the Cripple Creek district look eagerly for such happy 
combination of circumstances. They point to the eastern base of the Pike’s 
Peak region as the nearest and most likely spot where more reduction plants 
may be erected, and where direct communication may be had by shorter 
railway route. Such a route would at once command a major proportion of 
the output of the camp, while the heavy tonnage would allow of low freight 
rates and an immediate reduction in the treatment charges. 

With the high-grade ore-bodies proven to considerable depth, and assured 
they extend far below present workings, the promised treatment of her vast 
quantities of low-grade ores at lessened charges would find Cripple Creek at 
the pinnacle of her fame. 

Approximately, seventy companies own producing gold mines here, and 
twenty companies are paying dividends to stockholders. For the year 1897 
the gold output of Cripple Creek about equalled the entire output of Klondike 
and all Alaska; while Colorado, during 1897, produced more gold than have 
Klondike and all Alaska in the past seven years combined. In Cripple Creek 
the climate permits the miner to work every day in the year, and he toils at 
_ the ore-seamed hills in the midst of comfort and civilization, bathed in con- 

tinual sunshine. 





Attention is directed to the complete official programme of the convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association, appearing elsewhere in this number. 
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STATE BANKS OF ISSUE IN ILLINOIS. 





[This essay was written by Charles Hunter Garnett, A. M., a student of the University of 
Illinois, in competition for a prize of $106, offered by Henry H. Harris, of the First National 
Bank, Champaign, Ill. The judges to whom the competitive essays were referred were 
unanimous in awarding the prize to Mr. Garnett.] 


First PeErRtiopD: BEFORE 1819. 


Before the War of 1812 there was but little money in Illinois. The French com- 
munistic settlements in the territory did not need much, for they supplied their own 
wants and had but little intercourse with the outside world. Among themselves 
the skins of the deer and ’coon passed current. 

At the close of the war, emigrants from the States began to come in, and brought 
with them both money and goods. At the same time money which had been paid 
to the militia during the war began to find its way among the settlers and fostered 
the beginnings of commerce. Most of the new settlers came from Kentucky and 
Ohio, and settled in the Southern part of the territory. They believe that the only 
thing needed for the development of the community into which they had come, was 
‘‘capital,” and that this could be most conveniently supplied by means of banks. 

Accordingly a bank was started at Shawneetown as early as 1813, when the 
population of the territory was but fifteen hundred. It was incorporated in 1816 as 
the ‘‘ President, Directors and Company of the Bank of [Illinois at Shawneetown” 
and began business on January 1, 1817, with a charter extending for twenty years. 
It was to have a capital stock not to exceed $300,000, divided into shares of $100 
each, one-third of which might be subscribed by the territory. As soon as fifty 
thousand dollars were subscribed and ten thousand were paid in, the bank might 
begin business. Ten dullars on each share were to be paid in gold or silver at the 
time of subscription, and the remainder was to be paid in notes of other banks, in 
such installments as the bank directors might determine, save that no installment 
should exceed twenty-five per cent. or be demanded without sixty days’ notice. The 
affairs of the bank were to be managed by a board of twelve directors elected annu- 
ally by the stockholders, each stockholder being allowed votes according to the 
number of shares held by him, but with the ratio of votes to shares decreasing as 
the number of shares increased. This provision was intended for the benefit of the 
small stockholders and disti:ibuted the votes as follows: for one share and not more 
than two, one vote; for every two shares above two and not exceeding ten, one 
vote ; for every four shares above ten and not exceeding thirty, one vote ; for every 
six shares above thirty and not exceeding sixty, one vote ; for every eight shares 
above sixty and not exceeding one hundred, one vote; and for every ten shares 
above one hundred, one vote. The Governor of the territory was empowered to act 
as agent for the Legislature and to cast the votes to which the territory should be 
entitled. No one but a dona fide stockholder, who was a resident citizen of the ter- 
ritory, could be a director. Any number of stockholders not less than fifteen, who 
owned not less than fifty shares, could at any time appoint three of their number a 
committee to examine the condition of the bank and the manner in which its affairs 
were conducted. The bank could not lawfully hold or deal in any property other 
than gold, silver and bills, except what was necessary for business accommodations 
or might be conveyed to it in the satisfaction of debts. Its liabilities, exclusive of 
deposits, were never to exceed twice the amount of its paid-up capital stock. The 
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maximum rate of discount was fixed at six per cent. perannum. Half-yearly divi- 
dends were to be declared of so much of the profits of the bank as should be deemed 
expedient, and once in three years the directors were to lay before a general meeting 
of the stockholders an exact statement of the condition of the bank. Refusal to 
redeem its notes in gold and silver on demand, or delay in such redemption, was 
prohibited under a penalty of twelve per cent. per annum on the notes defaulted, 
from the time of the demand until the obligations were paid. 

It is not necessary to criticise this charter. It was better than many of its time. 
Its main defects were the limitation of the rate of interest to six per cent. and the 
permission to begin business on so small a capital as $10,000. 

On January 9, 1818, the Acts incorporating the Bank of Edwardsville, the Bank 
of Kaskaskia, and the City and Bank of Cairo were approved by the Governor. 

The Edwardsville bank was to have a capital stock of $300,000, one-third to be 
subscribed by the territory. In all essential features its organization was to be the 
same as that of the Shawneetown bank. 

The Kaskaskia bank was to have a capital stock of $500,000, and all payments of 
subscriptions were to be in gold and silver. No provision was made allowing the 
territory to subscribe for stock. In other respects this bank was to be similar to the 
one at Shawneetown. It is of little consequence as it never transacted any business. 
Doubtless the requirement that subscriptions for the stock should be paid in gold 
and silver kept subscribers away, for they would not care to invest in such stock 
when the stock of the other banks was open for subscription and required only ten 
per cent. of its value to be paid in gold and silver, while the remainder might be 
paid in the plentiful notes of the Ohio and Kentucky banks. 

The scheme for the organization of the City and Bank of Cairo was unique. It 
illustrates that sanguine and confident Western spirit which has produced so many 
Utopias, and has given birth to so many hopeful plans for the development of 
future great and populous cities. The preamble of the Act incorporating the city 
and bank sets forth in glowing terms the great natural advantages for a metropolis 
at the junction of the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers. By the provisions of the Act 
the proprietors of the land on which the proposed city was to be built were to 
constitute a banking corporation, to exist for thirty years under the name of the 
‘¢ President, Directors and Company of the Bank of Cairo.” The city was to be laid 
off into two thousand lots, valued at one hundred and fifty dollars each, and no 
person could subscribe for more than ten lots. When a lot was sold one-third of the 
purchase money was credited to the city improvement fund, and the remainder to 
the stock of the bank. This latter sum was to be divided into two shares of fifty 
dollars each, one to go to the purchaser, and one to the original owner of the land. 
Every purchaser was to make a deposit of one-third of the purchase price of the lots 
to the credit of: the Bank of Cairo in the Bank of the United States, in one of its 
branches, or in any convenient chartered bank. The rest was to be paid within six 
months. As soon as five hundred lots had been taken, thirteen directors were to be 
elected by the purchasers, and these directors were to appoint commissioners to carry 
out the city improvements. They might also increase the capital stock of the bank, 
not to exceed $500,000. The debts of the corporation were never at any time to 
exceed twice the amount of the paid-up capital. In other respects the bank was 
similar to those organized at Edwardsville and Shawneetown. 

Both the city and the bank thus elaborately planned existed for several years only 
on paper. No part of the scheme pertaining to the city was ever carried out, though 
in the course of time the city of Cairo appeared. The promoters of the scheme even 
failed to pay for the land and it was finally forfeited to the Government. 

**The Cairo Bank had a somewhat mythical existence until 1836, at which time 
it was brought into actual life for speculative purposes, issued its full quota of paper 
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money, flourished for a time, and finally succumbed to the rough financial storms of 
the times.” * The Edwardsville and Shawneetown banks became reputable institu- 
tions and did business for several years. Through the efforts of Ninian Edwards, 
then Congressman from Illinois, both of them became depositories of the public 
money received from the sale of public lands within the State. These funds they 
applied to their own use. In 1820, amid the general crash of banking institutions 
all over the Union, following the period of inflation and speculation which had cul- 
minated in the crisis of 1819, the Edwardsville bank failed. The United States 
afterwards obtained a judgment against it for $54,000 the amount of public money 
held by it at the time of failure, but no part of this sum was ever collected. The 
loss to individuals, depositors and stockholders is not known. 

The Shawneetown bank had better success, for it was more skillfully managed. 
‘‘By the aid of Government deposits, [it] acquired an extensive credit ; issued and 
redeemed its bills for several years, and paid specie as late as August, 1821—a con- 
siderable time after the Kentucky banks had failed.” + It was finally forced to close 
in 1823, but managed to pay up or compound both its public and private debts and 
thus save its charter. For the next dozen years it remained inactive, appearing 
again, as we shall see, in 1835. 

The condition of the Illinois banks in 1819 is shown by the following table : 








RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Loans and discounts..........seee0s © QD vcs covcdegesoscotesesercses $140,910.00 
iss as ccdecevenscccscecassocosnce TE 52,021.00 
Stocks and miscellaneous effects... 6,614.00 | Public deposits.............cceeceees 119,036.92 
Due from other banks.............. 59,382.18 | Private deposits. ........ccscecscees 32,568.60 
ene GI vecécnccadeeudseeseseeese 175.00 | Undivided profits..............cee0. 2,994.49 
WO ictvcncnvsecesevesetacencet $847,531.01 i ccndudcevenesediiuntess $347,531.01 





These banks had been, perhaps, as successful and useful to the community as any 
banking institutions could have been at that time. The State had in fact very little 
need of banks as yet. Its population at the time the Edwardsville and Kaskaskia 
banks were chartered was only thirty thousand. The capital necessary for banking 
could not be found at home. There existed no commerce worthy the name, no 
enterprises of importance, no developed system of business. Hence there was but 
little occasion for the exercise of the banking functions proper. The business con- 
sisted almost wholly in issuing notes. These notes, added to those sent into the 
State from banks in Ohio, Kentucky and Missouri, produced local inflation and pro- 
moted speculation. Houses were built and lands purchased which were in no wise 
needed, but which the owners expected soon to sell to immigrants at a handsome 
profit. Every one was in a ‘‘rage for speculating in lands and town lots,” a pro- 
ceeding which was called ‘‘ developing the infant resources of a new country.’ 
Public lands were then selling at two dollars an acre, one-fourth cash, the remainder 
on five years’ time. Every one who had or could get eighty dollars bought a quarter- 
section of land, expecting to sell it again at a profit before the remaining payments fell 
due. Almost all the bank notes in circulation were good at the land offices. The 
abundance of money also made credit easy to get. Merchants imported goods either 
from New Orleans by way of the Mississippi or from Pittsburg by way of the Ohio, 
and the people bought liberally from the stores on credit, confidently expecting that 
payment would be very easy as soon as the country became more thickly settled. 
Everybody hoped to get rich out of the future immigrant. ‘‘ The speculator was to 
sell him houses and lands, and the farmer was to sell him everything he wanted to 
begin with and to live upon until he could supply himself. Towns were laid out 
all over the country and lots were purchased by every one on credit; the town 
maker received no money for his lots, but he received notes of hand which he con- 
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* A. T. Andreas’ History of Chicago, p. 524. + Brown’s History of Illinois, p. 429, 
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sidered to be as good as cash; and he lived and embarked in other ventures as if 
they had been cash in truth. In this mode by the year 1820, nearly the whole people 
were irrecoverably involved in debt.” * 

The rage for bank speculation was not, however, confined to private individuals, 
The State also joined in the competition. The Constitution of 1818 declared: 
‘‘ There shall be no other banks or monied institutions in this State than those already 
provided by law, except a State bank and its branches, which may be established 
and regulated by the General Assembly of the State as they may think proper.” 

In accordance with this provision the Legislature, feeling some premonitory 
tremblings of the coming convulsion, and wishing to provide against disaster, incor- 
porated, March 22, 1819, the ‘‘ President, Directors and Company of the State Bank 
of Illinois.” This bank was to be a monster concern with a capital stock of $4,000, . 
000. One-half was to be subscribed by individuals and the remainder by the State. 
Ten per cent. of the subscriptions was to be paid in specie or convertible bank notes; 
and operations were to begin as soon as $15,000 were paid in. Ten branch banks 
could be established. Six directors were to be elected by the stockholders and six, 
together with the President, by the Senate and House of Representatives on joint 
ballot. On account of interference in politics by the banks at Edwardsville and 
Shawneetown, a provision was incorporated in the charter of the new bank, that no 
member of the General Assembly nor any judge of the Supreme Court or Circuit 
Court could be a director. In its lesser details the charter was almost identical with 
that of the Shawneetown bank. 

The attempt was a failure. Nota dollar of stock was ever subscribed, and the 
institution perished at its birth. Its charter was repealed in 1821. 

These were halcyon days for the speculator, but their end was close at hand. 
The time of reckoning came with the general crash of State banks during 1819-20. 
There was a sudden and complete collapse of prices. The expected tide of immigra- 
tion had failed to come. Lands purchased from the Government were unpaid for, 
could not be sold, and were likely to be forfeited. Specie had disappeared before 
the bank paper and when this became worthless there was no money in the country, 
nor sufficient commerce to bring it from abroad. Suits were brought for the pay- 
ment of debts, but the scarcity of money made it almost impossible for the debtor to 
pay. The newspapers of the times are full of accounts of frauds, riots and rob- 
beries. So keenly was the distress felt that near the close of the year 1819 a Con- 
gressional committee noted a ‘‘ change of the moral character of many of our citizens 
[caused] by the presence of distress.” Contracts which had been entered into when 
prices were booming now began to mature when property was almost unsalable. By 
1821 every one was clamoring for relief ‘‘ from the pressure of the times.” As usual 
under such circumstances the Government was expected to furnish the relief. Urged 
on every hand to ameliorate the hard times, the Legislature of 1821 revived the idea 
of creating a bank based wholly on the credit of the State. With its creation 
begins the second period of the history of banking in Illinois. 


SECOND PERIOD: 1819-1831. 


Acting in response to public pressure the Legislature repealed the charter of the 
State bank of 1819 and incorporated a new one under the name of the ‘“‘ President, 
Directors and Company of the State Bank of Dlinois.” This was to be owned, oper- 
ated and backed by the State, the legislators apparently having become convinced 
that inasmuch as the Edwardsville and Shawneetown banks had both suspended pay- 
ment, nothing but State influence and credit could sustain any banking institution. 

The bank was to be located at Vandalia, then the seat of government, was to 
have a capital of $500,000, and was to continue for ten years. It was empowered to 





* Ford’s History of Illinois, p. 44. 
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receive and hold for the use of the State any kind of property to an amount not 
to exceed twice the capital stock, and to convey the same under the control and by 
the authority of the General Assembly. The State was divided into five districts 
in each of which branch banks were to be established.* The President and directors 
were to be elected biennially by the Senate and House of Representatives on joint- 
ballot, six directors being chosen for the principal bank and five for each of the 
branches. 

Two thousand dollars were appropriated from Treasury to defray the cost of 
issuing three hundred thousand dollars in notes in denominations not exceeding 
twenty dollars nor less than one. These notes were to bear interest at the rate of 
two per cent. per annum, and were payable for salaries of State officers, and receiv- 
able for all debts due the bank, the State or any county, and were to be distributed 
to the Presidents and directors of the branches in the several districts ‘‘ in proportion 
to the inhabitants of each district respectively.” The bank had absolutely no capital 
save the two thousand dollars appropriated to set it up. As soon as the branch 
banks received their portion of the notes they were to loan the same as fast as applied 
for, distributing the loans among the inhabitants as nearly as possible according to 
population. All loans above one hundred dollars were to be secured by mortgage 
on real estate double the value of the amount loaned. For sums of one hundred 
dollars, or under, approved personal security would be taken. No person was to 
be entitled to receive a greater loan than one thousand dollars, nor from any bank 
but the one located in the district in which he resided. All loans were to draw 
interest at six per cent. and to be renewable annually on payment of ten per cent. of 
the principal. The branch banks were to report half-yearly to the principal bank, 
and the latter biennially to the Legislature, which was to appoint a permanent com- 
mittee to examine the bank or branches whenever it thought necessary. 

The banks were to transact no business but loaning notes, ‘‘ except that they may 
receive in exchange for their own bills and notes, land-office paper of the district in 
which the bank may be located, or gold and silver coins ; all which exchanges shall 
not be made otherwise than at par.” Notes could not be issued beyond the value of 
the paid-up capital. One-tenth of the notes was to be retired annually, and all 
lands, funds and revenues, present and future, of the State, its faith and credit, were 
irrevocably pledged for the redemption of the bank’s notes within ten years. All 
executions on judgments then in force were stayed for nine months and might be 
replevied for three years thereafter unless the plaintiff would endorse on the back of 
the execution ‘‘ that the notes or bills of the State Bank of Illinois or of either of its 
branches will be received in discharge of this execution.” Judgments on certain 
contracts for money entered into after three months from the passage of the Act were 
to be ‘‘found due and assessed payable in the notes or bills of the State Bank of 
Illinois.” By these two provisions the notes were given a quast legal-tender charac- 
ter. The Treasurer of the State was to deposit all State funds in the bank and make 
his payments by checks on this deposit. Likewise all moneys accruing to the State 
from the United States for school purposes, together with all specie or land-office 
money that should come into the Treasury, were to be turned over to the principal 
bank, which was authorized to issue notes to double the amount of money so 
deposited. These were always to be redeemable in gold or silver coin at the princi- 
pal bank. All specie received at the branch banks was to be forwarded to the 
principal bank. 

A supplement to the above Act, making some slight changes in the bank’s gov- 
ernment and enacting stricter stay laws for the collection of debts, was passed about 
a week later. In fact, during its entire existence the bank was a prolific source of 





* These branches were located at Edwardsville, in Madison county ; Brownsville,in Jack- 
son county ; Shawneetown, in Gallatin county; and Palmyra, in Edwards county. 
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legislation, since at almost every session of the General Assembly either the bank or 
bank debtors prayed relief, while difficulties in the bank’s operation were constantly 
appearing. 

The project met with strong opposition from the start. By the Constitution of the 
State at that time the Governor did not have a veto on legislation, but together with 
the judges of the Supreme Court constituted a Council of Revision whose duty it 
was to examine all bills passed by the Legislature and approve them or, if any bill 
was objectionable, to return it with the objections in writing to the House whence 
it originated. When the bank bill passed the Legislature, it was returned by this 
council with very urgent objections. In the opinion of the council the Act violated 
the tenth section of the Constitution of the United States which declares that ‘‘no 
State shall * * * emit bills of credit; make anything but gold and silver a 
tender in payment of debts, etc.” The bank was certainly a State institution, offi- 
cered by the Legislature and backed by the credit and resources of the State. 
Through the medium of the bank ‘‘ the State by virtue of its sovereignty and upon 
the faith of its credit” was to ‘‘emit paper money, redeemable by the State, at a 
future day.” This, the council maintained, was emitting bills of credit in the sense 
in which it was forbidden to the States by the Constitution. At any rate these pro- 
posed bank notes would produce all the evil effects which the constitutional provi- 
sion was designed to prevent. Nor did the council believe that the notes would 
furnish the citizens of the State ‘‘ with the means of communication and intercourse 
with other States.” They even feared that the citizens themselves could not be 
forced to take the bank paper. The argument that like measures had been resorted 
to in other States would not justify either the constitutionality or expediency of this 
measure ; and they believed that the ‘‘embarrassments of the people” could be 
relieved without resort to it. 

These objections were replied to very fully, though with more of assurance than 
of logic, by the special committee to which they were referred by the House. The 
committee declared that the proposed notes were not bills of credit, but rather bank 
notes or promissory notes; that these were not made a legal-tender but could be 
received or not at pleasure ; that banking rights were reserved to the State by the 
Constitution of 1817, ‘‘ which had been discussed and passed upon by the Federal 
Congress ;” and that a measure similar to the one in question, passed in 1819, had 
met with approval. Besides, the redemption of these notes was sure, ‘‘ depending 
on no contingency whatever,” while the notes of private banking institutions were 
always insecure and generally proved to be irredeemable. And if the notes would 
not circulate in other States, so much the better, for then they would remain at 
home, answer all the needs of the people, and, when redeemed, the money paid out 
would go to citizens of the State. 

John McLean, Speaker of the Lower House of the General Assembly, resigned his 
position in order to speak against the bank bill. He foretold many of the evil con- 
sequences which the bank brought on the State. In spite of McLean’s eloquence 
and the objections of the council the bill was passed by the constitutional majority. 
Thereupon four members of the House who voted in the negative entered a protest 
on the journal by way of justifying their action. This protest is interesting as show- 
ing some of the ideas then current in regard to the power of banks to injure the 
public, and the extreme prejudice against all banking institutions caused by the 
reckless banking of the ten years previous. 

The protestants, after recounting the constitutional objections to the scheme, 
declared that ‘‘all banking institutions, even when founded upon a specie capital, 
they will have a quick and easy access to every luxury and vice.” The idea that a 
bank such as the State Bank of Dlinois, based wholly on faith and paper, could exist 
are, in our opinion, dangerous to civil liberty—the public and private morals of our 
citizens.” They believed that this bank would place a power in thé hands of ambi- 
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tious men which would ‘‘ endanger the existence of our political union.” The morals 
of the citizens would be corrupted by putting ‘‘a means into their hands whereby 
ten years and maintain its own and the State’s credit without depreciation, appeared 
to them to be ‘‘an idle calculation, a visionary phantom, the acme of legislative 
folly, calculated to deceive the credulous, honest and industrious part of the com- 
munity.” The currency of the bank would tend to further the schemes of the 
speculator, the bankrupt, and the ambitious politician, while the bank itself would 
be a ‘‘ hobby-horse by which some political demagogue will ride into power— * * * 
a curtain behind which the more artful but less daring politician will act by means 
of his dupes and tools without detection.” The present embarrassments of the 
country have been in a great degree caused by banks, which ‘‘ ought to teach us a 
sad lesson of their imprudence.” And further: ‘“‘ No part of our citizens, either 
commercial, manufacturing or agricultural require any such currency.” 

The portion of the protest which predicted the depreciation of the bank’s paper, 
and with it the credit of the State, and the use to which the bank would be put in 
serving the ends of politicians, was prophetic. 

The unconstitutionality of notes such as the bank proposed to issue was affirmed 
sometime afterward by the Supreme Court of the United States,* although the 
Supreme Court of Illinois had in 1826 ruled that they were constitutional. Aside 
from the question of constitutionality, however, the issue of inconvertible notes was 
objectionable, and the worst feature of the whole measure was that which required 
wu creditor to take these notes at par for his debt or suffer it to be replevied for three 
years by the debtor. This feature was re-enacted repeatedly in the form of ‘“‘ stay- 
laws” and ‘‘ stop-laws” throughout the lifetime of the bank. 

At first the bank was very popular. There was of course no difficulty in wai 
it in operation, since no capital was required. It was generally believed that its 
notes would be, or ought to be, accepted at the land offices the same as specie. The 
expectation was not realized. Moreover, most of the people really expected the 
bank to bring prosperity to the State. Not only did its opponents believe that it 
would put a means into the hands of the people ‘‘ whereby they will have a quick 
and easy access to every luxury and vice,” but judging from the dishonesty that it 
afterwards developed, some of its advocates thought the same and preferred luxuri- 
ous vice to destitute morality. 

Its officers being elected by the Legislature, the bank naturally fell into the hands 
of politicians, who combined ignorance and viciousness in its management. Three 
hundred thousand dollars in notes were issued and at once loaned with little care as 
to security or certainty of payment. ‘‘ Every man who could get an endorser bor- 
rowed his hundred dollars.” All the directors ‘‘ either were then or expected to be 
candidates for office. Lending to everybody and refusing none was the surest road 
to popularity.” Under the charter the bank officers had the right to become the 
largest borrowers, the twenty-six officials being entitled to receive $51,350, or over 
one-sixth of all the bank’s notes. They used their right freely, either borrowing or 
transferring their ‘‘ right to borrow, to the full limit of the law, and thus became 
more interested than any. other class in the community, in impairing the credit of 
the institution, and depreciating its notes, as the means of facilitating the discharge 
of the debts they had contracted with it. And hence * * * those gentlemen 
* * * have been generally if not universally, found among the warmest advocates 
for depreciating those notes ; scaling bank debts, and various other expedients whose 
inevitable effects would be, the revolting injustice of requiring the balance of the 
community to be taxed for the payment of their debts.”+ With such management 
it is not surprising that the bank brought only distress and disaster to the State. 

No specie of consequence was ever received by the bank. One branch received 





* Craig vs. State of Missouri, 4 Peters, 410, + Governor’s Message, 1826. 
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only two dollars in specie, both of which were kept as curiosities.* The notes fell 
to seventy cents, then to fifty, then to twenty-five, and finally ceased to circulate. 
No more than $300,000 were issued. The notes of the Ohio and Kentucky banks 
had previously driven all the specie out of the country and these notes kept it out. 
The people cut the new bills in pieces to make small change and for four years this 
paper was the only kind of money in the State. ‘‘In the meantime, very few per- 
sons pretended to pay their debts to the bank. More than half of those who had 
borrowed considered what they had gotten from it as so much clear gain, and never 
intended to pay it from the first.” + 

But the bank did mischief in another way. In December, 1820, the Governor had 
remarked in his message, upon the ‘‘ flourishing condition of the treasury.” He 
declared that a reduction of the taxes would be justified, as the funds in the treas- 
ury greatly exceeded the demands against it. In 1823 the ‘‘ funds” in the treasury 
consisted of State bank paper worth about fifty cents on the dollar. In 1823 the 
State Auditor pointed out that on account of the low price of the notes of the bank, 
debts due the State by non-residents could be liquidated at half their value, and that 
people in the service of the State at fixed salaries suffered severely from the depre- 
ciation. In response to his request for action on the matter the Legislature doubled 
the pay of its members and of some other officials. This increase of expenditure 
soon emptied the treasury, and Auditor’s warrants were issued in excess of the means 
to pay them. By 1825 the bank notes and Auditor’s warrants alike had depreciated 
still further, $6,000 of the paper having been disposed of by the canal commissioners 
at the rate of 271g cents. The Legislature made it the duty of the Auditor, Treas- 
urer, Secretary of State, and Cashier of the principal bank to determine every month 
the current value of the paper of the State bank, and this value was to be the rate 
at which the paper should be paid out at the treasury for the succeeding month. 
Until these officers had fixed such a value the Auditor was to rate the notes of the 
bank at three dollars for one in specie. Both the notes and warrants being receiva- 
ble for taxes and debts due the State, the result of the depreciation was to treble the 
State expenses without increasing the revenue. In 1825, $107,782 were paid out in 
Auditor’s warrants which in good money at that period were not worth more than 
$35,000, at the outside. Moreover, the revenue of the State then came almost exclu- 
sively from the tax on lands of non-residents. Hence this virtual decrease in the 
revenue was a relief not the citizens but to the non-residents. These latter bought 
up the paper when it was cheapest and kept it to pay taxes. 

The bank was from the start an important element in State policy and legislation. 
In 1824 Governor Coles recommended that it be thoroughly investigated and that 
some measures be taken to restore the credit of its paper. In pursuance of this 
recommendation an investigation was made and it was found that up to January 10, 
1825, ‘‘ the current expenses of the principal bank had exceeded the discounts by 
$2,403.90.” The Palmyra and Edwardsville branches each showed a fair profit and 
the Brownsville branch a loss. The Shawneetown branch had been “ loosely and 
irregularly conducted” and its papers and accounts were in a ‘‘ deranged position.” 
There appeared to be a defalcation of $4,800.76 by the Cashier, and $3,750 had been 
loaned in the previous October without security. Noattempt was made at the time 
to punish the officers of the Shawneetown branch for their culpable negligence. 

The Legislature enacted a law staying executions of judgments and requiring 
courts to render judgments on contracts, and to issue executions, payable in bank 
paper. It was made the duty of the Cashier of the principal bank to burn all notes 
on hand, and not needed for expenses, in the public square in Vandalia in the pres- 
ence of the Governor and certain other officers. Notes received at the treasury and 
avain puid out were to cease bearing interest. Auditor’s warrants were made receiv- 





+ Ford’s History of Lllinois, p. 47. 





* Brown’s History of Illinois, p. 433. 
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able for bank debts. The bank was forbidden longer to receive deposits from indi- 
viduals and deposits already received were to be returned to the depositors. The 
offices of the Presidents and directors of the branch banks were abolished and the 
management of these branches entrusted solely to Cashiers appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

The object of this legislation was to reduce the functions of the bank as nearly 
as possible to the collection of its debts, and to restore the credit of its currency. In 
both his subsequent messages Governor Coles again recommended this policy, and, 
in December, 1826, advised winding up its affairs. Of the $300,000 issued by the 
bank $100,000 was burned prior to January 1, 1826, leaving $200,000, exclusive of 
interest accrued, still outstanding. Governor Edwards in his inaugural message in 
1826 strongly att-cked the entire banking system, and especially the management of 
the Shawneetown branch, alleging that the report of the investigating committee 
showed that there had been the ‘‘ clearest moral perjury ” on the part of the officers 
of that branch. In subsequent messages he charged specific acts of corruption upon 
the officers of the Edwardsville branch, and particularly upon Judge Smith, the 
Cashier, who, the Governor claimed, had violated every provision of the bank’s 
charter in regard to making loans, and had been guilty of culpable negligence in 
their collection. In a later message the Governor made nine distinct charges of mal- 
administration against the Cashier of the principal bank at Vandalia, and added a 
charge against Judge Smith to the effect that he had appropriated to his own use 
and still held a large amount of the bank’s funds. 

The men attacked were adroit politicians, prominent and influential Whigs, while 
the Governor was a Democrat. They formed a combination to resist the attack, 
rallied their friends and the friends and employees of the bank to their support, 
raised the cry of persecution and denounced the charges as political spite. The 
Whigs had a majority in the Legislature, and the charges were referred to a special 
committee which Governor Ford says was ‘‘ packed.” This committee found that 
some of the charges were not borne out by the facts, and the Governor retracted 
others. Yet much irregularity in the conduct and management of the bank was 
brought to light. The committee passed a resolution acquitting the bank officers of 
any wilful misconduct. 

The legislation of the next three Genera] Assemblies was aimed chiefly at facili- 
tating the collection of bank debts. The expedients resorted to and the inducements 
offered in this connection emphasize the laxity and general indifference of the people 
towards paying their debts. This feeling of indifference was apparently common at 
that time and had been produced largely by the bank. The Legislature of 1826 
passed another stay law, for three months. All defaulters in payments on bank 
debts were given the right to renew their loans, and judgments were to be marked 
satisfied on receipt of the debtor’s note for the amount of the judgment. The pay 
of the Cashiers was reduced, and that of the President and directors of the principal 
bank was withdrawn. 

In 1829 it was enacted that all public officers in debt to the bank should not 
receive their salaries until their debts were paid. Defaulters to the bank were to be 
allowed to pay up in three annual installments by executing new notes, one for each 
installment. These notes were to be accepted in satisfaction of judgments already 
obtained. The office of Cashier of the principal bank was abolished and its duties 
transferred to the State Treasurer. Debtors to the bank who would pay up before 
July 1, 1830, were to be released from all interest, and those who would pay before 
September 1, 1829, were to be allowed ten per cent. discount with the interest. 

The Governor was directed to borrow all the specie of the school and seminary 
fund with which to meet the current expenses of the Government for the last three- 
quarters of the year 1830. In his report for 1830 the State Treasurer recommended 
that the State paper be funded into certificates of stock bearing legal interest and 
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that a loan be negotiated sufficient to pay the Government expenses for the next two 
years so that the revenue during that time could be applied to the payment of inter- 
est and the principal debts. He estimated the amount of fundable State paper at 
$120,000, including interest. It would seem from this that the previous efforts to 
call in the paper had not been very successful. 

It devolved upon the Legislature of 1830-81 to take measures for winding up the 
affairs of the bank and to make provision for the redemption of its notes, which were 
to fall due in the course of the following summer. The redemption of these notes 
meant high taxes and more debt, and was sure to raise a storm of popular dissatis- 
faction. Every previous Legislature had shunned the difficulty, but it could be 
postponed no longer. In accordance with the recommendation of the Treasurer it 
was provided that holders of State paper might have the same funded into six per 
cent. stock, interest payable semi-annually. The stock was made receivable for 
debts due to the State, and was redeemable at the pleasure of the State. The Gov- 
ernor was authorized to negotiate a loan of $100,000 to be applied to current expen- 
ses and the redemption of State paper. The Treasurer and Auditor were to issue stock 
for the loan, $50,000 of which was to be paid in specie or United States Bank notes, 
and $50,000 in specie funds, State paper or Auditor’s warrants. On February 12, 
1831, the Governor, the Auditor, the Secretary of State and the Treasurer, were to 
burn all the State paper in the treasury, whether belonging to the bank or State, and 
in like manner to burn all on hand the end of every quarter. In order to offset in 
some measure the unpopularity of the loan, debtors of the bank were allowed to 
May 1, 1882, to pay their debts by executing new notes; if these notes should be 
punctually paid interest on them was to be remitted, and if paid before December 1, 
1831, six per cent. discount with the interest was to be allowed. All debts due the 
bank were to be turned over for collection to the Attorney-General and the State’s 
attorneys before July 4, 1832, and the Attorney-General was authorized to sell all 
the bank property. In 1832 a supplementary Act was passed which directed the 
circuit court to cancel the debt of a deceased debtor if in the opinion of the court its 
collection would distress his widow or orphan children. Moreover, all debtors to the 
bank were to be allowed to pay their debts in three annual installments, with a 
remission of the interest and twenty-five per cent. of the principal. The leniency 
toward bank debtors proved very short-sighted statesmanship. It not only caused 
heavy losses in the collection of bank debts, but lowered the standard of honesty of 
the community and lessened the feeling of obligation on the part of the debtors gen- 
erally, so that as early as 1830, perhaps, most of them had no intention of paying 
their loans. The leniency may be explained in part by the fact that the legislators 
themselves were the largest debtors. 

The loan which was authorized in 1831 was secured from a Mr. Wiggins, of Cin- 
cinnati. Demagogues spread the rumor that the State had been ‘‘sold” to Wiggins, 
and succeeded in kindling the wrath of the people against the members of the Leg- 
islature which had authorized the loan, so that most of them were politically killed. 
As Governor Ford put it, ‘‘the honor of the State was saved and the Legislature 
forever damned.” 

The loss to the State during the ten year regime of State bank paper has been 
estimated at $300,000, in receiving and paying out the paper at the treasury, and 
$100,000 from loans which were never repaid and had to be made good by the 
State. In addition must be counted the injury to the public credit and the loss from 
the extensive issue of depreciated auditor’s warrants, for which the bank legislation 
was responsible. Another authority places the total loss at $500,000. The loss to 
the people and the dumage to business cannot be estimated. Specie was gone, 
public and private credit broken down, enterprise stagnant, and business morals 
corrupted. 

(To be continued.) 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 





All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Courts 
of last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the ‘Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 





NATIONAL BANK STOCK—LIABILITY OF PLEDGEE—STOCK REGISTERED IN 
NAME OF CASHIER. 
United Stdtes Circuit Court, District of Rhode Island, May 5, 1898. 
BAKER vs. OLD NATIONAL BANK OF PROVIDENCE, e al. 
A National bank to which stock in another National bank has been delivered as collateral 
security and transferred on the books to its Cashier in his official capacity, is not liable 


to an assessment on such stock. 
Nor is the Cashier liable on the same. 





Brown, District Judge: The complainant, as Receiver of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank of Seattle, seeks to recover assessments made by the Comptroller of the 
Currency upon shareholders of said bank. Certain shares were registered in said 
bank as follows: ‘‘F. A. Cranston, Cashier Old National Bank, Providence R. I.” 
These shares had been transferred by Abram Barker as collateral security for a loan 
to Barker by the defendant the Old National Bank of Providence, R. I.; Barker 
continuing to exercise all rights of pledgor. 

The interest of the Old National Bank in said shares being merely that of 
pledgee, it is not liable as a shareholder for assessments, unless by estoppel. (Pauly 
vs. Trust Co. 165 U. 8. 606, 619; Anderson vs. Warehouse Co. 111 U. 8. 479-483; 
Beal vs. Bank, 15 C. C. A. 128, 67 Fed. 816.) 

Unless, by permitting the shares to stand upon the registry in the above form, 
the bank has held itself out as owner, so that, upon principles of fair dealing, it is 
estopped, as against creditors, from asserting that it was not in fact owner, there is 
no ground for holding the defendant bank liable. 

As the complainant contends, the present controversy is in effect between cred- 
itors and shareholders, and is a question of ‘‘ holding forth.” The contention that 
an entry in this form would convey to an inquiring creditor the impression that the 
bank was the actual owner of said shares seems to me unsound. 

Whether we apply the test suggested by the complainant, the impression made 
upon the mind of the average man of business experience, or the test of the impres- 
sion upon the legal mind, a conclusion drawn from either test, that the defendant 
bank was the actual owner of the shares, seems an unwarrantable inference. 

On the contrary, though the name of the bank appended to the name of the 
Cashier might be held to import that the Old National Bank was interested in some 
way, yet, by the face of the entry, the inquiring creditor is apprised that for some 
reason the bank,does not desire to appear as the record owner. The bill itself 
alleges that the shares were so registered ‘* because said the Old National Bank of 
Providence, Rhode Island, was unwilling to stand in its corporate name as a regis- 
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tered shareholder, and said shares were registered as aforesaid to avoid the liability 
imposed upon shareholders by the Acts of Congress.” 

It is settled by Anderson vs. Warehouse Co. (111 U. 8. 479-485) that the defend- 
ant bank had aright, as pledgee, to avoid making itself liable as shareholder by 
causing the collateral to be transferred to a third person for its benefit. We should 
keep in mind that a transfer by way of pledge does not deprive the creditors of a 
bank of their right to resort to the actual owner of the stock. (See Hubbell vs. 
Houghton (decided by Judge Putnam in this circuit, April 26, 1898, 86 Fed. 547.) 

It also should be observed that such notice as is afforded by the words ‘‘ collat- 
eral,” ‘‘in escrow,” “‘ trustee,” or ‘‘agent,” prevents an estoppel. (Bank vs. Har- 
mon, 25 C.C. A. 214, 79 Fed. 891; Wells vs. Larrabee, 36 Fed. 866 ; Burgess vs. Selig- 
man, 107 U. 8. 27; Thurber vs. Bank, 52 Fed. 513.) 

The complainant’s case rests, therefore, not upon the substantial grounds of ac- 
tual contractual or statutory obligations of the defendant bank to the creditors of 
the Merchants’ National Bank of Seattle, but upon an application of the doctrine of 
estoppel, and, as it would seem, upon a somewhat technical and arbitrary applica- 
tion of the doctrine. The presumption that the creditors represented by this Re- 
ceiver have relied upon this registry, and have been prejudiced or influenced 
thereby, is surely somewhat strained. Ordinarily, an estoppel can be invoked only 
by one who can show an actual reliance upon the statement. 

In Burgess vs. Seligman, 107 U. 8. 20, 2 Sup. Ct. 10, it was said : 

“* If the law declares that the stock held as collateral security shall not make the 
holder liable, surely it must be competent to show that it is so held. And when 
this fact is once established, there is an end of the application of estoppel, unless it 
can be invoked by some party who has been specially misled by the conduct of the 
defendants.” 

In that case the statute expressly provided for the non-liability of holders of stock 
as collateral security. In the present case we have a statute which, according to 
the views of the Supreme Court in Pauly vs. Trust Co. (165 U. 8. 606), is in effect 
the same. It may be true that, upon a suit by a Receiver in behalf of general cred- 
itors, it is impractical to go beyond the registry, or to make inquiry of each creditor 
as to his actual reliance upon the registry. 

If practical considerations require in the present case that we should supply by a 
presumption a necessary element of estoppel, to wit, actual reliance upon the state- 
ment, we should at least insist that the registry upon which the presumption is 
based should be clear and unambiguous. 

The complainant should not be permitted to build his case upon the successive 
assumptions—First, that the creditor knew of the registry ; and, second, that, of 
two constructions thereof, he relied upon that most favorable to himself. 

On the contrary, unless the record has prima facie but one meaning, we should 
hold the creditor to the duty of actual inquiry. He is not even presumptively en- 
titled to rely upon an ambiguous registry. Prima facie uncertainty is equivalent to 
notice and raises the duty of inquiry. 

So far as the case against the bank is concerned, I am of the opinion that the 
registry might well be considered an express statement that the defendant bank was 
not the actual owner of the stock, and if not, that at least it is ambiguous, and does 
not estop the bank from showing the character of its actual interest in the shares. 
‘This appearing to be merely that of a pledgee, the bank is not liable. 

The quotation from Anderson vs. Warehouse Co. (111 U. S. 479-485, does not, in 
my opinion, warrant the inference of complainant’s counsel that the registry of 
stock in the name of Henry, President, was regarded by the Supreme Court as suf- 
ficient to hold the corporation as a shareholder. The opinion expressly states that 
this fact was regarded under the circumstances of that case as of no importance. 
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Considering next the claim that, if the bank is not liable, the defendant Cran- 
ston, its Cashier, must be held personally liable, this does not seem a necessary alter- 
native. The creditor, who, by legal fiction or presumption, is held to rely upon the 
form of the registry of the shares, must also be held to possess the knowledge that. 
the defendant bank has only incidental powers to hold stock in another National 
bank. ‘‘ No express power to acquire the stock of another corporation is conferred 
upon a National bank ; but it has been held that, as incidental to the power to loan 
money on personal security, a bank may, in the usual course of doing such busi- 
ness, accept stock of another corporation as collateral; and, by the enforcement of 
its rights as pledgee, it may become the owner of the collateral, and be subject to 
liability as other stockholders. (Bank vs. Case, 99 U. 8S. 628.) 

So, also, a National bank may be conceded to possess the incidental power of ac- 
cepting in good faith stock of another corporation as security for a previous indebt- 
edness. It is clear, however, that a National bank does not possess the power to 
deal in stocks. The prohibition is implied from the failure to grant the power. 
First Nat. Bank vs. National Hach. Bank, 92 U. 8. 122, 126.” (Bank vs. Kennedy, 
167 U. S. 362, 367.) 

Having declined to follow the argument of the complainant to the extent of 
holding that the registry showed that the bank was the owner (which argument, if 
adopted, would, of course, release Cranston from individual liability), and holding 
that the registry indicated, at most, that the bank had some special or qualified in- 
terest in the stock, we should consistently hold to the same view when we approach 
the question of the personal liability of Cranston. If the creditor is to rely upon 
the registry, he must read the whole of it. If it is ambiguous, and fails to indicate 
with certainty either Cranston or the bank as actualowner, he cannot invoke an es- 
toppel; he must inquire or take the facts as they are. As we cannotignore the 
words ‘‘F. A. Cranston,” so we cannot ignore the words ‘‘ Cashier Old National 
Bank, Providence, R. I.” 

In Mechanics’ Bank of Alexandria vs. Bank of Columbia (5 Wheat. 326), the ques- 
tion was whether an act was done by the Cashier in his official or individual capac- 
ity ; a check being signed, ‘‘ Wm. Paton, Jr.” The Court said: 

‘It is enough * * * that there existed on the face of the paper circum- 
stances from which it might reasonably be inferred that it was either one or the 
other.” This should apply with especial force when the question is one of estoppel. 
(See, also, Falk vs. Moebs, 127 U. 8S. 597, 605.) 

In the present case there is much force in the argument that the inquiring cred- 
itor was fairly apprised by the entry of the actual nature of the holding. Both 
Cashier and bank were apparently concerned in the stock. The bank could take 
only incidentally. It had manifestly not perfected a title. Therefore its interest in 
the stock must be as a security, and Cranston, its Cashier, was presumably a proper 
person to whom to make a transfer by way of collateral security. 

Without finding it necessary to decide upon this contention, and not acceding to 
the request of the defendants’ counsel that the court should take judicial notice of 
a general custom of National banks to take collateral security in the names of their 
Cashiers, I am of the opinion that neither Cranston nor the bank is a shareholder or 
liable as a shareholder, within the meaning of the statute, and that neither is es- 
topped by the registry from showing the actual nature of the holding. 

As the bill seeks to charge the other defendants both as executors and trustees, 
and as the answer discloses the existence of persons directly interested who are not 
made parties hereto, a decision upon this branch of the case is reserved until all per- 
sons in interest are brought before the court. 

The plea of the Old National Bank of Providence, R. I., and Francis A. Cran- 
ston, is allowed. 
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NATIONAL BANK—LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDER—STOCK HELD AS 
TRUSTEE. 
United States Circuit Court, Northern District of New York, May 11, 1898. 
: LUCAS vs. COE. 

Sec. 5152, Rev. Stat. U. 8., which exempts from liability as stockholders persons who hold 
stock as trustees, etc., is not limited to trustees appointed by will or by order of a 
court or judge. ° 

C subscribed for stock in a National bank as trustee for H, an infant, and a certificate was 
issued to C as trustee for H. Afterwards, the capital stock being reduced, this certifi- 
cate was surrendered and another issued in lieu thereof to C ‘‘ as trustee ’’ merely, with- 
out naming the beneficiary. The officers of the bank were advised that C held the 
stock as trustee precisely as in the surrendered certificate. Held, that C was not liable 
for an assessment upon the stock. 





CoxE (District Judge): The plaintiff is the Receiver of the Marine National 
Bank of Duluth, and brings this suit to recover of the defendant an assessment of 
seventy-eight per cent. upon the par value of eight shares of the capital stock of 
the bank alleged to be owned by the defendant. The capital stock of the bank 
was originally $250,000. In 1894 it was reduced to $200,000. 

On October 6, 1890, the defendant, as trustee of E. Emmons Coe Hamlin, who 
was an infant of tender years and a grandson of the defendant, subscribed for five 
shares of the capital stock of the bank and received a certificate running to ‘‘E. 
Emmons Coe, as trustee for E, Emmons Coe Hamlin.” When the stock was re- 
duced this certificate was returned to the bank and a new one for four shares sub- 
stituted running to the defendant ‘“as trustee” merely. The officers of the bank 
were advised that he held this stock as trustee precisely as in the surrendered cer- 
tificate. The omission of the words ‘‘ for E. Emmons Coe Hamlin” was their work 
and not the work of the defendant. Being done by them without his knowledge, 
consent or suggestion it did not change the legal status of the parties. On the 
same day that he subscribed for the stock as trustee he subscribed for five shares 
on his own account, and received a certificate for five shares, and, subsequently, a 
new certificate for four shares, running to him individually. In July, 1894, before 
the bank became insolvent, the defendant surrendered this certificate and received 
a new one in his name ‘‘as trustee,” the name of the beneficiary not being men- 
tioned in the certificate. The consideration for this transfer was $250 paid to the 
defendant by F. M. Hamlin, the father of E. Emmons Coe Hamlin, who purchased 
the stock for his infant son. 

No question is raised as to the appointment of the plaintiff, the insolvency of 
the bank or the validity of the assessment. It is not pretended by the plaintiff that 
these transactions were fraudulent or made with intent to avoid liability on the part 
of the defendant. The defense is that the defendant was trustee of E. Emmons Coe 
Hamlin, the actual owner of the shares, and that he is, therefore, exempt from lia- 
bility, under section 5152 of the Revised Statutes which provides that : 

‘* Persons holding stock as executors, administrators, guardians or trustees, shall 
not be personally subject to any liabilities as stockholders; but the estates and 
funds in their hands shall be liable in like manner and to the same extent as the 
testator, intestate, ward or person interested in such trust funds would be, if living 
and competent to act and hold the stock in his own name.” 

If, then, the defendant was the trustee for his grandson at the time the assess- 
ment wa3 made, it follows that he cannot be held personally liable. Some one was 
the legal owner of these shares ; some one is liable to assessment. In the absence 
of all evidence of fraud or concealment, the true situation being fully understood 
on both sides, it is plain that he would be liable whose property paid for the stock 
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and who was entitled to receive the dividends and proceeds in case the stock was 
sold. ‘*‘One who may profit by the gains of an enterprise should bear its losses, 
rather than that they should fall on strangers; and the statute imposing a liability 
on the shareholders of National banks undoubtedly rests on this.” (Beal vs. Bank, 
15 C. C. A. 128, 67 Fed. 816.) 

The fact that the defendant is responsible and the trust cestut gue presumably 
irresponsible is a matter of no moment. There is nothing requiring a shareholder 
in a National bank to be solvent, and these shares may be held alike by the million- 
aire and the pauper. The question for the Receiver in making an assessment is, who 
owns the shares, not who is best able to pay? 

But it is argued that the section quoted refers only to a trustee appointed by a 
will or by the order of a court or judge. The statute does not say, and there can 
be no question that the relation of trustee and cestuc que trust may exist without 
such formal action. 

In Mabie vs. Bailey (95 N. Y. 206), it was held that a deposit of a sum of money 
in a bank by A ‘‘in trust for” B, who was an infant, constituted a trust which 
was irrevocable so far as the trustee wasconcerned. (Martin vs. Funk, 75 N. Y. 
134; Minor vs. Rogers, 40 Conn. 512; Hamer vs. Sidwag, 124 N. Y. 538.) 

In the case at bar the father of the infant had in his possession a fund of $500, 
which had been contributed by various relations, the defendant among the rest. 
The father did not own this fund ; he held it in trust for his infant son. When he 
handed it to the defendant and requested him to invest it for the infant in the same 
securities in which he invested his individual property there can be no do@bt that 
the defendant held the fund, and the shares subsequently purchased, in trust for the 
infant. The shares were not the defendant’s shares; this is manifest. The divi- 
dends were not his; if the shares had appreciated in value the surplus would not 
have belonged to him. Upon what theory of right should he be held responsible 
for the statutory liability, it being conceded that the officers of the bank had full 
knowledge of all the facts? If this were an action by the cestuz que trust against 
the trustee for the negligent or wrongful disposition of the trust fund, an entirely 
different principle would be involved. The effort of the court in these cases should 
be to ascertain who is the actual owner of the shares and to hold him, releasing the 
apparent owner in all cases where he has done nothing to mislead or deceive the 
bank. In arriving at the true ownership the court is permitted to look beyond the 
books and papers and establish the truth by extrinsic evidence. 

In Yardley vs. Wilgus (56 Fed. 965), the court assessed the actual owner, although 
the stock appeared on the books of the bank in the name of another with nothing to 
show that it was held for the owner. 

In Pauly vs. Trust Co. (165 U. 8. 606), the Supreme Court refused to enforce the 
Receiver’s assessment against one who held the shares ‘‘as pledgee,” and in Anderson 
vs.. Warehouse Co. (111 U. 8. 479), it was held that a pledgee might take the shares 
in the name of an irresponsible trustee for the express and avowed purpose of es- 
caping individual liability thereon. 

As to the first transaction the plaintiff seems to have entertained the opinion, in 
accordance with the foregoing views, that the defendant was not liable. On the 
20th of July he writes to the defendant : 

‘‘E. Emmons Coe Hamlin, or you as trustee for him, or his estate, or his guard- 
ian, is liable for the assessment on the other four shares of stock standing in your 
name as trustee. It seems that you originally took five shares of stock for yourself 
as trustee for E. Emmons Coe Hamlin, that you subsequently, when called upon to 
surrender one-fifth of the said stock, did so, and received a new certificate running 
to yourself merely as trustee, but the officers of the bank were, of course, advised 
that you held this block of stock as trustee for E. Emmons Coe Hamlin.” 
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He then requested the defendant to send the amount of the assessment upon the 
other four shares. 

Regarding the July transaction the case would be very different if there were 
the slightest evidence that the transfer to the defendant as trustee was made with 
intent to avoid responsibllity on his part, but there is not. The proof shows that 
the transaction was a bona fide one throughout, and that the defendant notified the 
bank officials who his beneficiary was. The failure to insert his name in the cer- 
tificate was their fault and not the fault of the defendant. This being so the two 
transactions are, in principle, alike. 

The authorities cited by the plaintiff proceed largely upon the theory that where 
a party, by his own act, appears upon the books of the bank as the individual owner 
of stock he should not be permitted to relieve himself from liability by proof that 
he holds the stock in a representative capacity. The defendant here has been guilty 
of no concealment and no negligence, and the court sees no reason why he should 
be compelled to pay a personal liability upon stock which stood in his name as 
trustee simply for the convenience of another, the transaction being such that he 
could reap no advantage and exercise over the stock no supervision, or control, 
except to receive and pay-over the dividends to his grandson. The complaint is 
dismissed. 





COLLECTIONS—COLLECTING AGENT TAKING SECURITY FOR ITS OWN 
CLAIMS. 
. Supreme Court of Nebraska, June 9, 1898. 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK OF OMAHA vs. WESTERVELT. 

A bank holding paper for collection merely, and charged with no duty other than its due 
presentment, if it discharges that duty, and is guilty of no misrepresentation or fraud- 
ulent concealment, is not forbidden to obtain a preference for a debt owing to itself 
from the same debtor. 





IRVINE, C@. (omitting part of opinion): On the second question the argument of 
the Omaha Bank is that the Citizens’ Bank had been made its agent to collect or se- 
cure the note held by it, and that it could not, while such agency existed, secure its 
own claim to the exclusion of its principal. The reply admits that the Citizens’ 
Bank held the note of the Omaha Bank for collection, but denies that it had any 
authority to obtain security, and that there is no evidence that it had. 

The only evidence on the point consists of the two letters from the Citizens’ 
Bank to the Omaha Bank. The first is dated November 1, 1893, and acknowledges 
receipt of the note for collection, adding: ‘‘ We will notify parties to-day. You 
can see Christ Wasmer in Omaha, as he is stopping there most of the time. Address. 
him in Omaha, care Merchants’ Hotel.” The other letter is without date, but ac- 
knowledges the receipt of the letter of November 14, so that it was written after the 
conveyance to Hagge. It gives information as to Von Wasmer’s financial condi- 
tion, and advises the Omaha Bank not to make expense by employing counsel at 
that time. 

We think this proof wholly failed to establish any such state of facts as would 
estop the Citizens’ Bank from receiving and asserting its security. The note, so far 
as appears, was transmitted for collection merely, without special instructions or 
the Citizens’ Bank assuming any special duty. It does not appear that the Citi- 
zens’ Bank neglected any duty imposed upon it. 

In the recent case of Dern vs. Kellogg (53 Neb. —, 74 N. W. 844), a collection 
agent was held liable where it took a conveyance of all the debtor’s property to 
itself, to the exclusion of the claim it held for collection. But there the agent had 
grossly violated its obligations. It had held the paper fora long time and had 
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granted time to the debtor without the knowledge or consent of its principal, and 
after so doing had taken the security for its own use. Its liability was traced to its 
disregard of duty. We there said : 

‘** We by no means intend to hold that a bank holding paper for collection merely 
may not, as a general rule, obtain a preference for a debt owing to itself.” 

Business usage and the knowledge that the principal in such cases must be pre- 
sumed to have, as to the relations which the bank holds or may hold with other 
business men or institutions in the community, forbid the application of so harsh a 
rule. It would prevent a bank’s undertaking collections. So long as the collecting 
agent assumes no other duty than the due presentment of paper, and so long as it 
discharges that duty, and is guilty of no misrepresentation or fraudulent conceal- 
ment, it is not forbidden to in good faith obtain security for a claim it holds in its 
own behalf against the debtor. (Freeman vs. Bank, '78 Iowa, 150, 622; Bank vs. 
Natlil, 52 Kan. 211.) There is nothing in this case to take it out of the rule. 


Affirmed. 





CHECKS—INDORSEMENT ** FOR COLLECTION’’—WARRANTY. 
Supreme Court of Ohio, March 29, 1898. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BELMONT vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BARNES. 
VILLE. 

1. The general rule that the drawee of a check, draft, or bill of exchange is held to know 
the signature of the drawer, and makes payment at his own peril, has not been modi- 
fied in Ohio, except by local custom, as held in Zilis vs. Trust Co., 4 Ohio St. 628. 

2. An indorsement of a check, draft, or bill of exchange ‘“‘ for collection,’’ by one other than 
the payee, does not guaranty that the name of the drawer is genuine. 

3. Such indorsement is a guaranty that the names of the indorsers, then on the paper, are 


genuine. 
An indorsement ‘‘ for collection’’ is notice to the drawee that the indorsee is not the 


owner of the paper, but only the agent of the owner authorized to receive payment for 
him. 

5. Presentation for payment of a check by a bank which is the indorsee ‘for collection’ 
does not justify the drawee bank in relaxing any of its vigilance in determining whether 
or not the name of the drawer is genuine. 

. Where the drawer of a check has no account individually with the bank upon which the 
check is drawn, but has an account there, as administrator, or in some other trust ca- 
pacity, it is wrong for the bank to pay the check and charge it to the trust account. 

The bank of Belmont purchased a check drawn on the bank of Barnesville, from the 
payee thereof, who was known to the Cashier, and at his request the Cashier wrote the 
payee’s name on the back of the check as a blank indorsement. The Cashier ther in- 
dorsed the check “for collection,’’ and forwarded it to its correspondent, which also 
indorsed it ‘‘ for collection,’’ and presented it to the drawee bank, which paid it, and 
charged it to the account of the drawer as administrator. as he had no individual ac- 
count with the bank. About three months thereafter the check was found to be a 
forgery, and the drawee bank caused it to be duly protested, and gave notice to the 
Belmont bank, and demanded repayment of the money. Held, that the drawee bank 
was bound to know the signature of its depositor, and was negligent in charging the 
check to his account as administrator, and that it had no right to recover the money. 


(Syllabus by the Court.) 
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This was an action by the First National Bank of Barnesville against the First 
National Bank of Belmont. From a judgment of the circuit court reversing a 
judgment of the common pleas for defendant, and entering judgment for plaintiff, 


defendant brought error. 
A jury was waived and the case submitted to the court upon the amended peti- 


tion and answer thereto in the court of common pleas. 
6 
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Disregarding technicalities, the amended petition and answer concede the facts 
to be as follows: 

On the 19th day of June, 1893, during banking hours, Elwood Horner presented 
to the First National Bank of Belmont a check for $105, purporting to be drawn by 
J. W. Horner on the First National Bank of Barnesville. At the request of Elwood 
Horner, the payee, the Cashier of the Belmont Bank wrote Mr. Horner’s name on 
the back of the check, and, in the usual course of business gave him $105 in cash 
for the check. The Belmont Bank then, in the usual course of business, indorsed 
the check ‘‘ for collection,” and sent it to the People’s National Bank of Barnes- 
ville ; and that bank also, in the usual course of business, indorsed it ‘‘for collec- 
tion,” and presented it to the drawee, the First National Bank of Barnesville, and 
received payment during banking hours, in full, on June 21, 1893. The following 
is a copy of the check, with all indorsements: ‘‘ No. ——. Barnesville, June 19, 
1893. First National Bank, pay to the order of Elwood Horner one hundred and 
five dollars, $105.00. J. W. Horner.” Indorsed: ‘‘Elwood Horner. For collec- 
tion account of First National Bank, Belmont, Ohio. William Kinney, Cashier.” 
‘*For collection for account of People’s National Bank, Barnesville, Ohio. A. E. 
Dent, Cashier.” J. W. Horner, individually, had no account with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Barnesville, but had an account there as administrator, and the bank 
charged the check to his administrator account. Upon settlement and balancing his 
pass book on October 6, 1893, J. W. Horner pronounced the check a forgery, and 
refused to allow it in his settlement with the bank. Thereupon the First National 
Bank of Barnesville caused the check to be duly protested on the 9th day of Octo- 
ber, 1893, and caused notice to be served by due course of mail on the Belmont 
Bank that the check was a forgery, and demanded payment of the check from the 
bank. About the ist of October, 1893, said Elwood Horner died, leaving an estate 
wholly insolvent, of which facts the Belmont Bank had knowledge when it received 
the notice of protest. None of the banks had any knowledge that the check was a 
forgery, and all believed it to be genuine. 

Upon these facts the common pleas court rendered judgment in favor of the 
Belmont Bank, defendant below. The circuit court reversed the judgment and 
rendered judgment against the Belmont Bank, and in favor of the First National 
Bank of Barnesville, for the full amount of the check, with interest and costs. 
Thereupon the Belmont Bank filed its petition in error in this court, seeking to re- 
verse the judgment of the circuit court, and asking an affirmance of the judgment 
of the common pleas. 

BurRkKEt, J. (after stating the facts): Since the case of Price vs. Neal, 3 Burrows, 
1354, decided by Lord Mansfield in 1762, the general rule has been, and is, that, 
when the drawee of a check or bill pays the same to a bona fide holder, such drawee 
cannot recover the money back upon discovering such check or bill to be a forgery. 
The drawee is presumed to know the signature of the drawer, and if, when the 
check or bill is presented to the drawee for payment, he pays the same, and it after- 
wards turns out to be a forgery, he cannot recover the money back from the person 
to whom he paid it. When the drawee is a bank, there is a much stronger reason 
for holding it to know the signature of its depositors and customers than in the case 
of a private individual, because banks keep a book in which are preserved the gen- 
uine signatures of their depositors, customers and correspondents. 

That the general rule is as above stated is shown by the following authorities : 
National Park Bank vs. Ninth Nat. Bank (46 N. Y. 77); Smith vs. Mercer (6 Taunt. 
76); Wilkinson vs. Johnson (8 Barn. & C. 428); National Bank of Commerce vs. Na- 
tional Mechanics’ Bank (55 N. Y. 211); Frank vs. Bank (84 N. Y. 209); Levy vs. 
Bank (4 Dall. 234); Morse, Banks [8d Ed.] 468; 2 Daniel, Neg. Inst. [3d Ed.] 
SS 1859, 1655; Northwestern Nat. Bank vs. Bank of Commerce (107 Mo. 402); Com- 
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mercial and Farmers’ Nat. Bank vs. First Nat. Bank (80 Md. 11); Deposit Bank vs. 
Fayette Nat. Bank (90 Ky. 10); National Bank vs. First Nat. Bank (151 Mass. 280); 
National Park Bank vs. Seaboard Bank (114 N. Y. 28); 5 Am. and Eng. Enc. 
Law [2d Ed.] 1071; Hliés vs. Trust Co. (4 Ohio St. 628). 

This last case fully recognizes the general rule, but the majority of the court, 
two judges dissenting, held that there was a local custom among banks at Cincin- 
nati to the effect that, before purchasing bills or checks drawn upon other banks in 
that city, the purchasing bank should have the identity of the person offering to 
dispose of the paper fully shown, and make careful inquiry as to his right to the 
paper, and as to its being genuine, and that the purchasing bank in that case, hav- 
ing neglected the customary precautions, was guilty of such negligence as to make 
it liable to pay back the money received on the forged bills. The Court was care- 
ful to say that it was dealing only with the case then under consideration ; and the 
right to recover back the money in that case is founded upon the local custom, and 
the general rule is not modified further than to hold that in view of the local cus- 
tom, known to both banks, the purchasing bank was guilty of such negligence in 
taking the bills from an unidentified stranger as to render it liable to pay back the 
money when the bills turned out to be forgeries. 

It is urged that, as the check was presented for payment to the drawee bank by 
another bank in good standing, the drawee bank had a right to presume that the 
check was all right, and, relying upon such presumption, it was thereby thrown off 
its guard, and was less careful in scrutinizing the signature to the check than if the 
same had been presented at its counter for payment by an individual. 

A holding to this effect has been made in a few cases wherein the indorsements 
were unrestricted, but when the indorsement is ‘‘ for collection” or ‘‘ for account 
of,” it is notice to the drawee that the bank presenting the check or bill for pay- 
ment is not the owner, but only the agent of the owner, and that the money is to be 
remitted to the owner, back through the same channel through which the check or 
bill was received by the collecting bank. In such cases the collecting bank acts as 
the agent or servant of the owner, and the drawee bank is not justified in relaxing 
its vigilance. 

Some years ago the practice of indorsing checks ‘for collection” or ‘‘ for ac- 
count of” had become almost universal ; and when it was decided in the above cases 
of National Park Bank vs. Seaboard Bank and Northwestern Nat. Bank vs. Bank of 
Commerce that the drawee bank could not recover back the money, in the one case 
from the collecting bank, or in the other from the bank owning the draft, it startled 
the banks located in large cities, and awakened them to the dangers attending the 
payment of such drafts or bills; and the result was that in the year 1896 the clear- 
ing house in the city of New York adopted arule to the effect that its members 
should not send through the excbanges any paper having any qualified or restrict- 
ive indorsements, such as ‘‘ for collection” or ‘‘for account of,” unless all indorse- 
ments were guaranteed by the bank sending such paper. This action was soon fol- 
lowed by the clearing-houses in other cities, and m some of them all indorsements 
are required to be either in blank, or ‘‘ pay to —— or order.” 

By this action of the clearing-houses, indorsements ‘‘ for collection” or ‘‘ for ac- 
count of” have fallen into disuse, and the banking business of the country is now 
done almost universally upon unrestricted indorsements.* The decisions of the 
courts as to the rights and liabilities of the parties to paper with unrestricted in- 
dorsements thereon vary somewhat in different States ; but in this State the general 





* The objection to this form of indorsement has been removed by the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, which makes all unqualified indorsements, whether restricted or not, warranties 
of the genuineness of the instrument in all respects. (See Crawford’s Annotated Negotia- 
ble Instruments Law, p. 57. See also BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for August, 1897, p. 259.) 
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rule that the drawee bank is bound to know the signature of the drawer has not 
been modified further than as permitted by local custom, as in Trust Co. Case, above 
cited. , 

It is urged that the Belmont Bank, having indorsed the check, thereby guar- 
antied that the signatures of the drawer and indorsers were genuine, and some 
cases are cited to that effect. (People’s Bank vs. Franklin Bank, 88 Tenn. 299 ; First 
National Bank of Danvers vs. First National Bank of Salem, 151 Mass. 280.) Other 
cases hold that an indorser does not guaranty that the name of the drawer is gen- 
uine, but that the drawee must determine that for himself, and at his own peril. 
(Bank vs. Boutell, 60 Minn. 189), and cases there cited. 

In the cases in which it has been held that the indorsement is a guaranty, to the 
effect that the name of the drawer is genuine, the indorsements were unrestricted, 
and therefore indicated an absolute transfer and sale of the paper. 

But when the indorsement is for ,collection only, as in this case, it indicates on 
its face that the indorser remains the owner of the paper, and that his successive 
indorsees are only his agents for the sole purpose of collecting the paper and re- 
mitting the proceeds to him. Such a restricted indorsement does not authorize a 
subsequent indorsee to negotiate the paper. His only power is to collect it, and the 
drawee bank is bound by the notice in the indorsement. Such an indorsement is 
not a guaranty that the name of the drawer is genuine, but only that the names of 
the indorsers then on the paper are genuine. (Mechanics’ Bank vs. Valley Packing 
Oo. 70 Mo. 648, 4 Mo. App. 200; Northwestern National Bank vs. Bank of Com- 
merce, 107 Mo. 402.) In the case now under consideration the drawer’s name was a 
forgery, but the name of the payee indorsed on the check was genuine, having been 
written by the Cashier at the request of the payee. 

It has been urged that, if the payee had been required by the Cashier to write 
his name upon the check, it might have shown that his name in the body of the 
check had been written by himself, and thus lead to a detection of the forgery. 

But in the above case of First National Bank of Danvers vs. First National Bank 
of Salem the payee indorsed the check, and the handwriting was the same in both 
names, payee and indorser ; and yet the forgery was not thereby detected, and the 
court attaches no importance to the fact in its decision of the case. In that case, 
and in the above case in 4 Ohio St. 628, and in nearly all the cases in which the 
money has been recovered back, the bank purchasing the check or bill took it from 
an unidentified stranger; and this has often, though not always, been held to be 
such negligence as would authorize a recovery of the money. But in the case at 
bar the facts do not show Elwood Horner to have been a stranger to the Cashier of 
the Belmont Bank, because, as soon as he was notified of the forgery, he pointed 
out that Mr. Horner had died only a féw days before, and that his estate was wholly 
insolvent. He was therefore known, and required no identification, and the cases 
which turn upon the unidentified stranger have no application to this case. 

Again, it is conceded that J. W. Horner had no individual account with the First 
National Bank of Barnesville, the drawee, and that the bank charged the check to 
his account as administrator. This was not only irregular but wrong. The bank 
should have refused payment, and allowed the check to go to protest; or, if it de- 
sired to favor Mr. Horner, it should have notified him that his check was at the 
bank, and no funds with which to pay the same. Had this been done, the forgery 
would haye been discovered at once, and notice would have been given to the Bel- 
mont Bank, and that bank would then have had recourse on E]wood Horner, who in- 
dorsed and sold the check. Whethur he was then solvent or not does not appear, 
and is of no importance. The bank would have had its recourse against him with- 
in three or four days after it parted with its money, and such recourse is regarded 
in commercial transactions as a valuable right ; and of this right the Belmont Bank 
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was deprived by the acts of the Barnesville Bank in not detecting that the name of 
its depositor was forged to the check, and in negligently charging it to his account 
as administrator. 

It is therefore clear that the Belmont Bank was guilty of no negligence, and that 
the loss occurred by reason of the acts of the First National Bank of Barnesville, 
and that it would be unconscionable to permit it to recover the money back from 
the Belmont Bank. 

The judgment of the circuit court is therefore reversed, and that of the common 
pleas affirmed. Judgment accordingly. 

Minshall, J., dissents. 





BANK PRESIDENT—POWERS—EMPLOYMENT OF ATTORNEY. 
Supreme Court of California, June 14, 1898. 
PACIFIC BANK ve. STONE. 


The President of a bank has no power ez officid to bind the bank by the employment of an 
attorney. 





This was an action brought by the plaintiff upon promissory notes. The defend- 
ant pleaded a contract for professional services as attorney-at-law rendered plaintiff, 
by which “‘ plaintiff agreed to cancel and deliver to defendant the note set forth in 
the complaint, and to extinguish the indebtedness.” | 

CuIpMAN, C. (omitting part of the opinion): Appellant claims, and we think 
rightly, that the sole question was and is: Was the acting President of plaintiff 
corporation vested with authority to make the contract in question without the 
sanction of the board of directors? * * * 

It is true that Mr. Morse, in his work upon Banks and Banking (volume 1, 
§ 143), lays down the doctrine that to take charge of the litigation of a bank is the 
function of the President by virtue of his office. But this doctrine is controverted 
by Mr. Thompson in his treatise on the Law of Corporations (volume 4, § 4620). 
The cases cited by Mr. Morse presented the question of the authority of the attorney 
to bring the action for, or to appear and defend the corporation, and in which the 
interests of third parties were involved. In such cases the courts presume the 
authority to so appear. But a distinction is made where the attorney himself sues 
the corporation upon a contract for services rendered. 

An instructive case is that of Bright vs. Cemetery Ass’n (83 La. Ann. 58). Bright 
was employed by the President of defendant company to conduct certain litigation, 
for which the attorney was to be paid as a contingent fee one-third of the amount 
of the tax from which he might succeed in relieving his client. There was no 
evidence showing the participation of the board of directors in the contract, or any 
act of such board to authorize their President to enter into the alleged contract in 
behalf of the company. The action rested where appellant appears to place his 
right to recover here, to wit, upon the inherent or ez officio powers of the President. 
Section 5 of the charter of the defendant company provided that ‘‘all the powers 
of this corporation shall be vested in a board of directors,” etc., which is the statute 
law of this State. The Court said: 

‘It is elementary that corporate bodies are artificial beings or persons, who can 
act only in the mode prescribed by the law creating them, or in the manner specified 
in their organic law or charter. It is true that, in many corporations, acts of admin- 
istration in their ordinary business pursuits can, and must of necessity, be performed 
by the President or other authorized officer ; but such authority must be provided 
for by special laws, or by stipulation in the charter, and must apply to well-defined 
acts within the essential object or objects for which the corporation was created.” 
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After pointing out the declared objects of the defendant corporation, the Court 
said : 

‘“‘But this power could not possibly be extended to cover such a contract as 
forms the basis of this suit. The record shows that the company had a regular 
attorney, and, in our opinion, no authority short of the action of the board of direct- 
ors could justify the President to employ and retain a special attorney, outside of 
usual legal business, to represent the association in a litigation of great moment 
and magnitude, which would be rife with vital consequences to the company and 
would entail the payment of a large fee.” 

Upon the point as to when the authority will be presumed, the Court said : 

‘* Plaintiff fails to recognize a necessary distinction, which qualifies this rule in 
its application, between cases where the attorney’s authority to appear is to be 
tested with reference to the effect of their professional acts on the interest of third 
parties, and cases when, suing for their fees, their authority or employment is 
specially denied by the parties whom they represented in legal proceedings. In 
the latter cases they must prove a retainer or contract, as alleged, by legal evidence; 
and, if the alleged contract was with a corporation, the contract must be shown to 
have been made by the person or persons duly authorized thereto, for corporate 
bodies can act or contract only in the manner and form prescribed by law or by 
their charter.” 

The case was reargued on motion for rehearing, and the authorities again care- 
fully examined, and the motion was denied. We can perceive no reason why a 
bank President should be clothed with ez officio powers greater than those of the 
President of any other corporation. As director he derives his authority from the 
same source as presidents of other corporations organized under the statute ; and, 
as the presiding officer, his functions and powers, in the management of the cor- 
porate business, are no greater than those of any other director. (Wickersham vs. 
Crittenden, 98 Cal. 7.) 

The statute provides that ‘‘a corporation may, by its by-laws, where no other 
special provision is specially made, provide for * * * (4) The qualifications and 
duties of directors, * * * (5) The compensation and duties of its officers.” 
(Civ. Code, § 303.) ‘‘ The corporate powers, business and property of all corpora- 
tions formed under this title must be exercised, conducted and controlled by a board 
of not less than five nor more than eleven directors,” etc. (Id. § 305.) And by 
Section 308 it is provided that the President of the board of directors must be one 
of their number, and ‘‘ must perform the duties enjoined by law or the by-laws of 
the corporation.” : 

We do not doubt but that authority to employ an attorney may be given to the 
President orally or without formal resolution by the directors, or that, where he has 
employed an attorney without such or any authority, the directors may orally or by 
conduct ratify or sanction such employment (Pizley vs. Railroad Co., supra); nor 
do we doubt that the President may be clothed with such general management of 
the affairs of the corporation by resolution or by-laws of the directors, or by their 
acquiescence or consent, as would raise a presumption of authority to act in a par- 
ticular case where such proofs were made. 

But in the absence of all evidence of authority to employ an attorney, as was the 
case here, and in the absence of all evidence of subsequent consent or ratification, 
we must hold that the contract sued upon was unauthorized ; and, in an action 
based thereon, he cannot recover. The case does not present an instance of a con- 
tract ultra vires (such as Main vs. Casserly [67 Cal. 126], for example, and like cases) ; 
for the corporation here did not assume to make the contract with defendant, as in 
that case. It is not the case of a corporation repudiating its contract while retain- 
ing its fruits; it is the case of an officer acting wholly beyond his powers, where 
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there is an entire failure to show that the directors had any knowledge of the con- 
tract, or consented to it or ratified it. 
It is recommended that the judgment and order be affirmed. 





NOTES MADE FOR ACCOMMODATION OF BANK—ACTION BY RECE'VER. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, February 15, 1898. 
STAPYLTON vs. TEAGUE. 
The Receiver of an insolvent National bank cannot recover upon notes made for the ac- 
commodation of the bank. 





Before Pardee and McCormick, Circuit Judges, and Swayne, District Judge : 

PARDEE, Circuit Judge: These three cases are alike in the controlling facts, and 
may be disposed of in one opinion. On the undisputed facts in the case the notes 
sued on were given without consideration and for the accommodation and advan- 
tage of the First National Bank of Ocala. The bank had full notice of this, if it is 
possible to charge a bank with notice to and the knowledge of its managing officers. 
The bank was not an innocent holder, nor even a holder for value, and to allowa 
recovery in the interest of the bank would be the grossest injustice. The Receiver 
bringing these suits stands in the shoes of the bank. The trial judge directed a ver- 
dict for the defendants ; and, as in no aspect of the case do we think the plaintiff 
can recover, it is wholly unnecessary to consider in detail the elaborate assignments 
of error. The judgments of the lower court were right and they are affirmed. 





TRUST COMPANIES—POWER TO ACT AS ASSIGNEE—BANKING POWERS. 


Supreme Court of Winconsin, April 12, 1898. 
ROANE IRON COMPANY vs. WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY. 
The Act of Wisconsin authorizing trust companies to act as assignee without bond such as 
is required of a natural person, is not unconstitutional. 
Such Act does not confer banking powers, 
The question that the capital stock was not paid in cash, but in securities, can not be 
raised collaterally. 





Winstow, J.: On June 8, 1896, the Moore Manufacturing and Foundry-Com- 
pany, a corporation, made a voluntary assignment for the benefit of its creditors to 
the Wisconsin Trust Company, which accepted the trust, and received into iis pos- 
session the property of the assignor. 

The trust company is a corporation organized and existing under Chapter 158, 
Laws 1887, Chapter 263, Laws 1891, and Chapter 160, Laws 1895. 

The trust company took no oath, and gave no bond as assignee, but had com- 
plied with ‘all the requirements of law as to the depositing of securities with the 
State Treasurer. The plaintiff company, being a creditor of the assignor, thereupon 
garnished the trust company, and claims that the assignment is void. 

The garnishee is a trust company organized pursuant to law for the purpose of 
acting as trustee in the execution of trusts of various kinds, and among the powers 
conferred on it by law it is authorized to execute the offices of executor, adminis- 
trator, trustee, receiver, or assignee, and in such cases it is not required to take any 
oath, or give any bond or security, except in the discretion of the court, other than 
the deposit of a certain amount of securities with the State Treasurer. (Section 6, 
c. 263, Laws 1891, as amended by Chapter 160, Laws 1895.) 

The principal contentions made by the appellant are that the law authorizing 
such companies to act as assignee without bond, such as is required of a natural 
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person, is unconstitutional, as special legislation, conferring ccrporate powers, and 
as discriminating in favor of a class. (Const. Wis. Art. 4, § 31.) 
It is also claiméd that the Act attempts to confer banking powers, and hence is 
void, because it has not been submitted to vote of the people. (Id. Art. 11, § 5.) 
That a corporation may be authorized by law to act as trustee is very well set- 
tled. (1 Beach, Trusts, § 12; 2 Beach, Trusts, §§ 674, 675; Chaplin, Exp. Trusts, 
§ 112.) 
That the law authorizing the organization of such corporations is a general, and 
not a special or private, law, is certain. There is no more reason for calling it a 
special or private law than there is for calling all of the general laws which author- 
ize the formation of corporations for specified purposes, and with specified powers, 
special or private laws. The fact that it gives no bond except in the discretion of 
the court, but gives security by depositing securities with the State Treasurer, can- 
not be considered as unjust discrimination. Such reasoning would invalidate many 
just and salutary laws. The question is one of legislative policy. (Loan Co. vs. 
_ Beebe, 40 Minn.7.) We have not been able to see that the Act confers banking pow- 
ers on such companies. The Act itself provides that ‘‘nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as giving the right to issue bills to circulate as money, or buy or 


- sell bank exchange, or do a banking business.” 


An attempt was made to show that certain of the subscriptions to the capital 
stock of the trust company had not been paid in cash, but in securities. This ques- 
tion could not be raised by collateral attack. The judgment dismissing the gar- 
nishment proceedings was plainly right. Judgment affirmed. 





COLLECTIONS—INSOLVENCY. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, June 9, 1898. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF OMAHA vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MOLINE. 


A bank at Moline forwarded to a bank in Omaha, Neb., for collection, and so indorsed, a 
note payable at the Holt County Bank, O’Neill, Neb. It was sent to the latter by the 
intermediary bank, indorsed for collection, but inclosed with a letter by which the bank 
of collection was instructed to credit the amount of the note, when paid, to the Omaha 
bank, between which and the bank of collection there had been continuous dealings 
and accounts during four or five years prior to and inclusive of the time of this trans- 
action. The collection was paid and a credit given for the amount to the intermediary 
bank, and on the same day the bank of collection failed. Its account with the Omaha 
bank was at the time overdrawn. Held, that the Omaha bank was liable to the Moline 
bank for the amount of the note. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 





DIRECTORS—CARE AND SKILL—LIABILITY. 
Supreme Court of Mississippi, May 16, 1898. 
WOLF, et al. vs. SIMMONS. 


Directors of banks are to be understood as contracting for reasonable capacity, skill, and 
care in the discharge of their duties, and are consequently liable for the want of such 
capacity, skill, and care to all persons who have been damaged thereby. 





TERRAL, J... H. Wolf & Co., a mercantile firm of Chicago, Ill., on November 22, 
1895, sold to J. Gidwitz, of Glendora, Miss., a bill of goods to the amount of $151.28. 
A draft for the amount, accompanied by the bill of lading of the goods, was sent to 
the Clarksdale Bank & Trust Company for collection, with directions to deliver the 
bill of lading only upon payment of the draft. The draft and the bill of lading 
were received by the bank and were turned over by its Cashier to Gidwitz. Gid- 
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witz testified that he paid the bank the amount of the draft, but Broadus, the Cash- 
ier of the bank, testified that they were delivered without payment of the draft. 
The bank failed sometime in January following, without having paid H. Wolf & 
Co. the contents of the draft ; and they brought this suit against the directors of 
the bank, individually, to recover the same. 

The cause of action as contained in the written statement of it filed before the 
justice of the peace, is not certain and definite ; yet the evidence given, and that of- 
fered but rejected by the court, disclose a purpose on the part of the plaintiffs to 
charge the directors of the bank on the ground of fraud. 

The plaintiffs offered to prove that the bank was insolvent to the knowledge of 
the directors, and that some of the directors had misappropriated the assets of the 
bank ; toshow whether regular meetings of the directory of the bank had been held, 
and the character of the supervision given by the directors to the concerns of the 
bank ; to show the state of the accounts between Gidwitz and the bank, and other 
like evidence, all of which was excluded. At common law every person undertak- 
ing to act for others is presumed as undertaking to act with integrity, diligence, 
and skill, and an action on the case for damages lay. for a breach of such duties, 
(8 Bl. Comm. 165.) 

Directors of banks are to be understood as contracting for reasonable capacity, 
skill, and care in the discharge of their duties (Morse, Banks, § 125), and are conse- 
quently liable for the want of such capacity, skill, and care to all persons who have 
been damaged thereby. (Id. § 128.) 

Bank directors who know of the insolvency of the corporation and yet hold it 
out to the world as worthy of credit, and at the same time appropriate its assets to 
their own advantage, are said, in Thompson on Corporations, unquestionably to 
render themselves individually liable to all persons injured by their misconduct. 
(Section 4139.) 

We are inclined to the opinion that the evidence offered by the plaintiffs should 
have been admitted before the jury. Wherefore the judgment is reversed and the 
case is remanded for a new trial. 





REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made fcr Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent prompily 
by mail. See advertisement in back part of this number. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: CHICAGO, Ill., July 21, 1898. 
SIR :—We would be pleased to receive your opinion on the following question: A Chicago 
bank received notice as follows: ** Bank in my hands. Refuse further payment of drafts. 
(Signed) State Bank Examiner.”’ The bank in trouble, being located in the State of Iowa, had 
on deposit at the time of the receipt of this notice several thousand dollars with its Chicago 
bank. During the day after the receipt of this notification, quite a number of drafts drawn 
by the Iowa bank on the Chicago bank, were presented in the regular course of business 
through the clearing-bouse. All these drafts being dated from one to six days before the 
date of the receipt of the notification. Should the Chicago bank pay these drafts, or refuse 
them? We suppose the above case will be governed by the laws in the various States. AsI 
understand it, the law of Illinois is explicit on the subject, that after a check has been given 
it is the assignment of the account, and if the account at the bank is good, when presented, 
the check must be paid. I made inquiry of two or three banks and find that they do not 
agree. One bank advised me that they always refused payment of such drafts after notifica- 
tion. Another one said that they refused the drafts, but kept a record of them and held all 
the money. Still another one, that we could not legally refuse to pay the drafts. 
CASHIER. 
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Answer.—In the Federal courts and in most of the States it would be the plain 
duty of the drawee bank to conform to the directions of the drawer (or, as in this 
case, the drawer’s representative) and refuse payment. But the rule to which our 
correspondent refers, that the drawing and delivery of a check is an assignment of 
the deposit pro tanto, which prevails in Illinois, necessarily establishes a different 
practice for that State. Under this rule the duty of the bank is very far from clear ; 
for while the holder of the check is assignee, his title may be impeached by the 
Receiver of the bank or by the creditors. We think the safer plan is to hold the 
money ; and if the bank is sued by the check holders, give the Receiver notice and 
let him defend the suit. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: , Mass., July 12, 1898. 
Srr:—A note made by one of our customers, and presented to us for payment, is in the 
following form: 


. BosTOon, June 20, 1898. 

Two months after date I promise to pay to the order of Jones & Co. Five hundred dol- 
lars, Payable at W——— National. Bank, C . Value received. 

Value received. A. 8. Brown. 

This is indorsed as follows: ‘* Jones & Co. by E. J. J.”’; *“* Pay Nat. Bank New York, 
or order. Nat. Bank”; “ Pay ——— Nat. Bank of Boston, or order ”: “Pay any 
National Bank or order .’ You will notice that the first indorsement needs a guar- 
antee, and the stamp of the New York bank does the same. Is this bank obliged to pay such 
note (when presented by the last holder, without a guarantee) and does the first bank, stamp- 
ing same, guarantee or certify to the correctness of the same ? 


Answer.—We think the guarantee of the New York bank would enure to the 
benefit of the W National Bank. Indeed, this could be its only purpose ; 
for as to subsequent holders the indorsement alone would be a sufficient warranty. 


Hence we do not deem it necessary that the indorsement should be further guar- 
anteed by the bank presenting the note for payment. 





Editor Bankers’ Magazine: ForT ATKINSON, Wis., July 18, 1898. 

Str :—(1) A Superintendent of the Poor of this county keeps his account with a bank, not 
an Official depository of the county, and the deposit is in no way authorized by the county 
board. Should he affix an internal revenue stamp to the checks drawn by him on this bank, 
as such Officer, in disbursing his funds? 

(2) Should a note, secured by mortgage, be stamped, the mortgage being stamped ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 

Answer.—({1) The checks should be stamped as in other cases, There is no pro- 
vision of the statute which would exempt them from the tax. 

(2) The tax is not upon the transaction, but upon the instruments used ; and the 
note should be stamped as well as the mortgage. 

In confirmation of this view we append the following taken from the ‘*‘ New York 
Law Journal” of August 3: 

‘‘ The ‘ Boston Herald’ states that it is now in position to give answers to ques- 
tions regarding the War Revenue Law, which have been addressed to its columns 
by many real estate men. A series of hypothetical questions were submitted to the 
internal revenue «flicials at Washington by the Herald’s staff in that city, and with 
the answers are reproduced below. * * * 

‘ Question.—Under the law both promissory notes and mortgages must be stamped. 
Must the note accompanying the mortgage be stamped as well as the mortgage ? 
Answer.—Both must be stamped.’”’ 

If the mortgage is for a large sum it would be advisable to adopt the New York 
practice of giving a bond, instead of using a note, as is done in many of the other 
States ; for the stamp duty on the bond would be only fifty cents. 











CANADIAN BANKING AND COMMERCE. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE BANK RETURNS. 





The second quarter of the current year bids fair to compare favorably with the 
preceding one in the showing of business; accumulations under the important 
headings have not been retarded even including the usually quiet month of June. 

The month of April in this country is a sort of breathing spell between the 
business of the winter closing and that of the spring opening, and it is no cause for 
surprise when trade is less active; but this year any change noticeable is that of 
steady progress. This year has been an exceptional one in several respects. Navi- 
gation opened nearly a month earlier than usual, therefore activity in commercial 
circles followed, and thus the banking business was kept fully abreast of the show- 
ing for the preceding months. 

Some have been closely scanning the reduced condition of the banks’ available 
resources and the increased output of money in loans, and at one time feared that a 
tightness in the money market would be the result ; but if such threatened it has 
been averted, and no deterrent effect in obtaining money on good security has so 
far been encountered. 

The April statement in its general composition made a favorable showing com- 
pared with the same month in preceding years. Bank notes in circulation amounted 
to $35,843,651, compared with $80,814,923 on April 30, 1897—an increase of $5,028,- 
728. The causes given by those who give attention to these changes are said to be 
the rush to the Klondyke gold fields, the increased prices for agricultural products, 
the reduced freight rates and the proceeds of the good crops of last year. 

The deposits are another factor in the returns under review indicating prosperity. 
On April 30 deposits payable on demand amounted to $78.196,100. On the same 
date 1897 the amount was $69,730,791, an increase of $8,465,309. Deposits payable 
after notice on April 80, 1898, were $139,997,150. On the same date one year pre- 
vious the amount was $126,994,097, an increase of $13,003,053. Total liabilities of 
the banks were $268,619,023 on April 30, 1898, which was an increase of $25,197,957 
since the same date in 1897. A steady increase is also shown in capital stock and 
reserve fund. Assets increased in about the same ratio as liabilities under the var- 
ious headings. The amount due from banks and agencies in foreign countries 
April 30 was $19,527,216, an increase during the year of $3,125,650. 

The increase of investment in Canadian municipal securities, etc., during the 
year April 30, 1898, over 1897 was $4,259,131. A like increase is shown in railway 
securities. These two items on the date referred to were sixteen and seventeen 
millions respectively. Loans on stocks and bonds were $19,034,498, an increase 
within the year of $5,493,934. Current loans increased during the month of April 
over March $4,079,749, and during the year $5,830,456. Total liabilities amounted 
to $358,531,075, an increase for the year of $25,173,481. 

The Government returns of the banks for May usually receive but scant atten- 
tion from the press in Canada. They appear in the June numbers about the same 
time as many of the leading banks submit their annual statements to the share- 
holders, which latter is a very important factor in the commerce of the country. 
These annual statements, made by tHe General Manager or President, cover the 
ground of the preceding year, and give the result of careful watching during the 
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BANKING AND COMMERCE IN CANADA. 287 
period to which they apply, not only by the person who submits the facts, but by an 
army of branch managers and agents throughout the Dominion, who report regu- 
larly to their head office. These reports are compared and compiled, and the words. 
uttered upon the occasion of the annual gathering of the interested shareholders are 
carefully scanned and studied. That is certainly one argument in favor of the 
branch system. Not only do these annual statements interest the bank’s share- 
holders, but they are anxiously looked for and sought after by all classes of the 
business community. They deal with every branch of domestic and foreign trade. 
Comparisons made of the condition at the different seasons comprise a useful sum- 
mary of the year’s business of the Dominion; a fair estimate is also given, under 
certain conditions, of what may be expected within the coming year. 

Of the banks whose annual statements are most interesting from the point of 
view set forth are Bank of Montreal, Canadian Bank of Commerce, Merchants’ Bank 
of Canada and Bank of Ottawa. 

In the preceding table the May figures follow on the same lines as those of the 
preceding month. The items having materially changed are: Increase in bank 
notes in circulation, May over April, $418,109, and for the year prior, $4,441,315. 
Deposits payable on demand and after notice increased $5,209,288 during the month 
and show an increase for the year of $23,686,866. Total liabilities increased during 
the year preceding May 31, 1898, $28,494,941, and aggregated $274,628,668. Total 
assets were at same date $363,585,782, an increase for the year of $28,889,729. An 
important increase is shown in current loans, amounting to $11,929,095 during the 
year, and over the preceding month $1,563,922. A large amount has been advanced 
for investment in stocks and bonds on call; the increase is shown to be $4,602,973. 
Of the other items it may be mentioned that a fair addition over the same date last 
year has been made to amounts due from banks and agencies in foreign countries, 
being $1,740,371. 
































INCREASE AND DECREASE FOR QUARTER ENDING JUNE 30, 1898. 
Increase 
ASSETS. se —_ 51,| and decrease 
* , for quarter. 
Specie and Dominion notes............ceccecceccceceeees 497, $23,521,040 | Inc., $976,495 
otes of and checks on other banks.............eeeeeee 9,663,728 7,937,640 | Inc., . 1,726,088. 
Due from banks and agencies in foreign countries.. 279, 19,482,365 | Inc., 1,797, 
Due from banks and agencies in United Kingdom..... 8,230,112 8,200,145 | Dec.., 29,967 
Canadian municipal securities and British provid 
or foreign other than Dominion.................eeeee: 16,911,904 | 16,033,025 | Inc.., 878,879. 
ON. GE dk cnccnanccdenncneceecceedetecesnssees 17,352,384 | 16,883,859 | Inc., 468, 525 
Loans on stocks and cone PEG hckuoteseereedeebies .066,715 | 29237.515 | Dec., 970, 800 
Current loans to the puDlic.......ccccccccccvcccccccevess 222,413,538 | 218,035, Inc,, 4,377, 895. 
OG a ab ow ckdaccandcconccdbcesccesuhdcpcecccecaed 2,855, 3,207,076 | Dec, 381,709 
Pe ikk.nd so dn ccacapecddeussonssccseosceucecasce $365,634,052 |$355,876,759 | Inc. $9,757,298 
LIABILITIES. 
Bank notes in Circulation. ......ccccscscccccscccccvccccess $36,539,103 | $35,930,085 | Inc., yey 
Balance due to Dominion Government................+: 4,644,725 | 3,561,708 | Inc. ~ 
Balance due to provincial Governments............+.+: 2,452,726 Se 3T1 
Deposits of the public payable on demand.............. 82, 318,900 76,471,017 Ine.” % ve mr 
Deposits of the — payable after notice............. 144,749,443 | 140,525,489 | Inc., 
Deposits payable after notice or on demand between 
WU bie dibiseadctedbisvhadeiab had snbanseatiacsonduents 2,553,424 | 2,555,465) Dec.., 2,04T 
Due to banks and agencies in foreign countries........ 492,502 509,463 | Dec.., 16,961 
Due to banks and agencies in United Kingdom,.......| 3,225,826 | 3,358,429 be 108. 
TWOGee ING, 6 a's vcccccconcecccasecsees hinnadieceds $277,407,521 |$266,051,460 | Inc., $11,356,061 











The June statement, closing the fiscal year, and the second quarterly review and 
the important changes will be found in the abstract given herewith. In order to give 
& more accurate estimate of the changes which have taken place during the time 


under review a comparative table of amounts on these dates is appended. 





THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 





FACTS ABOUT OUR NEWLY-ACQUIRED TERRITORY. 





The latest and fullest information relative to the newly-acquired territory of the 
United States, the Hawaiian Islands, has just been given to the public in a special 
publication by the Bureau of Statistics. 

Hawaii, it is shown by this statement, at present imports almost everything she 
uses, aside of course from sugar, coffee and fruits, attention having been almost ex- 
clusively given to the raising of sugar, all of which, aside from that consumed in 
the islands, is exported to the United States. Indeed, the United States in 1896 
took 99.64 per cent. of the entire exports of the islands, and supplied 76.27 per cent. 
of all imports, and Consul-General Haywood, in his report, expresses the opinion 
that in case of annexation over ninety-five per cent. of the imports into the islands 
would be the growth, product, or manufacture of the United States, and adds that 
if the American tariff were in force in the islands about $500,000 worth of imports 
which. now enter free of duty and are bought: in countries other than the United 
States, would be bought from this country, the free importation of fertilizers and 
coal alone in 1896 amounting to $466,319. 

The opportunities for travel between the United States and Hawaii are described 
by Consul-General Haywood, who says that the bulk of the steam passenger and 
freight traffic between San Francisco and Honolulu is controlled by the Oceanic 
Steamship Company, their rates being $75 cabin passage and $25 steerage, though a 
number of fine sailing vessels which make regular trips between Port Townsend and 
San Francisco and Honolulu with limited passenger accommodations charge $40 for 
cabin passage. The time for passage between San Francisco and Honolulu by 
steamer is from six to seven days. Freight rates from San Franciscoare: By 
steamer, $5 per ton and five per cent. primage ; by sailing vessels, $8 per ton and 
five per cent. primage, while the rates to Atlantic ports are from $5 to $7 per ton, 
with five per cent. primage, and the duration of the voyage between Honolulu and 
New York from eighty-nine to 184 days. 

On the islands there are three railroads, which, however, are used principally in 
carrying the products of the plantations to the various points of shipment, and ag- 
gregate about seventy miles in length. 

The currency of the islands is of the same unit of value as that of the United 
States. The gold is all of American mintage, and United States silver and paper 
money is in circulation and passes at par. The Hawaiian money is paper, the paper 
being secured by silver held in reserve. Banks keep two accounts with their de- 
positors, silver and gold, and checks are so worded that the depositor may specify 
the account from which the check is to be paid, though in case the check does not 
state in what currency it is to be paid, the law provides that the holder may demand 
gold if the amount is over $10. The Hawaiian silver money amounts to $1,000,000, 
of which $300,000 is held by the Government to secure a like amount of paper. The 
total money in circulation is estimated at $3,300,000. The rate of exchange is 114 
per cent. on Eastern cities of the United States, and one per cent. on the Pacific 
Coast. Goldis at a premium of one per cent. 

The annual internal taxes average $6.48 per capita, the total revenue from all 
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sources, $2,283,070 (in 1896), expenditures, $2,137,103, and the public debt, $4,101,- 
-174, bearing interest at five and six per cent. | 

Commercial travelers are, under the laws now in force, required to take out a | 
license, costing at Honolulu for the island upon which it is located, $570, and on each | 
of the other islands, $255. 

The statement is not such as to encourage those desiring to seek employment in 
Hawaii. The market for all kinds of labor, it says, is overstocked, and it would be 
very unwise, in the opinion of the Consul-General, for anyone to visit the islands 
with no capital on the mere chance of obtaining employment, many of those who 
have so arrived being compelled to return disappointed. Wages on the plantations, 
including house and firewood or room and board, range from $125 to $175 per month 
for engineers and sugar boilers, $50 to $100 per month for blacksmiths and carpen- 
ters, $40 to $75 per month for locomotive drivers, $100 to $175 per month for book- 
keepers, $30 to $40 per month for teamsters. In Honolulu the rates are $5 to $6 per 
day for bricklayers and masons, $2.50 to $5 per day for carpenters and painters, and 
$3 to $5 per day for machinists. Cooks receive from $3 to $6 per week, nurses, 
house servants and gardeners $8 to $12 per month. 

Retail prices of provisions are as follows: Hams, sixteen to thirty cents per 
pound ; bacon, sixteen to twenty cents; flour, $2.50 to $5 per 100 pounds; rice, 
$3.25 to $5 per 100 pounds; butter, twenty-five to fifty cents per pound; eggs, 
twenty-five to fifty cents per dozen, and ice, 1144 cents per pound. 

The productions of the islands are almost entirely a class of articles for which the 
people of the United States have in the past been compelled to send money outside 
of their own borders. Sugar, coffee, tropical fruits and rice, for which we send 
abroad more than $200,000,000 annually, are the chief productions of the islands, 
and while the quantity so produced amounts to less than one-tenth of this sum, it is 
believed that it may be materially increased, and to this extent our expenditures for 
this class of articles be, in future, kept within our own borders and among our own 
people. 

Of sugar, of which it is said the Hawaiian Islands are much more productive in 
a given area than those of the West Indies, the exportation increased from 294,784, - 
819 pounds in 1895 to 520,158,282 pounds in 1897, and for 1898 will, it is expected, 
be considerably in excess of last year. Of coffee the exportation increased from 
3,051 pounds in 1891 to 337,158 pounds in 1897; of rice the exportation increased 
from 3,763,762 pounds in 1895 to 5,499,499 in 1897, and in pineapples the increase 
was equally striking. 

In the matter of imports, as above indicated, nearly all of the necessities of life, 
aside from sugar, fruits and vegetables,‘are imported, the products of the United 
States being given the preference in nearly all cases. 








Untrorm Banxine Laws.—By the enactment in several States of a uniform 
law in respect to negotiable instruments substantial progress has been made in the 
work of simplifying and unifying the laws of the country. The movement might 
well be carried forward until it embraced general laws on the subject of banking. ! 

There is no just reason why a bank depositor in one State should be any less 
secure than another depositor in a different State. It may be answered that the peo- 
ple of the respective commonwealths have the right to regulate their own affairs, 
but a little reflection will show that banks can not fail in one State without causing 
a shock to the banks of other States and perhaps to those of the whole country. 

So far as legal enactments can ensure that result the banks of every State should 
be equally sound. Though it may seem somewhat advanced to suggest the pro- 
priety of uniform banking laws at this time, it will not be long until the absurdity 
of the diversities in these laws will be plainly recognized and a reform demanded. 








OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE. 





The story of the foreign commerce of the United States in the year of her great- 
est exports has just been completed by the Bureau of Statistics in its monthly 
‘‘Summary of Finance and Commerce,” which presents the details of the imports 
and exports in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898. 

It shows that the exports to all parts of the world increased both in manufac- 
tures and products of agriculture, and that while there was a great falling off in 
imports, the reduction was almost exclusively in manufactured articles and food 
products. Manufactured articles ready for consumption fell from $134,375,126 in 
1897, and $145,274,039 in 1896 to $82,570,687 in 1898; articles of food and live 
animals fell from $245,166,197 in 1897 and $237,025,045 in 1896 to $181,480,011 in 
1898, while ‘‘articles of voluntary use, luxury, etc.,” fell from $83,098,970 in 1897, 
and $93,324,154 in 1896 to $77,452,561 in 1898. On the other hand articles required 
by the manufacturers and classified as ‘‘ articles in a crude condition for use in man- 
ufacturing,” of which the 1897 imports were $214,916,625 and those of 1896 $209, - 
868,717, amounted in 1898 to $204,548,917, forming in 1898 over thirty-three per 
cent. of the total importations, while in 1897 they were but twenty-eight per cent. 
and in 1896 twenty-seven per cent. of the total imports, showing a large relative 
increase in the proportion which these articles used in the domestic industries bore 
to the total importations. Manufactured articles for use in the mechanic arts formed 
in 1898 about the same percentage of the imports that they did in 1896 and 1897. 

The exportations of manufactures, which amounted to $288,871,449 in 1898, 
exceeded those of 1897 by $11,586,058 and those of 1896 by $60,300,271 ; while the 
products of agriculture exported amounted to $854,627,929 in 1898 against $683, - 
471,131 in 1897 and $569,879,297 in 1896, the chief increase in agricultural exporta- 


tions being in breadstuffs. 

The exportations of the year increased $180,336,694 and the importations of the 
year decreased $148,725,253, the comparison being made in each case with the 
preceding fiscal year 1897. 

To Europe the exportations increased $160,313,645, while the importations from 
Europe decreased $124,100,391. To North American countries the exportations 
increased $14,676,828 while the importations from the North American countries 
decreased $14,752,180. To South America the exportations increased but $53,325 
while the importations from South American countries decreased $15,295,879. To 
Asia the exportations increased $5,549,863 while the importations from Asia also 
increased $5,300,440, Asia and Ovceanica being the only grand divisions from which 
we increased our purchases during the year. 

The following table shows the total exports to and imports from the countries 
named in the fiscal year 1898 compared with the preceding year : 























| 
Imports. | Exports. 
| | 
1897, | 1898. | 1897, 1898. 

BTID, 0.0.000s50crccowssccsnserssvcesencs $430,192,205 | $306,091,814 |  $813,385,644 | $973,699,280 
North America .........cccccssececseees 105,924,053 91,171,928 124,958,461 | 139,635,289 
South AMETica ............sseeeeeeeeees 107,389,405 92,088,526 33,768.646 33,821,971 
BED occ rvcccvsccrcccscccccscccsapecosocsce 294,597 92,595,087 39,274,905 44,824,268 
DOOMED 2. 0ccccrcccsccccccseves sevevees 24,400,439 26,859,220 22,652,773 21,991,381 
FICA ...ccccccccccccccccccccsvccececcees 9,529,713 7,193,649 | . 16,958,127 17,857,752 
BOOM 0. ccccccccvevcccccsecvccceces $764,730,412 $616,005,159 | $1,050,993,556 | $1,231,329,950 
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The condition of Spanish finances is far from satis- 
factory from the standpoint of sound economy, and the 
regulations adopted to curtail interest charges abroad 
are doing much to alienate the sympathy of foreign financiers. The Govern- 
ment continues to pay interest in gold upon Spanish securities held abroad, 
but is paying only depreciated Spanish money in Spain, and has recently 
published a decree requiring many formalities, by way of affidavit and proof, 
of the foreign ownership of securities. This decree excited so many criti- 
cisms that the time for presenting securities held abroad for certification was 
extended from June 30 to July 10, but this has not diminished the irritation 
of the holders of Spanish bonds. Another step which has excited even more 
acute criticism is the passage of a law providing for the payment in pesetas, 
7. e., in Spanish depreciated money, of the interest on the Cuban debt, with- 
out regard to its ownership. The reason assigned for this action is that the 
Treasury of the Island is not able to collect the necessary receipts destined 
to the payment of interest, and the bondholder is left to infer that payment 
in gold will be resumed when Spanish sovereignty is undisputed over Cuba, 
This policy is of special significance, because it seems to intimate that the 
Cuban debt is not an obligation of the home Government of Spain, but rests 
absolutely upon the revenues of the Island. | 

Far-seeing financiers in Spain continue to urge that the Government make 
peace in order to escape financial ruin. A long list of new charges took effect 
on July 1, most of them simply increasing the rates of existing taxes. Their 
effect is summed up by the Madrid correspondent of ‘‘ L’ Heconomiste Huro- 
péen” in that journal for July 8, in the declaration that there is an increase 
of ten per cent. in the taxes affecting real estate, agriculture, salaries paid by 
the Government, the provinces and municipalities, the charges for judicial 
proceedings, the honorary appointments of ministerial offices, upon the in- 
terest and sinking fund of the interior debt, the income from negotiable 
securities, the octroti taxes, and the salt tax. There is an increase of twenty 
per cent. in the industrial and commercial contributions, the taxes upon suc- 
cessions and transfers, mines, titles of nobility, the free ports, the contribu- 
tions accepted by the Basque provinces and Navarre, pleasure carriages, cus- 
toms taxes, cordials, distilled liquors, foreign sugar, colonial produce, trans- 
portation lines and the stamp taxes. The personal income taxes are increased 
thirty per cent. of the present amount. ‘The correspondent of the French 
journal, after reciting these increased burdens, expresses wonder how a coun- 
try already impoverished and half ruined can support such charges, He de- 
clares that misery is everywhere, that the most necessary commodities are at 
enormous prices, and that the mills can no longer continue their operations. 
The editor of ‘‘ L’ Hconomiste Européen,” in his weekly review of the money 
market, discusses the proposition to issue paper money in Spain as follows : 
7 


The Condition of 
Spanish Finances. 
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‘¢ At Madrid exchange is at eighty-five per cent. The rumor is abroad that the Gov- 
ernment intends to issue 500,000,000 pesetas in paper money. If this news is confirmed, it 
means the definitive ruin of Spain. The United States were able to issue paper money dur- 
ing the war of secession, which lost more than sixty per cent. in value, but which after the 
peace was partially retired, and that remaining in circulation raised to par. But the United 
States have resources which are totally lacking to Spain, and she would be wrong in seek- 
ing such lessons from her more fortunate adversary. If the Government, rather than re- 
sign itself to an absolutely necessary peace, plunges into the worst financial speculations, it 
may be predicted that the loss of her colonies and her repeated defeats will be for Spain the 
least of the evils to which she will be subjected. Every one knows what the assignats cost 
France. They will cost Spain still more, for France had a resource in the national wealth, 


and Spain has nothing.’’ 


’ The new regulations for the Government of the Paris 
no lag omar bourse were promulgated by the Government and took 
effect July 1. There was some expectation that the 
project endorsed by the Chambers would be abandoned as the result of the 
fall of the Méline cabinet, but this did not prove to be the case. The new 
regulations provide a syndical chamber for the government of the bourse, 
which is required to guarantee the execution of contracts by all of the priv- 
ileged brokers (agents de change); increase the number of privileged brokers 
from sixty to seventy, and reduce the rates of brokerage. These proposi- 
tions cover the regulations governing the old privileged body of agents de 
change. The coulisse, or unofficial body of brokers which has grown up in 
defiance of old laws, is net destroyed, but its power to do business is consid- 
erably modified by the new regulations. 
' Prof. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, in ‘‘ L’ Economiste Francais,” of July 2, criti- 
cises the requirement that the agents de change shall be held to corporate lia- 
bility, because he says that the more enterprising brokers will be restricted 
by the timidity of the most cautious, who will control the syndical chamber. 
‘‘ If the agents de change,” he says, ‘‘ constituted only a part of the market 
and had beside them, as until now, another center of affairs, free and active, 
this extreme prudence on the part of the agents de change would have few 
inconveniences, but now that the coulisse is to be, if not entirely destroyed, 
at least limited and subordinated, it may have unfortunate consequences.”’ 
Prof. Leroy-Beaulieu does not consider the increase of the number of the 
official brokers sufficient, if they are to control the entire volume of stock ex- 
change dealings, nor does he consider the reductions in brokerage rates alto- 
gether happy. He has often recommended the reduction of rates upon 7e- 
ports, but regards the old rates as sufficiently light upon cash transactions 
and those involving actual delivery. The rates upon reports have been such 
that they have not been negotiated upon the bourse, but have practically 
been transformed into loans upon securities, without the guarantee of a 
broker, by the great credit establishments. 

The Government has promulgated, along with the regulations of the offi- 
cial market, a decree regarding the application of the tax upon negotiable 
securities, which has a direct bearing upon stock exchange transactions, 
This decree is as liberal as the law permits and admits the right of direct ne- 
gotiation of securities by the owner without employing an intermediary. 
The coupons of corporations which have not established an accredited repre- 
sentative in France, giving guarantees for the payment of the taxes, cannot 
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be officially paid, but may be purchased severally by French houses. This 
exception ‘‘ whips the devil around the stump” in a manner which will prob- 
ably prevent the transfer of a large volume of profitable business from Paris 
to London, Brussels or Geneva. The new regulations are more stringent re- 
garding the issue and official sale of foreign securities on the Paris market. 
Such issues cannot be made until after the creation of a French representa- 
tive, who gives guarantees for the payment of the ten per cent. tax upon the 
annual dividends and the transfer tax. Prof. Leroy-Beaulieu declares that 
Frenchmen will continue to buy and sell these securities, but will do it upon 
the London market, and that the French Government will be no richer for 
imposing burdens upon the free transfer of negotiable securities in Paris. 





us The energetic efforts of Mr. Campos Salles, the recent- 

rents te all ly elected President of the Brazilian Republic, who has 

* been studying financial methods in Europe, have re- 

sulted in an arrangement with the Rothschilds of London for the refunding 

of the heavy liabilities of his Government and the effort to strengthen the 

rate of exchange. The plan is necessarily a readjustment which lightens the 

burdens of Brazil and takes something from the nominal rights of the bond- 

holders, but it is declared by the London ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine” that ‘‘ It 

must have been obvious to bondholders for some time past that with the ex- 

change at only about one-fifth of the par value of the currency gold pay- 
ments on the foreign debt could not long be continued.”’ 

The plan announced by Messrs. Rothschild is in some respects similar to 
that adopted by the Argentine Government. A feature of the Brazilian 
scheme, however, which should commend itself to the bondholders, is the 
provision which has been made for the deposit in London of paper money 
equivalent at the fixed exchange to the funding bonds as issued, in order to 
insure the reduction of the redundant currency. 

The Brazilian Government, it is announced in the published notice, has 
decided to fund for three years, from July 1, 1898, to June 30, 1901, the in- 
terest on the external debt, on the four and a half per cent. internal gold 
loan of 1897, and also certain amounts payable annually for railway guaran- 
tees. The Government has accordingly authorized Messrs. N. M. Rothschiid 
& Sons to issue an amount not exceeding £10,000,000 in nominal capital of 
five per cent. funding bonds specially secured by the customs revenue. The 
sinking funds and redemption of the loans will be suspended for thirteen 
years from July 1, 1898. The five per cent. funding bonds will be specially 
secured by the Rio de Janeiro customs revenues, on which they will be 
a first charge after provision has been made for the amount required for in- 
terest and repayment of the £2,000,000 five per cent. Treasury bills issued in 
January, 1898, which are repayable at the rate of £500,000 every six months, 
the first amount being due on July 1, 1898. The bonds will also be secured 
by the customs revenues of the other ports of the Union, should the Rio de 
Janeiro customs at any time prove insufficient. According to the official re- 
turns, the customs revenues of the Federal capital amounted, for the year 
1897, to 92,000 contos of reis, equivalent, at the exchange of 7d., to £2,683,- 
333, and at the exchange of 8d. to £3;066,666. The total customs revenues of 
the Union, including the above, amounted to 244,000 contos of reis, equiva- 
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lent at the exchange of 7d., to £7,116,666, and at the exchange of 8d. to 
£8, 133,333. 

On and after January 1, 1899, and pari passw with the issue of funding 
bonds, the Government will deposit in Rio de Janeiro, in trust with the Lon- 
don and River Plate Bank, Limited, the London and Brazilian Bank, Limi- 
ted, and the Brazilianische Bank fur Deutschland, the equivalent of the 
bonds, in current paper money at the exchange of 18d., and the paper 
money equivalent to the bonds issued from July 1 to December 31, 1898, will 
be deposited in the same manner during a period of three years commencing 
January 1, 1899. The paper money deposited will either be withdrawn from 
circulation and destroyed, or when the exchange is favorable, will be applied 
in the purchase of bills on London in favor of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & 
Sons, to be placed to the credit of a fund towards the future payment in gold 
of the interest on the loans and the railway guarantees. 

The redemption of these bonds by means of the sinking fund will com- 
mence at the end of ten years from June 30, 1901, but the Government re- 
serves the right to pay the principal at par at any time. This plan has ex- 
cited some criticism among European holders of Brazilian bonds, but on the 
whole seems to be regarded as representing substantially all that could be ex- 
pected. 

M. Edmond Théry, in discussing the economic situation in Brazil, cecom- 
mends that the federation hereafter collect customs dues in gold at the rate 
of exchange prevailing just prior to their collection. He argues that this 
will at once furnish the Treasury with a gold fund and will arrest the specu- 
lation for the fall of exchange which has been carried on so extensively at 
Rio. It will hereafter be for the interest of merchants to speculate for a rise 
of exchange rather than a fall, because a rise will permit them to purchase 
the gold necessary for customs payments with a smaller quantity of Brazilian 
paper money than when exchange is depressed. The favorable effects of the 
new project are indicated by the rise of exchange which has already taken 
place from 5 11-16 pence to seven pence. 





The economic situation in Germany continues to be 
The Economic Situa- somewhat unsettled, in spite of large accumulations of 

Gan in Sareny: capital, the increase of banking activity, and a discount 
rate of three per cent. at the Imperial Bank. It is announced by well-in- 
formed correspondents in Berlin that the Bank does not contemplate an ad- 
vance of its rate at present, in spite of some scarcity in circulating capital, 
but that an advance to five per cent. will probably be made at the end of the 
summer. 

The action of the bourse law has been to transfer dealings in securities to 
the big banks. They have profited by the upward movement of securities 
and the activity in handling them, and are in many cases increasing their 
capital. 

The Breslauer Disconto Bank is about raising its capital from 30,000,000 
to 40,000,000 marks. It is the fourth large Berlin bank which has taken this 
step since the beginning of the year, the National Bank having made an in- 
crease of 15,000,000 marks, the Darmstader Bank 25,000,000 marks, and the 
Berlin Bank 10,000,000 marks. 
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These various increases have raised the aggregate capital of the Berlin 
banks from 769,000,000 marks at the close of 1897 to 829,000,000 marks 
($207,000,000) at the present time, and the reserves would carry the amount 
to 1,000,000,000 marks. 

Notwithstanding these outward indications of prosperity, there has been 
a hardening of the money market which threatens to arrest activity in stocks 
and to depress their price. One of the large banking houses has issued a cir- 
cular letter, recommending its clients to lighten their holdings of industrial 
securities because of the condition of the market. Importations of gold have 
taken place from London and Paris to satisfy the most urgent demands, but 
the circulation of the Imperial Bank towards the close of, June was 27,500,- 
000 marks larger than at the same date in 1897, and the metallic reserve was 
56,600,000 marks less than at that time. The hunger for industrial securities 
paying high returns, moreover, is diverting the public from the Government 
securities, which pay only two per cent. 

The syndicate charged by the Saxon Government with placing 52,000,000 
marks ($13,000,000) in three per cent. bonds has been obliged to postpone the 
placement until 1899. They have not been able to persuade the public to 
take the entireloan. The City of Bremen also has been obliged to increase 
from three to three and a half per cent. the rate of its new loan. 

The Berlin correspondent of the London ‘‘ Economist,” in discussing the 
economic situation, in the issue of July 2, says : 


‘Proofs have been furnished in abundance that the three per cent. type is not only not 
popular, but that it is actually insufficient to meet the wants of investors in this country. 
Germany has acquired enormous wealth during the last twenty-five years, but the accumu- 
lation of wealth is not so great that people who had drawn four per cent. and not long ago 
even five per cent., will be content with three per cent. They consequently go into 
‘ operating,’ in order to earn more, and so far the majority state that they have done well, 
because every body imagines he can shift what he bought at high prices at still higher prices 
to his neighbor.’’ 


Two important announcements were made in the closing days of June, 
after the election of the new Reichstag, regarding the financial policy of the 
Government, in a journal supposed to reflect the views of the Administra- 
tion. One of these announcements was that the Government was not favor- 
able to the ownership of the Imperial Bank by the State, and that no mem- 
ber of the Administration was committed to it. The other declaration was 
that there was no disposition to change the existing monetary system. These 
announcements, made in advance of the meeting of the new Reichstag, ap- 
pear to be intended as a warning that socialistic and bimetallic propositions 
will not receive the sanction of the executive powers. 


An interesting account of the Country Bankers’ As- 
sociation of France (Union des Banquiers des Depart- 
ments) is presented in the London ‘‘ Bankers’ Maga- 
zine” for July. The association contains 182 banks and bankers, which 
carry on business in no less than sixty-six of the eighty-six French depart- 
ments. Some of these banks have several branches, one of them as many as 
eighteen, including the head office. Regarding the operation of the French 
country banks the ‘‘ Bankers’ Magazine ” says : 


Country Banks in 
France. 
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if ‘‘ These branches are in some cases situated in aniin small towns, almost villages. In 
. this respect the working of French country banking appears to correspond in great degree 
| with the business as carried on in this country, but there are a good many differences in 
a detail between the French banks and their English contemporaries. So far as we can learn, 
iH correspondents in Paris are not universal—even if they are general, but French business is 
tl not centred in Paris to anything like the same extent as English business centres in Lon- 
i don. Nor is information given as to whether current accounts and drawing cheques in 
f payment of small transactions is encouraged, or whether more attention is given to deposit 
t | accounts, and what rate of interest is allowed on them. In some instances the work is car- 
au ried on by associations of the nature of limited companies, but the greater part is conducted 
| | by private firms, occasionally by individuals. The names of widows and of sons occur not 
i | unfrequently, showing the hereditary character of the business. A good many of the banks 
mH || appear to have been established for a considerable time.”’ 
HH The French country bankers are complaining, like those of other Euro- 
Ht pean countries, of Government competition. It is not the postal Savings 
banks, however, to which they are raising the most objection, but the bank- 
ing business done by the country Treasurers and disbursing officers. In his 
official capacity as one of the principal officers of the Treasury, the 7résorier- 
payeur-général superintends the operations of the receivers and collectors ; 
he collects and gathers together the money intended to keep up the supply 
in the Treasury chest; he provides the means for the periodical payments 
ordered to be regularly made from the Treasury chest, and renders an ac- 
Bi count of its operations to the Cours des Comptes. In his private capacity he 
A | does business as an individual, or as a banker who employs his credit and his 
Bi businegs connection on behalf of the Treasury. It is very easily intelligible 
how ‘public officials, holding such a high position and with large funds at 
their disposal, may compete seriously with private banks. These banks also 
complain that these officials do not pay the patente, or license duty, which 
falls heavily on them, 

The French country banks appear to be fairly prosperous, edendtiatent- 
ing these drawbacks, and a prize of 5,000 francs was offered at the confer- 
ence of the association last December for the best essay on ‘‘The Advan- 
tages of Country Banks.” . 
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Japan seems to be going through an experience, as 

The Economic , , 
Condition of Japan. the result of the payment of the Chinese war indem- 
nity, similar to that of Germany after the payment of 
the French indemnity of five milliards. Speculation has been greatly fos- 
tered, prices have risen, imports have exceeded exports, and the Bank of 
gue : Japan has been steadily losing gold. The gold reserve, which amounted at 
ae the close of 1897 to 98,302,709 yen ($49,000,000), and at the close of January 
| i to 94,000,000 yen, fell during February and March 20,000,000 yen. There 
aa was another loss of 8,000,000 yen during the first two weeks of April, and the 
| reserve at the close of the half-year was only about 50,000,000 yen. It is de- 
Pit clared by the ‘‘ London and Chinese Telegraph” that for the first three 
Bu months of the current year the excess of Japanese imports over exports rose 
ai to 32,000,000 yen ($16,000,000), and that at this rate the balance of trade 
against Japan will be 80,000,000 yen at the end of the year. If this is bal- 
anced in gold, the Bank of Japan will be almost denuded of its reserve. The 
public policy of Japan, it is declared, has moved in a vicious circle, the large 
amounts employed in public works having the inevitable result of raising 
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prices and promoting imports. Japan has witnessed within a year an un- 
usual development of commercial and industrial enterprises, the extension of 
limited liabilities companies, the deficit of the rice crop, and frequent in- 
creases of the discount rate at the Bank of Japan. Money has become so 
scarce that some of the most conservative banks are offering high-interest 
rates upon deposits. This policy, with a high discount rate at the Bank of 
Japan, may arrest the export of gold and retain foreign capital in the 
eountry. 


hat The appeals for capital during the past six months 

“aS hee sag in in Great Britain have reached the large sum of £86,- 

; 211,000, which is £10,000,000 more than was offered in 

new securities in the corresponding period of 1897. The figures are swollen 
by the inclusion of the whole of the Greek and Chinese indemnity loans 
which were offered simultaneously in several markets, and only a portion 
actually subscribed in Great Britain. The new securities offered in the first 
quarter of 1898 were £48,054,000, and in the second quarter £38, 157,000. The 
figures for the corresponding quarters of 1897 were £28,116,000 and £47,777,- 
000. The total applications for the whole of the year 1897 were $157, 289,000, 
as compared with £91,835,000 in 1894, £104,690,000 in 1895 and £152,807,000 
in 1896. The Chinese and Greek loans were the only issues by foreign gov- 
ernments during the half-year, and no Colonial loans have been offered dur- 
ing the past three months, though the total at the end of the first quarter 
reached £3,843,000. Investors have not displayed that keenness for securi- 
ties of the highest class which was so marked a feature of the investment 
market two or three years ago. British municipal loans have not, conse- 
quently, been in great favor, and have not come out in any large numbers, 
the total for the six months being £3,152,000, and of this nearly one-half was 
accounted for by a single issue of Liverpool Corporation stock. The classi- 
fication of the demands for capital during the six months shows the issue of 
foreign government loans to the amount of £19,430,000; Indian and Colonial 
Government loans, £3,843,000; British railways, £8,024,000; foreign rail- 
ways, £7,148,000; breweries and distilleries, £6,481,000; merchants and man- 
ufacturing business, £9,845,000; stores and trading companies, £3,620,000; 
companies to acquire patents, £3,297,900; docks, harbors and shipping, 
£2,558,800. The London ‘‘ Economist,’ in discussing the general features of 
the new demands for capital, in its issue of July 2, says: 


‘* British railways appear for a much larger sum than usual, which is not because the 
new capital raised has been abnormally large in amount, but that the issues have been made 
in a more public way than the method frequently adopted. An evidence of the cautious 
attitude of investors is offered by the failure of the Great Northern and City. Railway to 
raise its capital at the second attempt, and the small subscription to an issue of London, 
Chatham and Dover debenture stock. 

The leading feature of the half-year’s flotations is the large number of industrial com- 
panies. Breweries and distilleries are again very prominent among these, the capital ap- 
peals from that trade amounting to £6,481,000. A large portion of that was in the form of 
debenture issues by existing companies, while a considerable eum, as to the ultimate return 
upon which the prospect is dubious, has been offered for subscription by companies taking 
over Scotch whisky distilleries. The item of ‘ merchants and manufacturing business,’ of 
course embraces a large field of industrial enterprise, and the prospects for a large portion 
of the sum subscribed under this head—fortunately, it was not all subscribed—must be re- 
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garded a3 very doubtful. It includes, however, a sum of £2,666,663 for the fine cotton- 
spinning combination, and £800,000 for Mr. Hooley’s United Ordnance Company.” 





The National Bank of Bulgaria, in spite of unfavor- 
able economic conditions in that country, afforded 
profits for 1897 of ten per cent. upon the capital and 
reserves. The total of profits and losses upon the business of the year was 
6,695,758 levs, equivalent to about $1,325,000 at the gold parity. The expen- 
ses at the central office at Sophia were 4,333,654 levs and the total expenses 
at Sophia and all the branches 5,440,051 levs, leaving a net profit of 1,255,707 
levs. ‘Three per cent. of this amount went to the employees of the Bank and 
the remainder was covered into the public Treasury, which furnishes the cap- 
ital of the institution. All classes of transactions increased during 1897, the 
aggregate of business being 1,589,465,146 levs, an increase of 156,792,999 levs 
over 1896. Regarding the general situation in Bulgaria ‘‘ L’ Hconomiste 
Européen,” in discussing the bank report, says: 


The National Bank of 
Bulgaria. 


**Tt is well known that the year 1897 was a critical one for Bulgaria. Frequent and 
excessive rains, which flooded the entire country, almost completely destroyed agricultural 
products, which form its principal means. Because of this great evil, which was only too 
keenly felt by the population and exercised an unfavorable influence upon the economic 
situation, the National Bank of Bulgaria, as the most important institution of credit, was 
compelled to respond to pecuniary demands which were felt from all sides, and to satisfy its 
numerous clients. The figures of the operations of the Bank plainly show that the institu- 
tion conscientiously fulfilled its task, supporting and sustaining with its powerful resources 
the credit of merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, and private establishments of credit. 
It is not necessary to speak here of the part which the Bank took in the maintenance and 
consolidation of the credit of the State.’’ 





BANKING AND FINANCIAL NOTEs. 


—The modern mania for savings has reached the Rand district of South 
Africa. Mr. William Grant, who was a long time native Commissioner of the 
Labor Department of the Chamber of Mines, is to be manager of a Savings 
bank whose only customers will be natives. The working capital has already 
been subscribed and Mr. Grant believes that the natives will readily be 
taught to use the bank instead of carrying about their savings in cash, sub- 
ject to the temptation of spending it for debauchery or of robbery on their 
way from Johannesburg to their interior homes. It is quite common for the 
natives who work in the gold mines to save $150 to $200, but their saving is 
discouraged by the dangers referred to, and even labor in the mines is 


lessattractive because of the danger of robbery when the savings are taken 
home. 


—A new bank at Fiume, with a capital of 1,000,000 florins ($400,000) is 
about to be established by the Commercial Bank of Buda Pesth and the 
Hungarian Commercial Company. The new bank is intended not to limit 
itself to banking business only, but to do business in goods, and to attend to 
imports and exports on a large scale. The bank will be constituted at the 
end of June, and will begin its work immediately. The shares will not be 
offered in the market. C. A. C. 

















MODERN BANKING METHODS. 


A NEW SERIES ON PRACTICAL BANKING—HELPFUL POINTS DERIVED 
FROM EXPERIENCE. 








[First of aseries of papers on the above subject prepared by an expert banker. To be 
illustrated with numerous practical forms. ] 


I. STARTING THE BANK. 


The very first thing to be decided in starting a bank is whether the bank is 
needed. This is no doubt a trite observation; and yet more mistakes are made 
by starting banks where they are not needed than in any other way. Usually it is 
not made in selecting a town where the business is too small to support a bank, but 
in establishing another bank where such facilities are already adequate. Over-com- 
petition has practically destroyed banking profits in many localities. Therefore, 
before starting a bank, be sure that it is needed. 

Having become satisfied, after diligent investigation, that the business of a par- 
ticular locality requires a new bank, the next question of importance for the mover 
of the enterprise is to select the men whom it is desirable to interest in the organiza- 
tion. Naturally the men who have capital will be the first to suggest themselves ; 
but it is well not to lose sight of the fact that character is also a most desirable con- 
stituent of those who are starting a bank. Some men bear such high reputations 
that they are known to be incapable of associating themselves with anything 
unworthy of public support. Such men will add strength to a bank, though their 
moneyed capital may not be large. 

Under any possible system of laws, the officers of a bank may wreck it ; laws for 
safe-guarding depositors are wise and beneficial, but in the last resort the bank must 
stand or fall on its management—the men who own and run it. 

Great care, then, should be exercised in selecting those who are to be the stock- 
holders of the bank, for it is here that the controlling power lies. 

When enough good men can be interested—say ten or twelve—a preliminary 
meeting should be called, and a spokesman selected to explain the reasons for 
launching the bank, its prospects for success, who are expected to take stock, and 
who will probably constitute its board of directors and officers. 

One of the first things to do is to comply with the National and State laws. 
Instructions in regard to the organization of National banks will be furnished by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, and the State Bank Superintendent, or other officer 
charged with the supervision of banks in the respective States, will supply blanks 
and give instructions for organizing a State bank. 

The importance of starting right suggests the propriety of having a legal adviser, 
so that all laws relating to incorporation may be fulfilled. 

Next in order, and in fact beginning with the first meeting, are the books 
necessary to the prudent management of a bank. 


Bank BOOKKEEPING. 

In every line of business the necessity for keeping a careful record of the trans- 
actions is apparent to all business men. In fact, the success or failure of a business 
has often depended upon the degree of care that has been exhibited in keeping these 
records. 
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If this fact is unquestioned in the general business world, how much more should 
it apply to the business of banking ? Some may ask, why should it apply more par- 
ticularly to the banking business than to others, to which I will answer that there is 
no business that concerns a whole community as much as that of banking. To the 
bank come the laborer and wealthy man bringing their spare money, »aving confi- 
dence that when it is deposited there it will be cared for and will be ready for them 
at any time on demand. Furthermore, these deposits are seldom in money, about 
ninety-five per cent. being made in individual checks or orders upon other banks, 
which the bank collects for its depositors. The bank thereby becomes a collection 
agency, and not merely by the collection of these checks or orders, for it collects in- 
numerable bills against parties all over the country by means of drafts which have 
been placed in the bank for collection. 

The bank loans money to those who can furnish the necessary security, thereby 
promoting the business interests of the community. Through its correspondents it 
furnishes a cheap and safe means for the transmission of money to all parts of this 
country or of the civilized world. 

The well-managed bank is therefore a necessity and really a public benefactor in 
every community ; and to be well managed requires a thorough, systematic method 
of keeping the various records. 


Booxs SHouLD BE CLEAR AND SIMPLE. 


There is not, and should never be, anything complicated about the methods of 
keeping bank accounts. In fact they should be as simple as clearness and complete- 
ness of record will allow. Every transaction should be so recorded as to be self- 
explanatory, so that no confusion can arise by the sudden removal of any members 
of the force by death or otherwise. The accounts should also be kept so carefully 
as to bear the closest investigation at any time. The accidental destruction of a mail- 
car and consuming of the mail by fire, has more than once caused trouble to banks 
by forcing them to procure duplicates of the various kinds of paper destroyed. The 
bank whose records were clear and completé could readily do this, but loss has more 
than once been entailed upon others where this condition did not exist. 

In no business is it more necessary that each day’s transactions be recorded with 
completeness than in a bank. Some banks have a custom of entering their discounts 
once a week, some only twice a month. Some post their ledgers only once a week. 
Such practices cannot fail to bring unsatisfactory results and sooner or later will 
cause trouble. No matter how few the transactions, clean them up each day. 


IMPORTANCE OF GETTING THE Ricut KIND OF CLERKS. 


In keeping the records of the business of a bank so much depends upon the men 
who are to perform the daily work, the clerical force, that a few words regarding 
them will not be out of place. 

However good and systematic the methods may be, unless the men who are to 
perform the work are of the right stamp the methods will be of little value. 

The necessary qualifications for a bank clerk are rapidity, accuracy and care. 
To these should always be added strict integrity, a freedom from habits of dissipa- 
tion of all kinds,and gentlemanly manners. Customers often ask questions that 
seem absurd, or make annoying requests, and much of the good will of the bank 
often depends upon the tact and courtesy with which these requests are answered. 

The clerks have some claims upon the bank, or its managers, that should not be 
overlooked. A faithful, competent clerk has the right to expect appreciation, and 
it should not be denied him. If the financial condition of the bank does not war- 
rant advance in salary, the kind word goes a long wuys and is always encouraging. 
Even from a business point of view it pays. 














MODERN BANKING METHODS. 


Points AND RuLeEs To BE OBSERVED. 


Rules for the management of the clerical force of a bank are important, the 
larger the force the greater the importance. Among the most important rules is 
promptness—promptness in everything. No bank can be satisfactorily managed 
without a strict adherence to this rule. 

Clerks should not be allowed to leave tbe bank at the close of the day before a 
balance is struck, as it frequently occurs that a difference will be found to exist 
which necessitates an examination of the work. Every clerk should be obliged to 
take a vacation every year. This is as much a safeguard to the bank as a benefit to 
the clerk, as any irregularities in the work of that department are likely to be. dis- 
covered by the clerk temporarily in charge. Smoking behind the counter or desks 
during business hours should never be allowed. It is exceedingly unbusinesslike 
and brings with it an air of carelessness, and carelessness in any form should be for- 
eign to the banking business. Sb 

Neatness and cleanliness, both in the work and in the personal appearance of the 
employees, are always to be desired, and should beinsisted upon. First impressions 
are often hard to overcome, and slovenly surroundings in a bank may turn away 
more than one good customer. 


LisT AND DESCRIPTION OF Books REQUIRED. 


The books of record of a bank may vary to a certain degree according to circum- 
stances, but there are certain books and methods which are applicable to most 
banks. These are as follows: The minute book, stock certificate book, stock reg- 
ister and transfer book, stock ledger, general ledger, general cash book (or journal 
as sometimes called), daily statement book, draft register. certificate of deposit reg- 
ister, cashier’s check register, individual ledger, check and deposit scratchers, offer- 
ing book, discount register, note tickler, discount or credit ledger (sometimes called 
liability ledger), collection registers (foreign and domestic), collection ticklers, tellers’ 
cash balance books (first teller and second teller) and dividend book. 

THE Minute Boox.—In considering the use of these books we will begin with 
the minute book, as that is in use even before the bank is in running order. No 
special form is used for this book, an ordinary record book being all that is needed. 
In this book should be very clearly and explicitly recorded the full proceedings of 
the meetings of both stockholders and directors. In many large banks a separate 
minute book is kept for each, and wherever this can be done it will be found of ad- 
vantage. The minutes of the stockholders’ meetings are written by a secretary ap- 
pointed for the time, and should show the time and place at which the meeting is 
held, and the full proceedings regarding the organization of the bank; a copy of the 
by-laws and constitution as passed by the meeting ; a full record of all elections of 
directors, detailing the names of those voting and the amount of stock represented 
by each, both personally and by proxy; the action of the meetings upon any special 
questions, such as the increase or decrease of the capital stock, change of name or 
location, or of charter, the question of liquidation, etc. The regular meetings of 
the stockholders are held annually. Called meetings for action upon special mat- 
ters can be held upon the call of the board of directors, notices being sent thirty 
days in advance. As there are often non-resident stockholders it is considered best 
to send notices by mail to each stockholder, rather than simply publishing a notice 
of the meeting in the daily papers. At the meetings for the election of directors, if 
a bare majority of the whole number of shares is present and voted, the action is 
legal; but upon all special questions, such as the increase or decrease of the cap- 
ital stock, a vote of two-thirds of the capital stock is necessary. 

In voting by proxy the National Banking Act provides in Section No. 5,144, 
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that no officer or employee of a bank shall act as proxy (a director being considered 
an officer). The usual form of proxy used is as follows: 


ForRM OF PROXY. 


Know all men by these presents, that I, ........ .... ..+-, do hereby constitute and 
OEE cccbscce sotewens , attorney and agent for me, and in my name, place and stead, 
to vote as my proxy at any and all elections of directors Of ........ ......06 cececees » ac- 
cording to the number of votes I should be entitled to vote if there personally present. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and seal this ...... GO OE cédescua 4 
one thousand eight hundred and ...... 

EE RES aT Ty ee ren ere ear ee MM cede Ed Maca e er 
in the presence of ) 


The records of the meetings of the directors are usually written by the Cashier, 
who generally acts as secretary of the board. These records should show the time 
and place of the meeting, the names of those present, and in case of absence of the 
President, who acted in his place. They should also show, at least in aggregate, 
the amount of loans passed upon or authorized, the offering book showing these in 
detail ; all action of the board upon any special questions, and all resolutions in full. 

When an examination is made into the affairs of the bank by a committee of the 
board of directors, the original report of the committee, properly signed, should be 
posted in its proper place in the minute book, and any action of the board regarding 
the same should be carefully noted. 

The election of officers and the amount of salaries to be paid them and to em- 
ployees, should always be noted, also the amount of bond required from each. 

It is customary for the Cashier.to take his notes of the meeting of the board upon 
blank paper, and later to copy them, or have them copied in the minute book. 

If they are not written in the minute book by himself it is advisable to retain the 
original memoranda, properly filing them away, as in more than one instance, to my 
knowledge, have the courts refused to admit the minute book as testimony in im- 
portant cases where the records have been written by aclerk from the original 
memoranda, which had afterwards been destroyed. 

The custom of using the margin at the left hand of the page of the minute book 
for the making of notes regarding any special action of the board, will be found an 
excellent one, and of great assistance frequently. 

It will be seen from the above that there are few books in. the bank of more im- 
portance than the minute book. In fact it may almost be called the foundation 
stone, and the necessity for exercising great care in the writing of its records is in 
reality a legal obligation. 





BANK BOOKKEEPING. 
OBJECTIONS TO SysTEM GENERALLY IN USE. 


The method of bookkeeping adopted by many banks is that known as the ‘‘ com- 
bination method ;” that is, a book with three colums showing respectively debit, 
credit and balances. I am very much opposed to this method, particularly when 
applied to individual accounts, for the following reasons : 

ist. These books have usually not more than five lines between names, and if a 
customer draw twenty checks in one day, four of the largest ones are entered sepa- 
rately and the aggregate of the other sixteen is entered on the fifth or last line. In 
some banks using this method, no record other than noted above is made. Occa- 
sioually a bank is found using an auxiliary book with the combination method, 
showing name, etc. 
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A dishonest customer can, therefore, destroy one of the checks included in the 
aggregate and claim that no such voucher was returned to him, and should the case 
go to a jury, it would be a question of veracity between the bank and the customer, 
and the chances that the jury would find for the defendant. 

2d. Examining committees appointed by banks, usually men of high character 
and standing in their community, are seldom expert accountants, and to many of 
them this combination system is as unfamiliar as any of the dead languages, because 
figures only are used, no explanation being given. 

In my testimony as an examiner made to a United States attorney and a grand 
jury, showing the crooked entries in the books kept by the combination method, 
figures only being used on these books, I have admitted that the only proof of the 
false entries was that sometimes used in mathematics, viz.: Nothing else could be 
true. In other words, where false entries have been made in the combination 
method, it will take an expert of experts to trace them all out. 

3d. Suppose that for some reason, and a very probable supposition, it is deemed 
necessary to have an itemized statement of each deposit and check on a certain day, 
showing names and amounts separately ; by the combination method it would be 
necessary to open a book sometimes five feet Jong, when open, and two feet wide, 
and turn leaf by leaf from A to Z. 

Thus far I have been iconoclastic only ; therefore I will change to what, in my 
opinion, is the proper method of bookkeeping, particularly for individual accounts. 


How To Keep INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS. 


A book for each deposit and check (in a small bank one book will answer), the 
deposits being on one side and checks paid on the other ; each deposit made and 
check paid during the day should be entered separately in the column to the left of 
the extension column so that the amount shown in the extension column will show 
the total deposits and checks paid by each customer during the day. The individ- 
ual bookkeeper will post the separate amounts in the extension column to the indi- 
vidual ledger, thus doing.away with the individual cash journal ; the general book- 
keeper will carry the total of deposits and checks paid during the day to his journal. 

For individual accounts there should be also a one-column balance book, show- 
ing balances daily, and a three-column ledger with debit, credit and balance column 
showing balances daily. It will be noticed that all the information that is possible 
to be given in relation. to individual accounts is to be found in this deposit book, 
check paid book, individual balance book and the individual ledger, and all work of 
examining these books can be done without interfering with the work of the gen- 
eral bookkeeper. By this method a person of only average experience in bookkeep- 
ing can discover almost any error or false entry. 

It is claimed by some that the method last desc: ibed is a much longer one than 
the short cut provided by the combination method. It is true, some time is gained 
at the time by the combination method, but this gain is lost afterwards when infor- 
mation is required of some particular account. 

Another book I have found by practice to be very convenient and essential is the 
discount blotter. This book should show the bills receivable balance, the amount 
of each note paid and discounted, and the balance daily. ‘There should be a column 
for each item of interest received and paid, entries to be made on this blotter as each 
transaction occurs. This blotter kept in this manner contains a complete history of 
bills receivable, and from this book a discount register can be written up. 

Many banks use debit and credit slips for discounts made and paid. The objec- 
tion to this method is the slips are easily misplaced or blown away, petty stealing 
in interest, and false entries in amount of loan can be made, which it will be diffi- 
cult for any one to detect, except an expert. ; GEO. N. STONE. 
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NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, HELD AT NIAGARA 
FALLS, N. Y., JULY 22 AND 23, 1898. 





The New York State Bankers’ Association assembled for its fifth annual conven- 
tion at the International Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y., on Friday, July 22, 1898, 
President A. B. Hepburn in the chair. The proceedings in detail follow. 


FIRST DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


THE PRESIDENT: The hour has arrived for calling this convention to order, and 
we will open our proceedings with prayer by Rev. A. 8. Bacon, of the First Pres- 


byterian Church, of this city. 
PRAYER. 

Let us look to God for his blessing. 

Almighty and most merciful God, our heavenly Father, Thou hast brought us to this 
hour, surrounding us with circumstances of mercy and evidences of thy love unto us. Thy 
watchful care has been over us in the night watches. Thou hast been with us as we have 
gune to the affairs of business, and as we have transacted that which Thou hast given us 
to do. 

As we have drawn aside this morning we pray that Thou wilt enlighten our hearts, that 
Thou wilt strengthen our wills, that Thou wilt give us heavenly wisdom, so that we may 
transact the business of this convention to the praise of thy holy name and to the good of 
our fellow men. q 

We bow before Thee acknowledging that Thou art the author and giver of every good 
and perfect gift. Thou hast watched over us as a nation, Thou hast guided us in days gone 
by, and we pray this morning that thy blessing may rest upon us asa nation. Bless Thou 
the President of these United States and all who are in authority. Endue with heavenly 
wisdom those who guide the affairs of State. Grant, O Father, to give us such wisdom and 
such grace that out of these trying times we may come the purer, the nobler and better. 
To this end we pray Thee that Thou wilt not only bless those in authority, but we pray for 
the army and navy. Be with our forces to-day, and we pray that as they wait the bidding of 
those who are over them, that strength and wisdom may be given, and when the call shall 
come again to arms, grant that they may not be found wanting. 

We pray that Thou wilt not only bless our native land, but bless the land with which we 
are in conflict. Hasten the glad day when righteousness shall prevail, and let evil and war 
and sin soon be done away with. Grant that the King of Peace may be the king of all lands, 
and that the Lord Jesus Christ may be honored. 

We pray again for thy blessing to rest upon those men who are gathered here in this con- 
vention. Grant that as they transact their business they may devise such plans that being 
worked out they may advance the interests they represent. 

We pray that a time of recreation, rest and refreshment may come to them, and as they 
gaze upon the beauties that surround us here, grant that back of the voice of the many 
waters there may come that still, small voice of God, and if troubles and temptations and 
sins have come to them, grant that his stil), smal] voice shall speak peace to their troubled 
hearts. 

Thus wilt Thou lead and guide us all, making us faithfv] in the discharge of every duty, 
until at last our duties on earth are ended, and grant that then we may be gathered to sing 
thy praises in heaven. 

To Thee, the Father, Son and Holy. Spirit, will we give all praise now and ever more, 
Amen, 

PRESIDENT HEPBURN’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


The year has been a prosperous one for this association, as will fully appear from the re- 


ports of the secretary and treasurer. 
The last fiscal year has indeed been a remarkable one, alike from economic and polivica? 
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NEW. YORK STATE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, HELD AT NIAGARA 


FALLS, N. Y.. JULY 22 AND 23, 1898. 


The New York State Bankers’ Association assembled for its fifth annual conven- 
tion at the Internationul Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y., on Friday, July 22, 1898, 


President A. B. Hepburn in the chair. The proceedings in detail follow. 


FIRST DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 


Tue Presrment: The hour has arrived for calling this convention to order, and 
we will open our proceedings with prayer by Rev. A. 8. Bacon, of the First Pres- 
by terian Church, ot this city 

PRAYER. 

Let. ne look to God for his blessing. 

Limiehty and most merciful God, our heavenly Father, Thou hast brought us to this 
howr, surrounding us with circumstances of mercy and evidences of thy love ubto us. Thy 
watchful care has been over us in the night watches. Thou hast been with us as we have 
gone to the affairs of business, and as we have transacted that which Thou hast given us 
to do. 

As we have drawn aside this morning we pray that Thou wilit enlighten our hearts, that 
Thou wilt strengthen our wills, that Thou wilt give us heavenly wisdom, so that we may 
transact the business of this convention to the praise of thy holy name and to the good of 
our fellow men. 

We bow before Thee acknowledging that Thou art the author and giver of every good 
and perfect gift. Thou hast watched over us as a nation, Thou hast guided us in days gone 
by, and we pray this morning that thy blessing may rest upon us asa nation. Bless Thou 
the President of these United States and all who are in authority, Endue with heavenly 
wisdom those who guide the affairs of State. Grant, O Father, to give us such wisdom and 
such grace that out of these trying times we may come the purer, the nobier and better. 
To this end we pray Thee that Thou wilt not only bless those in authority, but we pray for 
the army and navy. Be with our forces to-day, and we pray that as they wait the bidding of 
those who are over them, that strength and wisdom may be given, and when the call shali 
come again to arms, grant that they way not be found wanting. 

We pray that Thou wilt not only bless our native land, but bless the land with which we 
are in conflict. Hasten the giad day when righteousness shall prevail. and let evil and war 
and sin soon be done away with. Grant that the King of Peace may be the king of ali lands, 
and that the Lord Jeaet hriset may be bonored. 

We pray again for thy blessing to rest upon those men who are gathered here in this con- 
‘vention. Grant thet as they transact their business they may devise such plans that being 
worked out they nas advance the interests thes reprcesebt 

We pray that a time of recreation, rest and refreshment may come to them, and as they 
gaze upon the beauties that surround us bere, grant that back of the voice of the many 
waters there may come that still, small voice of God, and if troubles and temptations and 
sins have come to them, grant that his still, smali voice shall speak peace to their troubied 
hearts. 

Thes wilt Thou lead and guide us all, making us faithful in the discharge of every duty, 
until at imet ocr duties on earth are ended, and grant that then we may be gathered to sing 
thy praises in heevyen, 

To Thee, the Pather, Son and Holy Spirit, will we give all praise now and ever more : 
Alen 

PeparmEent Herpurs’s ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
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The year has been a proveecrous one for this association, as will fully appear from the + E 
ports of the secretary aud treasurer. ‘a 
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standpoints. The value of our merchandise sold abroad exceeds the value of foreign mer- 
chandise imported into the United States by $615,259,000. 

The outside world contributed to the wealth of the United States this round sum, and 
yet the air is filled with the cry of hard times, a cry in which bankers, with others, join. 
Whatever may be the present view, the year just closed will be looked back upon as one of 
unusual prosperity, and if we have not 
found it prosperous it is because we have 
failed to recognize and adapt ourselves to 
the changed and changing conditions. ( The 
days of six per cent. interest have gone, 
only to return at troubled intervals, when 
normal conditions are disturbed. The 
choicest investments yield less than three 
per cent. Some railroad bonds bearing 

.three and a half per cent. interest com- 
manda premium. Rentalsare proportion- 
ately reduced, and these conditions have 
come to stay. The growing wealth of this 
country is enormous, and as a permanent 
condition we must recognize four per cent. 
as a good return for investments. 

While the earning power of money and 
property has for years been growing grad- 
ually less, at the same time the purchasing 
power of labor has steadily increased, not 
only from the increasing scale of wages, 
but as well from the lessening cost of com- 
modities, whether necessaries or luxuries, 
In one of the large banks of the city of 
New York the average salary paid, averag- 
ing from President down to messenger 
boy, was $1,508. The earning power of this 
average employee equaled the earning 
power of $54,473 invested in Government 
bonds at present prices.{ Property is stead- 
ily receiving less and labor more, in the 
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general division. People who have lived Hon. A. B. HEPBURN, ; 
comfortably upon their incomes, as they Former President New York State Bankers’ 
are compelled to reinvest their maturing Association. 


six, seven or eight per cent. investments | 
in bonds yielding three and a half and four per cent., are obliged to resort to economies or 
supplement their incomes with labor.) On the other hand, labor has more leisure time and ‘ 
greater means for the enjoyment of life, for self-cultivation, for developing a broader and | 
better citizenship. As bankers, we must conform to the situation by paying less interest on 
the funds intrusted to our care, 
The developments of the year mark the ‘awakening of our people to a realizing sense of 
the responsibilities of nationhood. (Our capacity to produce far exceeds our capacity to con- 
sume, The home market can no longer keep furnaces in blast or looms in action. That cap- ~~ 
ital may earn its increment and labor be employed, enterprise must contend in the markets 
of the world for the sale of our surplus products. ad 
The broader national life, which will i nevitabiy result from the present war, will give an 
impetus to our foreign commerce. If merchandise is to be transported in American bot- 
toms, the commercial world must know that the American flag means protection and guar- 
antees safe conduct. And that we may successfully contend with the world, in the markets 
_ of the world, our commerce must be supported by a navy commensurate with the great com- 
mercial interests of our nation, 
Now we make loans upon goods to arrive. In future we must loan upon the outgoing 
cargo. Our money and our credit must follow and aid our merchandise in seeking cus- —<“ 
tomers in those countries that consume more than they produce, and in the general inter- 
change of commodities. 
The present marks an epoch in our national life, a relaxing of the fiscal policy which has 
so long controlled with concomitant change in political policy. We may go to the past for | 
principles, but in order to succeed we must study the present, gauge the future and adapt 
ourselves to the changing conditions. 
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CLEMENCY TO BANK CRIMINALS, 


We, as bankers, realize full well the constant care and vigilant attention necessarily 
given to the management of our respective institutions by elaborate system, check and 
countercheck, in order to protect ourselves against loss through unfaithful officers or em- 
ployees, forgers, swindlers, check-raisers and kiters, and also by means of safe and lock, elec- 
trical alarm and special police, to protect ourselves against those who would forcibly obtain 
possession of the funds intrusted to our care. We also realize the difficulty of running down 
such malefactors and securing their conviction, 

It seems that executive clemency is too often interposed to relieve this class of public 
malefactors from proper punishment for their crimes. 

In order to obtain exact information upon this subject I made inquiry from the Govern- 
ments of each State, and also the Government of the United States, asking how many indi- 
viduals had been pardoned since January 1, 1898, whose crimes fall within the following clas- 
sification : ? 

First—Individuals, either officers or employees of banks, convicted of misappropriation 
of funds or malfeasance in office. 

Second—Individuals convicted of swindling banks by forgery, forged indorsements, 
check-raising, ** kiting ’’ or otherwise ; and, 

Third—Individuals convicted of burglary or robbery of banks. 

The records of some of the important States were not so kept as to afford the above in- 
formation. Such information, however, was received from thirty-two of the States. It ap- 
pears that in Vermont criminals of this class are most rigorously dealt with. In that State 
five criminals have been pardoned since January 1, 1893, whose average sentence was eight 
years, two months and twelve days. The average period actually served was five years and 
four months. 

During the same period in New York there were twenty-seven pardons. The average 
sentence was seven years, four months and five days, the average period actually served, 
three years and three months. The laws of the State of New York provide for a commuta- 
tion of sentence on account of good behavior, su that the reduction in sentence results only 
in part from executive clemency. This may be true of some other States. 

During the same period there were fifty-nine pardons of such criminals convicted in the 
United States courts, with an average sentence of five years, eleven months, and average 
period actually served, three years and six days. 

In some of our large central Western States the greatest leniency seems to have been ex- 
tended, the average period served being less than one-third of that imposed. The record of 
some States, however, was excellent in this respect. 

The United States has no commutation law, and yet the average period actually served 
was but fifty-one per cent. of the average sentence. Executive clemency wiped out forty- 
nine per cent. of the penalty imposed by the court. There seems to be no justification for 
this. These expert criminals are, many of them, individuals of rare accomplishment and 
ability. They make preying upon honest industry a profession. They are entitled to no 
sympathy, and the business public are entitled to every protection. 

From data obtained it appears that the greatest degree of leniency is extended to the 
** Napoleons of finance,” who, in the furtherance of some scheme of speculation, or in the in- 
dulgence of a desire for fashionable and expensive living, appropriate the funds intrusted to 
them for safe-keeping. The social position, friends and influence, which these stolen funds 

enable them to obtain, seem to avail in obtaining a modification of their sentence. Surely 
this class sin against greater light, and it is difficult for one to see wherein they are entitled 
to greater leniency than the brutal burglar. 

The ease with which executive clemency is obtained, and the freedom with which it is in- 
terposed, seem, in my judgment, to call for a protest on the part of the banking and busi- 















BANK RESERVE, 





A word as to the present law regulating the reserve in National banks. At present New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis are central reserve cities, and are required to keepa cash reserve 
in bank equal to twenty-five per cent. of their net deposits. Other cities, like Denver, Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Philadelphia, Boston (in short, all cities having a pop- 
ulation in excess of 50,000), are required to keep twenty-five per cent. reserve, twelve and a 
half per cent. cash in bank and twelve and a half per cent. with an approved reserve agent 
in one of the central reserve cities. The remaining banks, in places of less than 50,000 popu- 
lation, are required to keep fifteen per cent. reserve, six per cent. cash in bank and nine per 
cent. with an approved reserve agent in any one of the reserve or central reserve cities. 

The law as to the central reserve cities seems to command approval. As to the reserve 
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cities, would it not be well to amend the same so as to require them to keep a reserve of fif- 
teen per cent. cash in bank, and as to the banks in smaller places, amend so as to require 
them to keep ten per cent. reserve cash in bank, repealing all provisions as to any portion of 
their reserve being kept with approved reserve agents? The six per cent. reserve cash in’ 
bank, required of banks in places of less than 50,000 population is no restriction whatever. 
They could not do the business over their counter with less than that. If a wholesome re- 
striction is intended, the percentage ought to be raised. With equal propriety, the cash re- 

srve required in central reserve cities should beincreased. A goodly portion (a sufficient 
portion, I think) of the due from bank reserve now required by statute, all banks would, in 
regular course of business, be compelled to keep, independent of legal requirement. 

Over ninety per cent, of the business of the country passing through banks is done by 
credit currency—that is, checks and drafts—and the percentage of business transactions con- 
summated by credit currency is constantly increasing with the increased facilities of ex- 
change. Economy and convenience necessarily preduce such condition. A postage stamp 
transfers any amount of money in form of a check, whereas a moderate amount by means of 
express or registered mail, with insurance, becomes expensive, and involves extra labor. It 
follows that much the greater portion of the demands which a bank’s customers make upon 
it call for exchange (drafts upon New York, Chicago or other metropolitan centres) rather 
than currency. In order to supply this demand upon the part of their customers, banks are 
compelled, in the regular course of business and without statutory requirements, to keep an 
available fund in metropolitan centres subject to their drafts. 

It is the custom of reserve cities to pay interest upon bankers’ balances. So long as 
banks are permitted to keep a portion of their reserve with approved reserve agents they 
naturally will keep that part of their reserve full where it would be drawing interest, rather 
than in their own vaults, where it earnsnothing. The tendency is to overrun the reserve 
permitted with :eserve agents, and to run short of the cash in bank reserve. The weekly 
clearing-house statement of our reserve cities shows their cash in bank reserve about even, 
or possibly short, while they are many millions over in the reserve carried in New York. 

Good, wholesome business principles require banks, like individuals, to keep their resour- 
ces in their own immediate possession and control, so far as possible. This rule seems to be 
relaxed and measurably reversed in the case of bank reserves in order to obtain the incre- 
ment which interest contracts with their reserve agent allows, 

The tendency of all this is to drain money from the country into metropolitan centres, 
especially in times of money plethora. This process is reversed in case of business activity 
or money str ngency, and all these funds are withdrawn from money centres and distributed 
over the country. The cost of moving these funds back and forth, by express or otherwise, 
is a considerable tax upon the country. The reserve agents paying interest upon such funds 
necessarily invest them in order to realize a profit or to protect themselves against loss. The 
result is that loans become very much expanded in our reserve cities in times of great finan- 
cial ease, and necessarily involve considerable hardship and distress when these loans are 
called in in order that the outflow of money to the country may be supplied when business 
conditions call for the same. The practical working of this is unhealthy in tendency, and 
generally deleterious to the business interests of the nation as a whole. 

Sta utes have a potent educational influence, and exercise a greater control over the 
minds of men and the course of business than one would suppose who had not had occasion 
and opportunity to observe their practical workings. 

The change suggested in the law regulating bank reserves would, I think, strongly tend 
to prevent congestion in money centres and preserve a more even and uniform distribution 
of money throughout the country. 


BRANCH BANKS. 


We certainly need important legislation in order to adapt our banking system to the 
changing and growing commercial wants of the nation. A proper remedy for the evils com- 
plained of by the South and West is not to be found by waging war upon the existing banks, 
but by the establishment of more. They need competition and greater facilities for ex- 
change. What the country needs is a system of branch banks. If our large banking institu- 
tions in our money centres were allowed to establish branches throughout the country the 
funds that they now hold in idleness, or begging for investment at one and a half to three 
per cent. interest, would seek investment through their branches at a better rate of inter- 
est. Thus would the interests of both sections, and all sections of the country, be conserved. 
The lender would get a fairer rate for his money, and the borrower be subjected to a less bur- 
densome charge. 

The present war has made a long stride in the direction of wiping out the sectional feel- 
ing that has so long complicated our politics, involved our business and embarrassed our 
progress. There is nothing which would tend more strongly to complete this good work 
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than an equalization of the rates of interest throughout the country. The trend of thought 
and action on the part of publicists and statesmen should be toward the accomplishment of 
this result. There is no instrumentality so potent for the accomplishment of this as a sys- 
tem of branch banks. . 

Scotland has ten banks with over nine hundred agencies, reaching every community of 
commercial importance. The business needs of her citizens are well served, and there have 
been but two bank failures in over one hundred years, 

The Bank of France, with its ninety-four branches, reaching 258 banking localities, loans 
at the same rate of interest in each locality each day. A borrower can obtain money at no 
lower rate in Paris than in the smallest town in which that bank is represented. The Credit 
Foncier (a mortgage company) in making loans to customers gives the customer not money 
but its debentures. These debentures are listed upon the Paris Bourse, and have a daily 
quoted value, and the Credit Foncier is forbidden to charge a customer in excess of five- 
eighths of one per cent. above the quoted value of the debentures upon the day the transac- 
tion is made. Thus every borrower from that institution obtains the same rate of interest 
throughout France. Practically, they do give their customers money, but the method of 
making loans, as above described, makes the rate of interest uniform, and it follows, from 
the strong credit of that institution, that its borrowers obtain their money for a little less 
than four per cent, interest. 

The conditions in France, with reference to size, population and industrial development, 
are very different from the United States. And while it would not be practical for any bank- 
ing institution to make the same rate upon loans in all parts of our country, it certainly is 
practical to bring the very low rates in the East and the very high rates in the West and 
Southwest approximately together. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen of the Convention—Next in order on the pro- 


gramme is the report of the treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER, F. W. BARKER. 


To the President and members of the New York State Bankers’ Association: 

Ladies and Gentlemen—As treasurer of the New York State Bankers’ Association I hereby 
respectfully submit my report of the receipts and disbursements of the association for the 
year ending July 22, 1898. 

Receipts. 
Received July 21, 1897,from my predecessor, Charles F. Van Inwegen.... $1,184.94 
Received during the year for annual dues from 422 banks and bankers... 5,045.00 


pg REPO TTT TL eT TP eT Te ‘ettessbdbswsesdded $6,229.94 
Disbursements. 

ee ED ED, ova ccccckccaduesgeedeusacs cccnsedabpeudéaceeseeass $2,100.32 

Leaving cash on hand at this date..........cccccccccccccccsccccccceccecs eoees $4,129.62 


The vouchers upon which the disbursements have been made and the cash book in which 
‘appears an itemized account of those receipts and disbursements, have been delivered to the 
council of administration. 

An analysis of the disbursements upon the plan of classification adopted by the council 
of administration May 26, 1897, which divides the expenses incurred between the prior and 
present administration, makes the following showing : 

For the year ending with the annual convention July 15 and 16, 1897, I have paid group 


expenses : 


I ie Se ed dep eutanheunetenantonans coeee $14.05 
I ci cn ene eceubetencesuen seecdecedene 1,088.68 
I ccc bdcsacdscccdsacowesasdskteccetseeseeds 49.83 
Council of administration CXPeNseS............ccccccccccccccccccees 31.30 $1,183.86 


For the year ending with the present annual convention, July 22 
and 23, 1898, I have paid group expenses: 


eines se ceukeddenckiabhetendinedenbetndassadéesuredccenabacnecees $00.00 
SI cnoccnédkentens 0s siatieiadddbdbabeidatnus 6's cbiadaedmukt iba 00.00 
+ étetdawes cotevhehagsieiusaseedeushstdbibadstentiubaceceuntes 11.25 
tT avecbbcunadddns tbbekd D0dbsdbewéatbubeacsabesdunssconsececence 9.15 
i te bi Rhee inns ahead inns belkin snl ee patuhorneabe 16.00 
Sia a i ea A bi ale a ie Bh ee ie a ee cea 10.58 
tt Tin lccnicicuhh kuesiinne ks bse nehicadandadbeesetieks beenteecne 12.52 


EE HIBS Es -ardsounontsececuensicaddesed écndsouececs pbeusboeenes’s - 
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Annual convention expenses, being cost of publishing and dis- 
tributing proceedings of convention held July 15 and 16, 1897.... $324.00 
















Council of administration expenses............. pdbbrivawes bed bee cs 331.95 
ee CE Sig's. bh 608 vid dbiccncedsccuresiecnsesss énueans 201.05 916.46 
Making total disbursements, as before................. jeesnawacavese $2,100.32 
According to the records of the treasurer, the membership of the association arranged by 
groups is as follows: 
Group I...cccccccccevecces ecdegucesseedeneas Se FI VW kne hice dvctcdecddacdicsdon eeuvereeda 45 
Group Thi vccccccccscvectvccctovcvccessscoese Se F QU Vee iis co vicivctsicccédeveceicdvi cose 45 






GUN Valk hcccisdivccdsvic i déteede i ceive 







Sebbvndsbeatedeccssdeved duviscedlbes 63 Total membership...............see0- 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
[Signed] F. W. BARKER, Treasurer. 


















































THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, it appears from the report of the treasurer that we 
are entirely solvent and with a very comfortable amount on hand. In pursuance of 
authority granted to the president by the council of administration, I name as a 
committee of audit, to go over the treasurer’s accounts and to report: W. I. Taber, 
C. F. Van Inwegen, C. H. Stout. 

To these gentlemen the report of the treasurer will be referred in regular course, 
and they will please consider the same and report thereon under the heading of re- 
ports of committees at our session to-morrow afternoon. 

Next in order, the reading by the secretary of his report : 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, WALTER E. FREw. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen - At the last meeting of the council of administration it 
was decided that the secretary’s report this year should consist of a synopsis of the work 
of the council, the various committees and groups, and following out the direction of the 
council I beg to report as follows: 

The council of administration held their first meeting at the Chamber of Commerce 
Rooms, New York city, November 22, 1897, which was presided over by President A. B. Hep- 
burn, and was attended by the past president, Seymour Dexter; F. W. Barker, treasurer; 
Walter E. Frew, secretary; F. E. Johnson, chairman of Group I; George W. Thayer, chair- 
man of Group II; Charles Adsit, chairman of Group III; George L. Bradford, chairman of 
Group IV; J. H. De Ridder, chairman of Group V ; David Cromwell, chairman of Group VI; 
John A. Nexsen, chairman of Group VII; T. L. James, chairman of Group VIII. Thestatus 
of the various groups was fully discussed, and means were adopted to maintain and increase 
the general interest in the work and promote their usefulness. In order to further this ob- 
ject the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolwed, That the treasurer be authorized to pay a sum not exceeding fifty dollars to 
each group to pay the expenses of a committee to visit the banks who are not members of 
the association to induce them to join, such bills to be approved by the chairman of the group 
and the president of the association. 

Desirable topics for discussion for the various groups were considered, and a list recom- 
mended to their respective chairmen. 

A resolution was adopted on the subject of equalization of taxation, authorizing a com- 
mittee with power, consisting of one member from each group, to be named by the chairman 
of the group. 

This committee was called together by the secretary, but was unable to organize. 

A second meeting of the council was held at the same place, April 4, 1898, President A. B. 
Hepburn presiding, and attended by all the members of the council. The condition of the 
groups and State was considered as a whole, and the programme of the ensuing State con- 
vention and method of entertainment were considered and agreed upon. 

The president was authorized to appoint a committee of arrangements to act in conjunc- 
tion with the president in conducting the ensuing convention. The committee appointed 
were: Charles Adsit, chairman, G. W. Thayer, F. E. Johnson, J. T, Mills, A. Schoellkopf. 

Our committee on legislation, of which Mr. Ledyard Cogswell is chairman, provided the 
Officers with copies of all bills introduced in the Legislature affecting banks, and with this 
information constantly before them the officers were better able to look after the interests 
of the association. 

The present administration has maintained during the year a careful watch over the in- 
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terest of the members, and when it was proposed to include in the new Revenue Tax law a 
tax of one quarter of one per cent. on the deposits and gross earnings of the banks, a circu- 
lar was sent to all banks and bankers of the State calling attention to the features of the 
law, of the injustice imposed upon the banks and urging their co-operation in seeking mod- 
ifications. We are happy to announce the objectionable features were eliminated. 

[ am indebted to the chairmen and secretaries of the various groups for the brief syn- 
opsis of their work, which I include in my report. 


GROUP I. 


Of the banks in the seven counties comprising it fifty-five are members. At the last 
meeting held in Buffalo thirty-seven banks were representel, and a marked interest was 
shown in matters pertaining to banking, viz.: Taxation of banks and trust companies, coun- 
try checks and other topics, all of which produced lively discussion. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected, able addresses made and a dinner at the Iro- 
quois Hotel followed. 

The executive committee of the group have carefully watched legislation, and their 
representatives in Congress and the State Legislature have been corresponded with and 
advised in regard to bills affecting banking interests. 


GROUP II. 


Group ITI has held two meetings since the last annual meeting of the association, and the 
attendance was large. Interesting addresses were made upon live topics, and all expressed 
themselves gratified with the work of the association. At the last meeting of this group 
considerable discus:ion was evoked on the probable war taxes. This put some of the mem- 
bers in a reminiscent mood, and interesting experiences were related in regard to bank- 
ing during the Civil War of 61 to 65. The consensus of opinion seemed to be that the taxes 
upon banks would be the first imposed and last removed, and that this factor must be taken 
into account as a fixed charge in the conduct of our business for many years to come. 


GROUP III. 


Group III held a meeting at Elmira, October 14, 1897, and after reports of special com- 
mittees the meeting was favored by able papers, as follows: Hon. Seymour Dexter on 
** Negotiable Instruments Law ;” J. T. Sawyer, of Waverly, N. Y., on the *“*Currency of the 
Future;” Platt V. Bryan, of Elmira, on “ Currency Under the Old State Banking System.” 

A general discussion of the currency question followed the reading of the papers. At 
this meeting the annual election of officers resulted in the election of Charles Adsit as chair- 
man and B. W. Wellington as secretary for the ensuing year. 

The second meeting of the group was held at Corning, May 25, 1898, where the group and 
their friends were entertained by the First National Bank and Q. W. Wellington & Co.’s 
Bank at the City Club. Excellent papers were presented by J. M. Brundage, of Andover, on 
the ‘“‘ Powers and Duties of a Notary Public ;*» Hon. Seymour Dexter on the ‘** Currency Bill 
as Recommended by the Monetary Commission ;*’ George I. Williams on the “ Currency Bill 
as Recommended by the House Committee on Banking and Currency.” An interesting and 
animated discussion followed the reading of the papers on the currency question, after 
which a recess was taken for dinner, at the conclusion of which the delegates inspected 
some of the interesting industries of the city of Corning. 


GROUP Iv. 


Group IV held a meeting on October 26, 1897, at the Yates Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., where 
the following subjects were discussed: “‘Is it Feasible for the New York State Bankers’ As. 
sociation to Form a Credit Agency ?”” ‘“*‘ How Can the New York State Bankers’ Association 
Best Co-operate With the American Bankers’ Association or Establish for Itself a Bureau of 
Information or Education on Financial Questions?” ‘“ Ought not the Risk of Collecting 
Foreign Paper be Assumed by the Customer Rather than the Bank?” 

These discussions were of an informal nature and were both interesting and instructive. 
A paper was read by the Hon. A. Judd Northrup, member of the State Commission of Statu- 
tory Revision, on the “Codified Negotiable Instruments Law,” which was especially inter- 
esting, interpreting as it did many points in the new law which went into effect October 1. 
1897, so much so that it was ordered published and placed among the members of the group. 


GROUP V. 

Group V were unable to have a meeting of their group until April, 1898, when the annual 
election of officers occurred, at which W. H. Rainey was elected chairman, and very inter- 
esting discussions occurred on topics of local interest. The group is in a flourishing con- 
dition, having a membership of sixty-three banks. 
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GROUP VI. 


Group VI held a meeting at the Dutcher House, Pawling, N. Y., October 21, 1897, where 
there was an attendance of one hundred and two. At this meeting the election of officers 
occurred, with the following result: David Cromwell, chairman, and T. Ellwood Carpenter, 
secretary. 

The question of bank taxation was fully discussed, and the unjust and unequal manner 
of taxation fully shown up. 

Several meetings of their executive committee were held during the year. A very large 
meeting of their group was held at the Mountain House, Lake Mohonk, June 3 and 4, 1898, 
with an attendance of two hundred and seven. They had a most enjoyable time as well as a 
most useful meeting, nearly every bank of their group being represented. The Hon. A. B, 
Hepburn, president of the New York State Bankers’ Association, was present and made the 
principal address. 


GROUP VII. 


Group VII has increased its membership during the last year by the admission of the 
First National Bank, of Port Jefferson, making a membership of forty-five out of a total of 
forty-seven banks located in the section covered by their group. 

The two banks which are not members are located at Greenport at the extreme eastern 
end of Long Island, and it is probable their location which has somewhat to do with their not 
becoming members. 

Their meetings have been well attended, espevially the one held in the month of August 
of last year, which at the request of the Bank of Huntington was held at that place. 

Many points of interest to their members have been brought up at their meetings and are 
still awaiting their attention, one of which, which has been in operation for about a year, was 
the direction of their secretary to prepare a book in which is kept the names of individuals, 
firms and corporations whose accounts are closed by the banks either for swindling, making 
false statements or for good reasons. This enables their members when in doubt about ac- 
cepting an account to inquire of their secretary as to whether the account has been closed 
by some other bank. So far this has worked very satisfactorily. 

Another question they are considering is the protection of country banks, members of 
their group, in times of financial distress. This problem is in the hands of a committee which 
hopes to report during the coming year. 

Another question, and one which has been attracting more attention than the others, 
has been the question of taxation. For some reason or other the assessment of the shares of 
their members was largely increased by their local assessors, and their action was very arbi- 
trary, not being inclined tc allow individual parties to have a hearing. After considerable 
effort and persuasion a committee from this group succeeded in securing reductions, so their 
banks were assessed on an equal basis as the banks of a neighboring city. This was satisfac- 
tory to some of their banks, but one of the members of this group has refused to pay the tax 
and has brought suit, claiming the tax is excessive. This member is one of the large Na- 
tional banks of their group, and it claims that as a National bank it is entitled to no larger 
assessment upon its shares than is the assessment upon the capital employed in a trust com- 
pany. This question has been tried, and the case brought by the Mercantile National Bank 
of New York city. In that case the question depended entirely, according to a paper read by 
one of their members at one of their group meetings, on the point as to whether trust 
companies discounted paper for their customers. Under their charter at that time they were 
not allowed to discount paper, but nothing stopped them from buying paper direct, which 
was the same thing. 

Since the decision rendered in that case the Legislature of the State of New York has 
passed a law covering this very point, granting trust companies the privilege of discounting 

paper. It probably will be some time before the decision can be rendered in this matter ; in 
the meantime it will be impossible to say as to whether the action of this bank in this case is 
well founded. 


GROUP VIII. 


The annual meeting of Group VIII was held at the Down Town Club, New York city, 
October 23, 1897. At that meeting the election of officers for the ensuing year was held, 
which resulted as follows: Hon. Thomas L. James, chairman; Charles H. Stout, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Several meetings of the executive committee of this group were held, when matters of 
local interest were attended to. 

The second annual banquet of this group was held at the Hotel Manhattan in February, 
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at which there were about one hundred and fifty guests present. It was very successful and 
thoroughly enjoyed by all present. 

They have now on the roll of their group one hundred and two members, of which forty - 
three are National banks, thirty-six State banks and twenty-three private bankers. They 
have had no resignations and two applications are now on file for membership. 

The secretary of this group has supplied the members of his group with a number of 
blanks for uniform statement, forms of which were adopted by the association some time 
ago. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE ASSOCIATION. 
The membership of the association as per the secretary’s roll of members is as follows: 


BOOT TAG, Kuscivicscdccovedescvsvessovescorves Oe: Be F Bish cinida c siicbiindaccsscivsisiis 43 
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The interest in the work of the association is plainly shown in the various group reports, 
and the New York State Bankers’ Association enters on its fifth year stronger in member- 
ship and enthusiasm than ever before in its history. The needs of such an association to our 
banks are many, and it is to be hoped that the incoming administration will hearken to the 
suggestions that can be gathered from these various group meetings. The discussions of 
subjects such as equalization of taxation between banks and trust companies, bureaus of in- 
formation and education, and other practical subjects, would not take place if it were not a 
case of actual necessity, and these questions will force themselves to the front until they are 
properly attended to. 

The social benefit of these meetings cannot be too highly commended, but we must not 
lose sight of the fact that we are gathered together for business purposes. 

Let us act on those problems that are disturbing a large number of our members as we 
should, and I have no doubt many evils can be remedied and justice done to the banks of this 
State. (Signed) WALTER E. FREw, Secretary. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen— You have listened to the reading of the secretary’s 
report. It is before the convention for discussion. The usual course is that the 
same be received and placed on file, and if there are no remarks to be made it will 
‘take that course. 

I wish to call your attention particularly to one thing, and that is, in order to se- 
cure, if possible, a correction of the injustice of the inequality of taxation as the 
same exists between banks and trust companies, a committee upon that subject was 
appointed last year, the chairman of each group naming some member of the com- 
mittee. They were called together, but beyond electing a chairman, they were 
unable to organize. 

It would seem, therefore, that while there is a broad discrimination in favor of 
trust companies as against banks in the matter of taxation, as there is also in mat- 
ters of reserve required, as trust companies are required to keep none, the trust 
company you will observe has a very strong standing room in all the banking insti- 
tutions of the country. 

The next on the programme is general announcements, and in pursuance of the 
authority conferred upon the president at the meeting of the council of adminis- 
tration last evening, I announce the following as a committee of resolutions: 

Seymour Dexter, chairman; William C. Cornwell, John B. Dutcher, F. H. 
Hamlin, James G. Cannon, Anthony Lamb, J. A. Nexsen, W. G. Nash. 

There is one other matter I wish to call to the attention of the different groups, 
and that is that this convention is entitled to one delegate to the American Bankers’ 
Association’s Convention for every fifty members or fractional part thereof. Our 
present membership entitles us to nine delegates. The custom is for each group to 
nominate to the convention one delegate, and the convention to ratify the nomina- 
tions, and then there is also ove delegate at large to be elected from the convention. 
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NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 


Next in order is the nomination of officers, and according to the machinery 
effective for that purpose the custom is for the convention at its first ses- 
sion to proceed to call the roll of groups, each group presenting its candidate 
for the office, and thereafter an informal ballot is taken for the purpose of 
making nominations. Blank bajlots will be furnished to each delegate pres- 
ent, with the name of the officer to be voted for printed thereon, and dele- 
gates are expected to write the name of the candidate for whom they wish 
to vote underneath, together with the name of the bank that the delegate 
represents. Each bank is entitled to one vote. The two candidates receiving 
the largest number of ballots are declared by the chair to be the nominees 
of the convention, and the formal ballot for the election will take place at 
the session to-morrow afternoon. 

First in order is nominations for president for the ensuing year. The 
secretary will call the roll of groups in numerical order. 

SECRETARY FREwW: Group I. 

Mr. DupLEy: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention—I rise to 
perform a very pleasant duty. As the‘representative of Group I, I have the 
honor to place in nomination for the position of president of this association 
for the ensuing year Mr. Charles Adsit, the President of the First National 
Bank of Hornellsville. 

I assume at this time that it is proper that the person selected to fill this 
dignified office should merit the position, and that he should be a man who 
can fulfil the duties of the office with honor to the association and with | 
satisfaction to its members. 

i understand that some years ago there assembled at the residence of 
Hon. H. C. Brewster, at Rochester, a party of gentlemen who there formu- 
lated the idea, so to speak, of a State bankers’ association, and among those 
present were Mr. Adsit, and during the process of organization the association 
had the benefit of Mr. Adsit’s experience and his earnest assistance, and to 
him perhaps as much as to any other person is due the success which 
crowns the efforts made at that time by the gentlemen there assembled. Mr. 
Adsit was the first secretary of the association, and since this organization 
he has given his time to it unsparingly. 

I believe that no better selection could be made, sir, for the position of 
president than Mr. Adsit. 

In closing, I wish to pay a tribute of respect, representing Group I, to 
President Hepburn, who has so satisfactorily and faithfully discharged the 
duties of president during the past year. 

SECRETARY IF'REwW: Group II. 

Mr. HAMLIN: As the mouthpiece of Group II I have the honor to express 
the unanimous wish of the group in seconding Mr. Adsit’s nomination for 
president. I do this with all the more pleasure, sir, as we in our group are 
neighbors of Mr. Adsit, and we know him to be a good man, a good banker, 
and above all a royal good fellow. 

Charles Adsit deserves well of this association. From its inception he 
has labored in season und out of season for its success. He has labored in 
its council of administration ever since its organization, actively, enthusias- 
tically, and effectively. He deserves all the honor we can give him, and in 
honoring him we honor ourselves. He possesses all the qualifications requi- 
site to fill the oftice of president. If he lacks anything at all, why, it is owing 
to his excessive modesty. He is so modest that he does not always get what 
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he deserves, but I suspect, Mr. President, that after he has associated with 
the rest of us a little longer he will overcome even that. 

SECRETARY FREw: Group III. 

Mr. Dexter: It is with great pleasure that, on behalf of the members of 
Group III,_ I voice their sentiments in seconding the nomination of Mr. 
Charles Adsit for president. 

We, too, know Mr. Adsit, and we appreciate the work he has done for this 
association from the start. As the present chairman of his group, he has 
been one of the active spirits, and we are ready to endorse every word that 
has been said on his behalf. Mr. Hamlin alluded to the only drawback that 
Adsit has, and that is his modesty; but let me say to you that it is a modesty 
which wins for him friends and shows the royal fellow that he is, as a banker 
pure and simple, holding high the honor of the banking fraternity and bank- 
inz principles. 7 

SECRETARY FREw: Group IV. 

Mr. Ruopes: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen--On behalf of Group 
VI, which I have the honor to represent, as well as on my own behalf, I 
take great pleasure in seconding the nomination of Charles Adsit. At our 
group meeting last fall at the Dutcher House, Pawling, in the county owned 
by our friend Hon. John B. Dutcher, Mr. Adsit and his wife were present, 
and they won all our hearts. We admired him for his ability, and we admired 
his wife for her wifely attributes; and we are for Charles Adsit first, last 
and all the time. 

To be sure, some of our loyal people in Group VI like rotation in office 


" and would be gratified to see group efficiency recognized; but New York 


city has had the presidency twice, and Group III is surely entitled to it 
twice within a period of three years on account of the popularity of Mr. Adsit 
and his services on behalf of the association. 

I take great pleasure in seconding the nomination of Charles Adsit, for 
I believe he will make a model president. 

SECRETARY FREwW: Group LV. 

Mr. LAMB: Group IV heartily seconds the nomination of Charles Adsit 
for president of this association. Without any intention of making invidious 
comparisons, we believe that Mr. Adsit has labored as zealously as any 
member of this association for its interests and for the entertainment of its 
members. As secretary of the association, as chairman of the committee on 
entertainment, and as a member of the council of administration, he has 
at all times worked heartily and unselfishly for the best interests of the asso- 
ciation; and he is a good banker, a worthy citizen, and a modest man, and 
we are sure that he will worthily sustain the honor which we confer upon 
him. 

SECRETARY F'REw: Group V. 

Mr. RAINEY: Adsit ! 

SECRETARY FREW: Group VI. 

Mr. CROMWELL: Group VI has already been heard from. 

SECRETARY FREw: Group VII. 

Mr. NEXSEN: Group VII is not united; but as there appear to be no other 
nominations except that of Mr. Adsit, I presume I can say that Group VII 
seconds his nomination. 

SECRETARY I*’REw: Group VIII. 

Mr. Stout: On behalf of Group VIII I second the nomination of Mr. 
Charles Adsit. 
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Mr. CANNON: Mr. President, I move that the nomination of Mr. Charles 
Adsit for president be declared unanimous. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion, that the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Adsit be made unanimous. Are there any remarks? If not, 
all who are in favor of the motion will manifest: it by saying aye—opposed, no. 
Carried. I declare Mr. Adsit the unanimous nominee of this convention for 
the office of president for the ensuing year. : 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the next business in order is the nomination of 
a candidate for vice-president. The same course of procedure will be fol- 
lowed: the secretary will call the list of groups in numerical order for the 
presentation of candidates. 

SECRETARY F'REW: Group I. 

Mr. CORNWELL: I wish to place in nomination a man who has held no office 
in the association thus far, but who has done a great deal of work for the 
association—a man whom you all know, and a man who I am sure will dis- 
charge the duties of vice-president in an able manner and with great credit 
to the association. I nominate for vice-president John B. Dutcher, of 
Pawling. 

SECRETARY FREW: Group II. 

Mr. THAYER: On behalf of Group II I take pleasure in seconding the nom- 
ination of John B. Dutcher. He needs no commendation from any one. 

SECRETARY F'REwW: Group III. 

Mr. DEXTER: Group III seconds with very great pleasure the nomination 
of Mr. Dutcher. 

SECRETARY F'REW: Group IV. 

Mr. LAMB: I have been asked by my group to second the nomination of 
Mr. Dutcher, and I do so with pleasure. I have known Mr. Dutcher for a 
number of years. I have met him frequently in conventions in other lines of 
business, and I know that his election as vice-president will add great 
strength to this association. 

SECRETARY FREW: Group V. 

Mr. RAINEY: I am very glad to rise to second the nomination of Mr. 
Dutcher. 

SECRETARY FREW: Group VI. 

Mr. CROMWELL: I have no doubt it is a great pleasure for any of these 
gentlemen to second this nomination of Mr. Dutcher, but it is a great deal 
more of a pleasure for any representative of Group VI, of which Mr. Dutcher 
is an honored and highly respected member, to second the nomination of Mr. 
Dutcher, as I now do with extreme pleasure. 

SECRETARY F'REw: Group VII. 

Mr. NEXSEN: Group VII seconds the nomination of Mr. Dutcher. 

SECRETARY F'REw: Group VIII. 

Mr. Stout: We endorse Mr. Dutcher’s nomination. 

Mr. CANNON: Mr. President, I move that the nomination of John B. 
Dutcher for vice-president be made unanimous. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of making Mr. Dutcher’s nomination unani- 
mous will manifest it by saying aye—opposed, no. Carried. Next in order is 
the nomination of a candidate for treasurer, and the same course of pro- 
cedure will obtain. 

SECRETARY Frew: Group I. (No nomination.) Group II. 

Mr. BRECKER: At the request of the members of Group II I beg to present 
the name of one of our own members for the office of treasurer. I am in- 
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structed to present the name of a man who has already served us in the same 
capacity with great satisfaction to ourselves, and who is now the chairman 
of our group—George W. Thayer, of Rochester. 

SECRETARY FREw: Group III. 

Mr. DEXTER: On behalf of pase III I take pleasure in seconding the 
nomination of Mr. Thayer. 

SECRETARY FREwW: Group IV. 

Mr. LAmB: I am not authorized by Group IV to second the nomination of 
Mr. Thayer, because I have had no conversation with its members in regard 
to that office; but personally I wish heartily to second the nomination. 

SECRETARY FREW: Group V. (No nomination.) Group VI. 

Mr. CARPENTER: On behalf of Group VI I desire to second the nomination 
of Mr. Thayer. 

SECRETARY F'REW: Group VII. 

Mr. RAINEY: Mr. Thayer. 

SECRETARY FREwW: Group VIII. 

Mr. CANNON: Group VIII heartily seconds the nomination of Mr. Thayer 
for treasurer. 

TUE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, nominations are still in order. If there are 
no other names to be presented for this office, I declare Mr. Thayer the 
unanimous nominee of the convention for the office of treasurer for the 
ensuing year. 

Next in order is the nomination of a candidate for secretary, and the same 
course will be pursued. 

SECRETARY -FREwW: Group I. 

Mr. Boac: On behalf of Group I I desire to place in nomination for the 
office of secretary Mr. William I. Taber, of Herkimer. 

SECRETARY FREW: Group II. 

Mr. THAYER: I am happy to second the nomination of Mr. Taber. 

SECRETARY F'REw: Group III. 

Mr. DEXTER: We second Mr. Taber’s nomination. 

SECRETARY FREw: Group IV. (No nomination.) Group V. (No nomina- 
tion.) Group VI. 

Mr. RHODES: Group VI, remembering the magnanimous action of Mr. 
Taber last year at Saratoga Springs, heartily seconds his nomination. 

SECRETARY FREwW: Group VII. 

Mr. RAINEY: We endorse the nomination of Mr. Taber. 

SECRETARY F'REw: Group VIII. 

Mr. CANNON: We endorse Mr. Taber’s nomination, and I suggest that his 
nomination be made unanimous. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of making the nomination of Mr. Taber for 
secretary unanimous will signify it by saying aye—opposed, no. Carried. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any further. announcements? Gentlemen, we 
have a pretty full programme for this afternoon, and I would suggest that 
members gather promptly at 2 o’clock, instead of 1:30 as announced. If we 
get together at 2 o’clock sharp I think it will be better, and I therefore trust 


‘that everyone will be in attendance at that hour. The convention will now 


take a recess until 2 o’clock. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. . 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the Maryland Bankers’ Association is now 
holding its annual meeting at Ocean City, Md. It has been suggested that we 
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send them a telegram conveying our greeting; and, with your approval, I 
would submit the following: 
J. B. Ramsay, President Maryland Bankers’ Association, Ocean City, Md.: 

The New York State Bankers’ Association in convention assembled send greetings 
and wish to exchange congratulations upon the assured maintenance of the present 
standard of values and the bright prospects for a successful and prosperous business 
year. A. B. HEPBURN, President. 

Gentlemen, if it is your wish to do so, this telegram will be sent. 

We are all familiar with the Indianapolis Monetary Commission and its 
work. The Indianapolis convention was called at a time when the business 
prospects of our country were dark indeed, and when there threatened to be a 
successful assault upon the gold standard of values. The work of that con- 
vention was felt to the great benefit and advantage of the country throughout 
the last campaign; and the election over, they followed up their good work 
by calling another convention which resulted in the creation of a Monetary 
Commission, consisting of business men from different sections of the coun- 
try who, from their past life, training and experience, were fully competent 
to consider the whole subject of the currency and formulate such a plan as 
might reasonably be hoped to furnish a satisfactory solution of the vexed 
question. The result of their labors has been for a long time before the coun- 
try, and the evidence they have massed, the analysis of the same, and the 
conclusions which they presented to the country are by far the strongest dis- 
cussion and presentation of the underlying principles of a sound and elastic 
currency which has ever been submitted to the people of this country, and I 
doubt if its equal has been furnished in any country. The result of their 
labors is a pending question before the American people. 

We are exceedingly fortunate to-day, gentlemen, in having present with us 
to discuss this subject one of the prominent members of that convention, and 
a man to whom we are as much indebted for the labors of that commission 
as any other member of it. I take pleasure in introducing to you Hon. Robert 
S. Taylor, of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


THE PENDING CURRENCY BILL.—ADDRESS BY HON. ROBERT S. TAYLOR. 


You are men keenly alive to the value of time as well as of money. The limit of 
my allotment is forty minutes; you will pardon me if I crowd it as full as possible, 
and with the most serious matter. 

You are familiar with the movement for monetary reform which found expression 
at the Indianapolis convention in January, 1897; with the work of the Monetary Com.- 
mission appointed by authority of that convention; its report, its bill; the proceedings 
of the House Committee on Banking and Currency to which the bill was referred, and 
the present pendency in the House of the bill reported by it. That bill represents 
the net result to date of the labors of the Executive Committee of the Indianapolis 
convention in the direction of legislation. The question of the attitude of the friends 
of monetary reform toward it is one of importance. They can kill it, or they can 
secure its consideration and passage in some form—probably an improved form—by 
harmonious and persistent effort. 

The bill is long and somewhat involved in its provisions. It would tax a busy man’s 
time to read and digest it if he had it before him, as he is not likely to have while the 
hewspapers are filled with war news. I have thought, therefore, that I could not 
occupy your attention more profitably for the few minutes which are mine than te 
take it as the subject of my remarks. In these I shall for brevity state in my own 
language and order the provisions of it most important to be considered. 


GENERAL PROWISIONS OF THE BILL. 


In general the bill follows the lines of the Monetary Commission’s plan in what 
I regard as its fundamental principles. It provides, in the first place, for the estab- 
lishment of a division of issue and redemption in the Treasury Department, to which 
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is to be committed the whole business of issuing and redeeming notes, both of the 
Government and the banks, so far as the latter’is done by the Government; and the 
exchange of coins and other forms of money. 

In this division is to be established initially by transfer from the general Treasury 
‘a gold reserve equal to twenty-five per cent of all outstanding greenbacks and Treasury 
notes and five per cent of the silver dollar coinage. This reserve is to be maintained 
thereafter at such sum as shall secure the certain and immediate redemption of the 
notes, and exchange of gold for silver dollars presented. This is to be done by transfer 
from time to time of unappropriated ‘‘ funds’ (gold, I assume) from the general 
Treasury, not reducing its cash balance below fifty million dollars; and by sale for 
gold when necessary of five year three per cent certificates payable in gold. From 
this fund it is made the duty of the division to redeem greenbacks and Treasury notes 
on demand in gold, and exchange gold for silver dollars when presented. 

- The provision for utilizing the silver dollar is the same as that recommended by 
the commission. All greenbacks, Treasury notes, and bank notes under ten dollars 
and all silver certificates over five dollars are to be withdrawn. The entire silver 
dollar coinage will thus be represented by one, two and five dollar certificates, and silver 
dollars; and will constitute the “large change’’ of business. In that situation the 
silver dollar will not be a serious burden upon the Treasury—certainly not as long as 
the paper obligations of the Government are redeemed in gold. 

Let us consider for a moment what this much of the bill means. First, it guar- 
antees by law the maintenance of the gold standard by the United States in its pay- 
ment of its obligations. We have had no such guaranty for twenty years. The Bland- 
Allison bill of 1878 made the silver dollar a legal tender for all debts, public and 
private. That part of the law is in force to-day. For twenty years the Treasurer of 
the United States had had the legal right on the face of the statute to pay in silver any 
debt of the Government not otherwise expressed. The greenbacks, Treasury notes, and 
bonds payable in coin have been and are by the letter of the law payable in silver dollars 
at the option of the Government. That option has not been exercised, because during 
all that time the executive department of the Government has been in the hands of 
men who believed in the honest performance of public obligations. 

In the second place, this much of the bill makes a secure and business-like provision 
for the performance of the guaranty. The present way—the dumping of all the 
revenue into one pot and the payment of all obligations out of it indiscriminately—is 
crude and hazardous. It puts upon the demand obligations of the Government all the 
risks of insufficiency of revenue. The Treasurer cannot refuse to pay current dues as 
long as his money holds out. When other funds are exhausted, he has no alternative 
but to pay out of the gold reserve, which is merely a fictitious name applied to the 
$100,000,000 at the bottom of the chest. It is true, that, as that fund is in this way 
diminished at one end, the Secretary of the Treasury may, by a stretch of authority, 
replenish it at the other end by sale of bonds, and so do indirectly what he cannot 
do directly—borrow money to pay current expenses. But this is necessarily a trying 
and dangerous operation, as we have learned by dear experience. To get out of that 
absurd, illogical, hazardous situation; to make the gold standard a thing of law and 
its maintenance a business certainty, will be to take a step forward of immeasurable 
value. It will remove at once the most fundamental and fatal defect in our present 
system. 

The provision in regard to the silver dollars will mark the end, it is to be hoped, 
of our disastrous experiments with that metal. I do not severely criticize our earlier 
silver legislation. It rested on the hope—optismistic, perhaps, and unwarranted, as it 
proved—that liberal coinage by our Government might not only stay the fall of silver 
but restore its former parity with gold. The Bland-Allison bill was such an experi- 
ment; the Sherman bill was a forlorn hope. The clause in the recent revenue law 
directing the resumption of silver dollar coinage was an act of folly distinguishable 
from crime only by the fact that the amount is probably not great enough to sink the 
ship. 

That part of the bill relating to banking is a Joseph’s coat. It betrays the presence 
of conflicting views not harmoniously blended. I feel. no apprehension that it will 
become a law without changes in this respect in the course of the discussions which 
will necessarily precede its enactment. 


THE NATIONAL RESERVE NOTES. 


While the bill contains many things that are new in this part, it retains practically 
all of the tried and tested features of the present law, which has in many respects 
vindicated itself by a third of a century of successful working. At the same time it 
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contains two radically novel features. One of these is that relating to the “ national 
reserve notes.’”’ This note is a Janus-faced paper to be obtained by the banks from 
the Government in exchange for greenbacks. It is to have on one side the present 
greenback promise of the Government in absolute and unqualified terms, and on the 
other the promise of the bank receiving it to pay the amount named in it in gold at its 
counter. I was not favorably impressed by this curious proposal at first blush; but 
find it growing less objectionable upon continued reflection. Let us see what it means, 

In the first place, the greenback side of the note will be still the obligation of the 
Government. The holder may call on the Government to redeem it just as though the 
other side were a blank. And as the greenbacks paid in by the banks in exchange for 
the national reserve notes are to be cancelled when received, it follows that the issue 
of national reserve notes will not, as between the Government and its creditors, alter 
the amount or terms of its obligations to them. When the bank goes into liquidation 
the reserve notes are to be redeemed by the Government and cancelled. 

There is a provision in Section twenty for the issue of reserve notes in exchange 
for gold coin; but this applies only to the case in which such notes shall have been 
previously withdrawn by the Comptrollers of the Currency, under a power conferred 
on them, and cannot exceed the amount of such previous withdrawals. The effect of 
all the provisions taken together will be, therefore, as I read them, to retire finally the 
greenbacks which have been put in the form of reserve notes as the banks which have 
taken them out go into liquidation. In the meantime the retirement of those not thus 
exchanged will go on under the other provisions of the bill. 

One of the anticipated difficulties in the way of retiring the Government’s demand 
obligations is the probable unwillingness of holders to present them when their redemp- 
tion is made certain, and it is known that they will not be reissued. I do not believe 
that it ever will be accomplished without the aid of the banks in some way. 

Looking at the matter from the standpoint of the banks, it is to be observed that 
while the terms of the Act are, that the promise expressed on the bank side of the 
national reserve note shall be to ‘‘ pay the sum specified,’’ it is manifest that such 
payment is not to be a final one. It is merely a current redemption. Having thus 
taken in the note the bank can pay it out again, and as often as it comes back. The 
effect of the transaction is, simply, that the bank undertakes to assist the Government 
in the current redemption of the greenbacks to the extent of the reserve notes taken 
out by it. How much of a burden will this be to the banks ? And so far as it will be 
a burden, will it be an unjust one ? 

It need hardly be said that the maintenance somewhere in the country of a stock 
of gold sufficient for the certain redemption of all paper money in circulation is a sine 
qua non of any good currency system. Under prosperous conditions the maintenance 
of that stock costs no one anything except the trouble of its custody. It comes to us 
by the natural operation of the laws of trade. Under other conditions it may be a 
load for some one to carry. One of the evils of our present system is that this whole 
load is, at such a time, put on the Treasury, and that the Treasury is without resource 
to meet it except by buying the gold. That necessity can hardly arise except when the 
conditions are such that the Government must borrow the money with which to buy. 
When we come to that pass, we are bound to be in a state of strain and apprehension, 
if not panic. Hence the argument that the Government ought to go out of the bank- 
ing business, and be relieved of the responsibility of maintaining the nation’s stock of 
gold. If that were done the banks would have to take up that responsibility them- 
selves. That we shall come to that point some time is the hope of the wisest finan- 
ciers. The national reserve notes are a step in that direction. 

Nor do I see that the burden assumed would be onerous, or at all perilous. If we 
Suppose that the banks would take out national reserve notes generally and largely, 
the greater portion of the greenback circulation would be thus re-issued. They would 
be a favorite form of bank reserve. They would constitute the bottom layer of bills in 
the vault—rarely disturbed, except to be counted. So far as they might be used to 
Satisfy a demand for gold the burden would be distributed quite as equitably as by a 
system of note issues redeemable in gold, and with less danger of sudden and embar- 
rassing runs. : 

If, on the other hand, we assume that but few banks would take out reserve notes, 
there would be opportunity for such banks to protect themselves against oppressive 
conduct on the part of others. There would in that case remain in circulation the more 
unconverted greenbacks, and by means of these the banks having reserve notes in 
circulation could supply themselves with gold from the Treasury. 

In short, the plan seems to me to embody a metfiod by which the function of main- 
taining the country’s stock of gold, when that function becomes burdensome, will he. 
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divided between the Government and the banks in as equitable and practicable manner 
as is possible in any other way. When gold is plenty the burden is nothing. When 
it is searce the banks must supply it, no matter what the system may be. They do it 
under the present system, but in a way subject to some unfortunate incidents. They 
are never called on to do it until shipwreck is in sight; which means that there is no 
way for the Government and the community to escape ruin but to come within a hair’s 
breadth of it. Then, when they are called upon, it is to buy bonds—a transaction in 
which they not unnaturally seek to make a profit. But the effect on the country is 
bad. One of the misfortunes of that time, one of the serious obstacles in the way of 
monetary reform, is the estrangement between the people and the banks. That it is 
chiefly the work of demagogues I agree. But it exists; and the banks can well afford 
to make some sacrifice even to remove it. And I know of no other one thing that 
would contribute more usefully to that end than the voluntary assumption by the 
banks under some such scheme as this of a share of the burden of maintaining the 
country’s gold reserve without speculative profit to themselves. 

In the practical working of the scheme of the bill I should not expect the reserve 
notes to be presented in the first instance to the banks for the purpose of obtaining 
gold. They would go to the Treasury first, and having been redeemed there, would 
be redeemed by the banks out of their five per cent. redemption (not guaranty) 
deposits. The bill does not propose and it would not be admissible to enact by law 
that the holder of a Government obligation must look first to a private corporation for 
payment. What the bank would really do would be to reimburse the Government the 
gold paid out in the redemption of the reserve notes which it had undertaken to 
protect. 

THE ISSUE OF CREDIT NOTES. 


The other main feature of novel character found in the bill is in the provisions relat- 
ing to the issuance of notes without hypothecated security; or, as it is commonly put, 
‘on assets,’’ which is a somewhat unfortunate expression, as it does not quite con- 
vey the truth. All good bank notes are issued on assets of some kind, lodged some- 
where. But any words will do, so we clearly understand what we mean. 

Under the present law notes are issued by the National banks upon the deposit in 
the Treasury of Government bonds as security for their payment, and to the extent 
of ninety per cent. of the par value of the bonds so deposited. The pending bill pro. 
vides for the continued issue of notes upon that security by banks which prefer to do 
so, enlarging the privilege to the full par value of the bonds. Such notes constitute a 
separate class to be known as “ National bank notes.’’ The provisions respecting their 
issue differ otherwise only slightly from those of the present statute. 

It is further provided that upon certain conditions and limitations stated a bank 
may issue notes without hypothecating or depositing with the Government any bond 
security for their payment. Such notes are simply the general obligations of the bank, 
and hence are said to be issued ‘‘ on assets.’’ They constitute a separate class in the 
bill, styled ‘‘ national currency notes.’’ 

The bill is objected to by some bankers because it contains this feature, and by 
some others because it does not contain more of it. This difference of opinion may be 


" gaid to raise a weak presumption that the bill is about right. The conditions upon 


which a bank may issue currency notes are: 

(1) That it shall have taken out an equal amount of ‘‘ national reserve notes,’’ here- 
tofore mentioned. This privilege is the inducement to take out the reserve notes. 

(2) That the amount shall not exceed the amount of the bank’s ‘‘ National bank 
notes ’’ outstanding, secured by bonds. é 

(3) That the amount shall not exceed forty per cent. of the paid-up and unimpaired 
capital stock of the bank; with the proviso that a bank having in circulation eighty 
per cent. of its capital (not more than half of which can be in ‘“ national currency ”’ 
notes) may issue additional currency notes to the extent of the remaining twenty per 
cent. of its capital by payment of a monthly tax thereon at the rate of one-half of one 
per cent. per month, without taking out the national reserve notes required as a condi- 
tion to the issue of its previously issued currency notes. This twenty per cent. is the 
so-called emergency circulation, which, it is assumed, will be issued only in times of 
extraordinary stringency, and retired as soon as that stringency has passed. 

For the security of the currency notes, in lieu of bonds deposited, it is provided that 
every bank issuing such notes shall keep on deposit in the Treasury in gold a suin 
equal to five per cent. of all its outstanding currency notes, which deposits are to con- 
stitute a common guaranty fund for the security of all the currency notes issued by 
all the banks. Upon the failure of any bank its currency notes are to be paid imme- 
diately out of this fund, and the fund made good out of the assets of the bank; upon 
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all which, except bonds deposited as security for ‘‘ National bank notes,’’ the Govern- 
ment retains a first lien for that purpose. If the guaranty fund falls short of the 
demands made on it, it is to be replenished by assessment on all banks issuing cui- 
rency notes in proportion to such notes outstanding at the time of the failure of the 
bank; but such assessments cannot exceed in the total one per cent. per annum upou 
any bank. 

Provision is made for the gradual removal of the requirement that bonds shall be 
deposited as security for circulation, so that at the end of eight years the “ National 
bank notes’’ may give place entirely to ‘‘ national currency notes,’’ and the system 
pass to one of “ assets’ circulation, pure and simple. Provisior is also made for dis- 
continuing the ‘‘ national reserve notes ’’ when the greenbacks required for their issue 
shall be no longer obtainable. | 

The bill thus contemplates the retirement finally of all the demand obligations of 
the Government and the establishment of a national banking system with circulation 
secured in the first instance by a common guaranty fund and finally by all the assets of 
all the banks. 

I have not time to state the arguments which demonstrate to my mind the superior- 
ity of the system thus proposed to one constructed on the plan of our present law. 
It seems to me to be the flower and fruit of the world’s wonderful progress in business 
methods within the past century. The differences in detail between the plan recom- 
mended by the commission and that found in the pending bill for the attainment of 
this end are so slight that I need not detain you to speak of them. I think an approval 
of the commission’s plan is equivalent to a general approval of this part of the pending 
bill. 

There are a great many small differences between the bill prepared by the commis- 
sion and the bill reported by the committee; but, barring, perhaps, the ‘ national 
reserve note ’’ feature of the committee’s bill, those differences are trifling compared 
with the large agreements which exist between them. I am bound to say that my 
estimation of the committee’s bill has grown with my study of it. It is manifestly the 
result of much profound thought and a high order of invention, to which, apparently, 
many minds have contributed. It is the most elaborate and far-reaching monetary 
scheme ever proposed to the people of the United States. There is so much of it that 
is good beyond question, and so valuable, that I would take it all as it stands rather 
than lose it all. At the same time it contains many things to breed interrogation 
points in your mind. You feel that it wants discussion—the turning on of many lights 
from many points. That it is capable of development by the process of discussion into 
a wise, symmetrical, beneficent law is not to be doubted. 


FRIENDS OF MONETARY REFORM SHOULD UNITE. 


The important question, the question, to which all that I have said is preliminary, 
is this: What shall be the attitude of the friends of monetary reform toward the 
bill ? Shall every one who sees something in it which he does not like simply stand 
as an objector and cast his voice and influence against it ? Or shall we all, without 
restraint of free discussion and with frank expression of opinion by each on all points 
in respect to which he believes improvement can be made in it, unite in urging con- 
sideration and passage of the bill ? There is no inconsistency in such an attitude. If 
you write to your Congressman simply that you are opposed to the bill for this rea- 
son or that, it is notice to him that if he wants to please you he shall vote against it. 
If a dozen of his constituents write him similar letters, based on a dozen different objec- 
tions, he will naturally conclude that the safest thing for him to do is to do nothing. 
But suppose, after stating your objections, you say, ‘‘ Nevertheless, I hope you will 
push the bill; amend it, if you can, to meet these views; make it as perfect as you 
¢<an; but push it.’’ Suppose the last words of every letter sent to Washington were 
‘push it.’” Suppose every newspaper editorial, every magazine criticism, every corre- 
spondent’s communication could be wound up with a snapper in the same words; 
“push it;’’ do nothing hastily; think about it; discuss it; amend it; hear every 
man’s suggestion; but keep it alive and going; ‘ push it.” 

The movement inaugurated at Indianapolis is working toward success in the only 
way in which success is possible. When it began the country was ignorant of the 
perils of the situation. Not one in five hundred of the voters understood the state of 
the law. The friends of sound money generally supposed that free silver was dead 
because Bryan had been defeated, and with that they were content. They did not see 
that the danger was imbedded in the law, and that the law remained unchanged. Not 
one in a hundred really understand the situation now. But a few do. And those who 
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do have pressed the subject so vigorously upon the attention of Congress and the 
public that it is now fairly well understood at Washington, and by a considerable 
number of the people. That is, the unsoundness and hazards of the legal situation are 
coming to be understood, which is, of course, the first step toward reform. 

The work of the commission in formulating a plan, and the approval of its recom- 
mendations. by the second Indianapolis convention, concentrated the forces of reform 
upon a fairly definite line. The introduction of the Overstreet bill brought the plan 
before Congress. The bill reported by the committee contains the fundamental prin. 
ciples of that plan. It stands before the country as the fruit of the Indianapolis move- 
ment. A hundred and fifty members of the House have signed an agreement to sup- 
port an order for its consideration. It was hoped that it might be taken up and passed 
in the House before the adjournment of the recent session. But while the only course 
practicable to the representatives of the Executive Committee of the Indianapolis 
Convention was to bring the bill to consideration and passage if possible, it is open to 
fair question whether it is not better for the cause that they did not succeed to that 
extent. The bill is not ripe for passage. It wants further and more general discussion. 
The absorbing questions attending a state of war have made such a discussion impos- 
sible. Its passage by the. House in any form would have made it the platform of the 
money reformers, whether they would or not. It would have been attacked in detail 
from every stump in the land. It would have been a veritable feast for demagogues 
and cranks. Against this sort of assault, which requires not sense, honesty, nor knowl- 
edge in the assailants, the friends of the bill could not have made adequate preparation 
for defense in the short time which remained. A great political campaign requires the 
services of an army of speakers and writers. To prepare this army for the intelligent 
discussion and defense of all the details of the bill as it stands in time for the cam- 
paign of 1898, would have been impossible. We would have been compelled to make 
the fight under enormous disadvantages. 

If the bill had been a simpler one—dealing only with the question of the standard 
and the means necessary to make its maintenance secure, the questions would have 
been so closely akin to those of 1896 that the veterans of that campaign would have 
been ready on short notice for another. Such a bill would have given us a good plat- 
form. But the present one is too long and involved and presents too many debatable 
points to serve that purpose well. I am free to say, therefore, that upon a careful 
review of the situation after the passing away of that sense of disappointment with 
which I heard of the failure of the House to take any action on the bill, I believe that 
it is altogether for the best that all was done that was done, and all else left undone. 
We shall go to the country, not upon the details of the bill, but upon Its general prin- 
ciples. These we are ready to discuss and defend. 

A political victory of the forces which carried the last election will be a mandate 
to Congress to proceed with the bill. The leaders of the Republican party and the 
influence of the Administration are in effect and fact committed in its favor—not in its 
details, for these are yet to be settled, but in its main scope and purpose; and this, 
not by any formal action, but by so many and such distinct assurances that the fact 
may be relied on. 

The friends of monetary reform have a right to be jubilant. The great work which 
they undertook a year and a half ago has been carried forward with a degree of wis- 
dom, energy and system without a parallel in our history. Not a serious mistake has 
been made. The chairman of the executive committee has devoted himself to the work 
as we are commanded to love the Lord—with all his heart, and all his soul, and all his 
strength and all his mind; and his neighbor as himself. The skill and ability with 
which he has discharged his difficult duties have been beyond criticism. 

The stars in their courses are with us. The rain, the sunshine, the crops, the times, 
are all our friends to-day. But they are fickle friends. They go over to the enemy 
to-morrow. If we would use their friendship, we must accept it when it is offered. 
Now is the very crisis of the movement. Eighteen months of brilliant effort are behind 
us; in as many more the story will be told, for better or worse. 

I appeal to you, therefore, bankers of the Empire State, to stand by this great work 
with unabated devotion. Not that it is more to you than to others; for it is not. You 
can take care of yourselves in all weathers. It is to the citizen at large—the farmer, 
the mechanic, the workingman; men who win the bread of to-morrow by the labor of 
to-day, that a certain, stable, honest currency means most. But you know the evil 
and you know the remedy better than the body of your brethren. That vantage ground 
of knowledge, and the responsibilities which attach to wealth and influence put it upon 
you to think for them, work for them, and spend for them. 

Above all, I beg of you not to let difference of opinion on details of the bill dampen 
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your zeal in its behalf. There is no danger of its premature passage. It will be dis- 
cussed in the House and the Senate and the country in every part and feature before it 
can become a law. It will represent when passed the best solution of the money ques- 
tion of which Congress and the people are capable. In such a matter we must neces- 
sarily trust at last the wisdom and patriotism of Congress.. We never can do more 
than to elect the best Congress we can, give it the best advice we can, and abide the 
result. There never was and never will be a better time to do that than now. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, this very admirable paper is, like all papers 
submitted to this convention, open to discussion. We shall be glad to wane 
any discussion of it, or of the subjects treated of in the paper. 

Mr. Tripp: Mr. President, ought we not to take some action in regard to 
the matter as to which Judge Taylor in his paper has urged action? 

THE PRESIDENT: I would suggest that that subject will come up for con- 
sideration to-morrow in the report of our committee on resolutions. 

Mr. Tripp: Very well, sir, as long as it receives some action. 

THE PRESIDENT: Ever since the old bankruptcy law was repealed we have 
had numerous propositions pending in Congress to enact a new Dill; some- 
times they have passed in one House and failed in the other; and we have 
been disappointed so many times that we have come to regard the question 
of a bankruptcy bill as one of the pending questions unsolved and unsoly- 
able, and when recently we were advised that a bankruptcy bill had become 
an actuality we were agreeably surprised. As only a few days intervened be- 
tween the bill receiving the President’s signature and our assembling here, 
we had not much time to consider it; but I conferred with members of the 
Vroduce Exchange and Board of Trade with reference to ascertaining who 
was the most desirable man to call upon to discuss the subject before this 
convention, and it was the consensus of opinion that if we could secure the 
services of Congressman Ray he would be the best man for the purpose. 
He had a great deal to do with the passage of the Act, and is thoroughly 
familiar with its provisions. He very kindly responded in the affirmative to 
my request that he come here and address us on this subject, and I now take 
pleasure in introducing Hon. George W. Ray. 


THE NEw BANKRUPTCY LAW.—ADDREsS OF HON. GEO. W. Ray. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the New York State Bankers’ Association—It is 
with pleasure that I meet with you to-day at the request of your honorable president. 

I am pleased to be with you here to-day to make the acquaintance of so many bank- 
ers. In Congress we are accustomed to hear a great deal about ‘‘ money sharks,’’ and 
this is the first time I ever saw so many sharks together in one body, and I am sur- 
prised to note how like human beings you look, how handsome you are, and how gen- 
erous hearted you must be. I am interested in bankers and have been for many years, 
especially in*my own locality, and the bankers in my locality are specially intereste? 
in me because of the fact that my name so frequently appears in promises to pay in 
which they are interested; that however is necessarily true with regard to all men 
who engage in politics. 

The most important permanent legislation enacted by the 55th Congress, aside from 
the annexation of Hawaii, is the ‘‘ Act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy 
throughout the United States.’’ This Act was approved July 1, 1898, and went into 
effect immediately except as to the time when proceedings may be instituted. This 
law is the result of constant, unremitting labor and thoughtful study on the part of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of both the Senate and House of Representatives in 
every Congress since the 50th. The bill that became a law, with some modifica- 
tions and material amendments, was introduced in the House by Hon. David B. 
Henderson of Iowa, Chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary. To Mr. Henderson 
the thanks of the whole country are due. A broad-minded and cultivated lawyer and 
legislator, he has labored in and out of season to perfect the measure. ‘Senators Nel- 
son, of Minnesota, Hoar, of Massachusetts, and Lindsay, of Kentucky, are also deserv- 
ing of great credit, as each of these accomplished legislators and learned lawyers 
worked fathfully to perfect the bill. 
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For eight years as a member of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House, now 
being the member of longest service on that committee, and especially as a member of 
the sub-committee of that committee, and as a member of the conference committee 
between the two Houses having this legislation in charge, I have given the subject most 
careful study and have listened to the arguments for and against the legislation with 
deep interest and patient attention. 
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GENERAL DEMAND FOR A BANKRUPTCY LAW. 





The demand for a National law on this subject has been universal—it has come 
from all sections and from all classes except two, the very rich who invest in real 
estate for rental or in Government or municipal bonds and do no manufacturing or 
commercial business, and the lazy and shiftless or criminals who do nothing except 
beg or steal and who therefore neither give nor expect credit. 

The South and West have been the most anxious and insistent for a law on the 
subject, but have not been more deeply interested than the great manufacturing and 
commercial interests of the Northern and Eastern States. 

The struggle has been between the advocates of a purely voluntary law and those 
who demanded one containing both voluntary and involuntary features. The Demo- 
cratic and Populist parties as parties, or perhaps I would better say the greater num- 
ber of the Senators and Representatives in Congress elected by those parties, have 
earnestly and persistently contended for a purely voluntary law, while the Republican 
and Democratic Senators and Representatives from the North living east of the 
Mississippi River have been substantially unanimous for the law as finally enacted. 
All bankers, large manufacturers and commercial men have demanded and justly 
insisted upon a law containing both voluntary and involuntary provisions. A purely 
voluntary law simply enables debtors to obtain an absolute discharge from all their 
debts and hence encourages extravagance, dishonesty and frauds. Such a law may be 
hedged about with conditions forbidding discharges in certain cases, but these would 
be easily rendered nugatory by a change of residence, as creditors could not afford 
to pursue debtors into distant States to oppose discharges. If a law is written upon 
the statute books that permits persons to run largely in debt, waste their property in 
riotous or extravagant living, or conceal it for future enjoyment, and then obtain a 
full discharge from their pecuniary obligations, a broad field is opened for the rascals, 
the dishonest, and temptation is placed before all, for however wild their speculation, 
however large their indebtedness, such a law discharges the debtors and they are free 
from the chains of debt and at liberty to seek pastures new and fresh victims in other 
sections of the country. Such a law is in the interest of the debtors alone, and affords 
no protection and gives no benefit to creditors. Such a law does not extend, encourage 
or strengthen credit. Such a law does not extend or encourage trade, commerce or 
manufactures. The creditors must be provided for and protected, enabled to take the 
property of failing debtors and apply it to the payment of the debts due them when 
they see it being wasted or improperly disposed of. 

We have, scattered through our great and growing country, thousands of honest 
and able business men who, through no particular fault of their own, have lost their 
property and are now under a burden of debt they cannot hope to lift, and hence, while 
some do business in the name of third persons, others, hope being abandoned, have 
become mere drones in society and the business world is deprived of their aid. 

All these persons of every class and condition may avail themselves of the benefits 
of the bankruptcy law enacted by the 55th Congress, free themselves from the 
fetters of pecuniary obligations they cannot hope to pay, unless incurred through some 
fraud or wrong, and start life anew. Such men aided by this law will be able to here- 
after avoid the rocks and shoals of the business sea and may, and thousands of them 
will, become active and useful men in business circles and add to the commercial 
honor, enterprise and strength of the nation. 
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PROVISIONS OF THE NEW LAW. 


Proceedings under this law may be instituted in the district where the alleged bank- 
rupt has had his principal place of business, resided or had his domicile for the pre 
ceding six months or the greater portion thereof. This provision was very essential 
for the protection of New York city creditors. 

Under the involuntary provisions of the bill those who convey, transfer, conceal, 
remove or permit to be concealed or removed any part of their property, with intent 
to hinder, delay or defraud a creditor, may be declared bankrupts, if insolvent, and an 
equal distribution of their property among all their creditors had. Those who make 
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general assignments under State iaws may be adjudged bankrupts, and of course the 
assignment is superseded by the bankruptcy law. Those who, while insolvent, transfer 
property with intent to prefer one creditor over another, or who suffer one creditor to 
obtain a preference over another by legal proceedings and do not discharge such pref- 
erence at least five days before a sale or disposition of the property affected by it, 
may be adjudged bankrupts. 

Liens of any kind to secure pre-existing debts given within four months prior to the 
filing of a petition are to be set aside and are declared null and void if the party pro- 
ceeded against is adjudged a bankrupt. 

Corporations cannot become voluntary bankrupts. Banks, both National and State, 
are left to be wound up under the provisions of the laws creating them; they cannot 
be adjudged involuntary bankrupts. Private bankers may be. It is readily seen, what- 
ever may be said as to banks incorporated under State laws, that National banks 
organized under the laws of Congress should be wound up, when necessary, under the 
particular laws applicable thereto and made for that special purpose. My personal 
judgment is that State banks should have been subjected to the involuntary features 
of the bill. 

It will be noted with interest by the members of this association that great care 
must be exercised in taking security for old debts. The bill provides that no person 
shall be adjudged an involuntary bankrupt unless he was insolvent when the act: of 
bankruptcy was committed (except in the case of conveyances, ete., with intent to 
hinder, delay or defraud creditors, when insolvency at the date of filing the petition 
is sufficient). Section sixty-seven is very broad and sweeping in declaring null and 
void all liens given or suffered by judgment, conveyance, mortgage or otherwise as 
security for pre-existing debts. This Act is subsequent to the National Bank Act, and 
as they will be construed together it will probably modify the latter to some extent as 
to securities taken for old debts. The effect will be to compel National banks, would 
they be safe, to insist upon the prompt payment or renewal of all commercial paper, 
and the prompt payment of all debts owing by persons subject to the involuntary 
provisions of the Act. This course will strengthen the banks and secure for them 
greater confidence. Debtors to the bank will also be benefited. Promptness in busi- 
ness, especially in the payment or renewal of bank paper, is beneficial to both bank 
and debtor. Loose business habits are ruinous to debtors and creditors alike. 

Attention is directed to the fact that while certain corporations may be adjudged 
involuntary bankrupts, others cannot be. Our great railroad, transportation and insur- 
ance companies are left to be dealt with as heretofore, but corporations engaged prin- 
cipally in manufacturing, trading, printing, publishing or mercantile pursuits, and 
owing debts to the amount of one thousand dollars or more, are subject to these 
involuntary provisions. Certain incorporated mutual benefit associations ought, in my 
judgment, to have been included, but were not. 

It has, of course, come to your attention that persons engaged chiefly in farming 
or tilling the soil and wage earners, defined to be persons who work for wages, salary 
or hire at a compensation not exceeding fifteen hundred dollars per year, while entitled 
to the benefits of the Act, are not subject to its involuntary features, and, therefore, 
the provisions as to securities and liens for pre-existing debts have no application te 
them. Credit given these persons is largely local, and they may be pursued under 
State laws which are adequate in such cases. 





ECONOMY IN CLOSING UP BANKRUPT ESTATES. 















The Act provides for the speedy and economical administration and settlement 
of the estate of the bankrupt. Only two new offices are created, the referee and the 
trustee. The former is appointed by the court, at least one in each county, and the latter 
is elected by the creditors. So far as possible the transaction of the business is brought 
to the doors of the interested parties. Fees and expenses are cut to the lowest pos- 
sible amount consistent with a proper administration of the estate, and as the officers 
receive no compensation until the estate is wound up every inducement is in favor of 
a speedy settlement. The law is so guarded that estates cannot be absorbed in fees and 
expenses. The law itself prescribes largely the procedure so that the practice is unl- 
form and the employment of a large number of attorneys or collectors is unnecessary. 
A whole chapter is devoted to ‘ definitions,” so as to make the law intelligible and 
Save litigation. The funds of the bankrupt estates are to be deposited in banking 
institutions designated by the court and disbursed on its order. Controversies may be 
settled by arbitration. Appeals are so limited that the matters in controversy cannot 
be long kept in court or the estates wasted by dilatory or experimental litigation. Pro- 
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ceedings before referees are at all times subject to review and correction by the court 
itself so that all errors may be corrected as the settlement progresses without delay 
or appeals. So interlocutory orders may be speedily reviewed without formal appeal 
and delays are thus avoided. 

‘The ‘duties of bankrupts are carefully prescribed, and among other duties they 
must fully schedule their property, creditors and indebtedness and attend for exami- 
nation when required. Provision is also made for their arrest and detention for a 
reasonable time when necessary for the proper administration of the estate. Com- 
positions with creditors, approved by the court, are authorized and encouraged, but 
may be set aside if fraud is practiced. Offenses against the Act are carefully pre- 
scribed, and the debtor may be discharged from his contract debts (not including 
judgments or causes of action for damages, torts or frauds) if not guilty of any offense 
and he has not with fraudulent intent destroyed, concealed or failed to keep books 
of account or records from which his true financial condition might be ascertained. 
This will tend to make business men careful and correct in keeping full accounts of 
their dealings. Such discharges may be revoked if fraud is practiced in obtaining 
them. 

Referees, trustees and depositories are to give bonds, and generally every precau- 
tion is taken to secure the preservation and speedy distribution of the estate among the 
creditors. Ample provision is made for the discovery of the estate of a bankrupt, and 
all persons having knowledge of his property or dealings may be examined in refer. 
ence thereto at any time. 

Creditors who have secured preferences within four months must surrender them 
before they can prove their claims, and a preference is deemed to have been given if 
the debtor has transferred property as security or in payment or procured or suffered 
a judgment to be entered against himself, and the effect of the enforcement of sucb 
transfer or judgment will be to enable one creditor to obtain a greater percentage of 
his debt than any other of the same class. The law seeks to secure equality among 
creditors when their debtor is insolvent and adjudged a bankrupt, as equality is equity, 
and thus end the practice of borrowing large sums of money or purchasing large 
amounts of property on credit and turning it over to one or a few favored friends or 
relatives in payment of old debts, real or fictitious, to the exclusion of all others. 

The one creditor cannot profit at the expense of another, and frauds will be reduced 
to a minimum. The estate is to be distributed as follows: 

. Expense of preserving the estate. 

. Expenses of administration. 

. Taxes. 

. Wages due to workmen, clerks or servants earned within three months befvre 
petition filed and not exceeding $300 to any one claimant. 

5. Debts due persons entitled by the laws of the United States or of a State to 
priority. 

6. General debts. 

Provision is also made for taking possession of the property of an alleged bank- 


rupt prior to adjudication so that it shall not be wasted or allowed to deteriorate. In 
such case bonds must be given to compensate the debtor in case the allegation of bank- 
ruptcy fails. The title to the property of the bankrupt, including all choses in action, 
rests in the assignee when appointed. Payments by the bankrupt in anticipation of 
such a proceeding for legal services to be rendered are subject to the scrutiny of the 
court, and may be recovered if excessive. The alleged bankrupt is entitled to a trial 
by jury on all material questions. The jurisdiction and powers of the court are fully 
and. clearly defined. Alleged creditors of the bankrupt can be sued by the trustee in 
that court only where the bankrupt, if not so adjudged, might have proceeded. Gen- 
erally the jurisdiction of State courts over contested matters is retained so far as 


consistent. 


m OON 


OTHER ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW LAW. 


This law when enforced will (1) secure the fair, honest and equal distribution of 
the estates of failing debtors of the same class; (2) prevent frauds and impositions 
upon the producing, manufacturing and commercial classes; (3) promote and compel 
honesty and fair dealing; (4) make the collection of debts more speedy, easy and 
far less expensive; (5) create, extend and strengthen confidence and credit in banking 
and business circles; (6) encourage manufacturing industries and build up and extend 
both inter-State and foreign commerce; (7) the more firmly cement the union of the 
States by bringing the various sections of our country into closer and safer social, busi- 
ness and commercial relations, with the common purpose of promoting and securing 
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the permament growth and prosperity of our whole people. Incidentally, but directly 
and necessarily, every National bank will be benefited. It is well known that the 
capital invested by the stockholders in a banking enterprise will of itself bring but 
little if any return. The bank cares for the money of others without charge; has and 
exercises the right to turn these dollars over and over among those who seek and 
require loans, and from this source derives a profit if the people are prosperous, busi- 
ness is active and credit maintained. Hence it is that prosperous banks are found in 
prosperous communities. Prosperous business men of all classes and prosperous banks 
and bankers are found side by side, each aids the other and all grow financially strong 
together. 

The National Bankruptcy Law has not been framed in the interest of any one class, 
but in the interest of all. It cannot possibly harm any individual, corporation or busi- 
ness. No provision of the law can be used to oppress the debtor or give the one 
creditor an advantage over another. When in full operation the South and far West 
may ask and the North and East may safely give reasonable credit with the assurance 
that if misfortune overtakes the debtors the Boston, Philadelphia and New York 
creditors will share equally with those residing in the immediate neighborhood of the 
unfortunates. This law will discourage wild speculation, mad plunges into debt, 
swindling operations of any magnitude, and do much to make profitable and give sta- 
bility to all our manufacturing, commercial and monetary industries and institutions. 

The rapid growth and development of our people and increase of their necessities 
and wants, the remarkable productive capacity of the nation, both in agricultural 
products and in manufactures, the wide necessity for an interchange of commodities 
between sections, our vast territory, the ease of communication between all the States 
by post, telephone and telegraph and of transportation by rail and water, and the 
fact that money seeking legitimate investment is largely in the North and East, have 
made a general and uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States neces- 
sary. The diversity of State laws affecting commercial and credit transactions has 
made the granting of extended credit expensive and perilous. 

Our fathers foresaw these conditions, and wisely vested in the Congress of the 
United States power to enact a uniform and comprehensive law. The States are 
powerless even by concerted action to enact laws adequate to meet the conditions that 
confront us. 

Our nation is one hundred and twenty years old. During the greater part of this 
period we have been without a national bankruptcy law. Tue last one written upon 
the statute books was unsatisfactory and unpopular because of its harsh and drastic 
features, the delays in its administration and the expensive methods which usually 
swallowed up estates in fees, costs and commissions, leaving nothing for creditors. 
Debtors failed, creditors grew lean while bankruptcy lawyers and officials grew rich. 
The law became so unpopular that it was repealed. With the experience of one 
hundred and twenty years as a guide the 55th Congress has, in my judgment, 
avoided the mistakes of the past and enacted a law that can work no injury, but will 
do much to add to the commercial and financial strength and honor of our rich and 
glorious nation. 

It is not claimed by the friends of this law that it is perfect from the creditor’s 
standpoint or all that it ought to be. In some respects it is a compromise measure. 
Compromise was necessary if we would secure a bankruptcy law. But creditors may 
be assured that under its provisions their rights cannot be sacrificed. It is not 
designed as a general collection law or a general substitute for State laws providing 
for the collection of debts. Still, in many cases it will so operate. This is not the 
purpose of a law establishing a uniform system of bankruptcy. The main purposes of 
such a law are to secure the fair and equal distribution of insolvent debtors’ property 
among all their creditors, without preferences except to those classes who ought to he 
preferred, when it appears that such debtors are so involved as to be unable to further 
prosecute their business successfully or are wasting or fraudulently disposing of their 
property, and discharge the honest ones and enable them to commence business life 
anew. In my judgment no man who has dealt dishonestly or fraudulently with one or 
more of his creditors ought to be discharged from any debt withont the payment 
thereof in full unless with the full and free consent of the creditors. This bill is, to my 
mind, defective in this particular, for it permits a debtor to be discharged from debts 
not contracted through fraud when he has been guilty of contracting one or more 
fraudulent ones. Debtors who come into a court of bankruptcy and ask to be dis- 
charged from their financial obligations ought to present a clean bill of health as to 
each and every transaction involved in the adjudication. In my judgment our laws 
cannot be too strict or too severe in dealing with those who knowingly and deliberately 
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engage in fraudulent business transactions. I would have our debtors and creditors 
deal honestly with all in order to be able to avail themselves of any of the benefits 
of a bankruptcy law. However, as the law errs on the side of mercy without doing 
wrong to the individual creditor in any case, and as its imperfections are in the interest 
of debtors and but slight when compared with the vast good it will accomplish in 
the commercial world, business interests have quite generally commended it as a 
most meritorious measure and a valuable addition to the statute law of the United 
States. 

It will be observed that in some cases the burden of proving solvency when the 
petition is filed is cast wpon the alleged bankrupt, while in other cases he must appear 
in court with his books and papers and submit to a full examination, and in case he 
fails so to do the burden of proving solvency as a defense is cast on the defendant. 
These provisions are wise and just, for the debtor who has committed a wrong against 
his creditor by conveying, transferring or concealing property with intent to hinder, 
delay or defraud, or who has transferred property with intent to prefer one creditor 
over another, should have the onus of showing that his acts have done no harm and 
that he has ample property remaining to meet -all his pecuniary obligations. These 
provisions are in the interest of justice, and when those most deeply interested in 
this law see how careful the Congress has been to protect and preserve the rights of 
all, how completely the management of the estate is devolved upon the creditors them- 
selves aided and supervised rather than controlled by the court, the general verdict 
must be that we have a law on this subject that will stand the test of time and meet 
universal favor. 

Those who opposed the enactment of the measure because it confers additional 
powers on the United States courts will have no reason to complain of its workings. 
The time has gone when any considerable number of our people fear the national 
courts or judges. With the growth of our country the necessity and usefulness of 
uniformity of law, uniformity of its administration and of a strong but not oppressive 
central government become more and more apparent. The truth that the United 
States is a Nation is becoming better understood and generally acceptable wherever 
our flag floats. Our national banking system is the best the world has seen. It may 
and ought to be extended, improved and popularized, while the Government itself 
should cease to issue paper money or do any kind of banking business. That sound 
money and reformed currency legislation will come, that it is not far distant, is cer- 
tain, and the facts that this National Bankruptcy Law, their forerunner, meets with 
such favor, that the North and South are to-day nearer together in social, business 
and patriotic purpose then ever before, demonstrate that whatever is shown to be 
conducive to the general good morally, intellectually, commercially and financially will 
meet with popular support and approval. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, this paper is open to discussion. 

Mr. DExTER: Mr. President, since no one rises to discuss this paper, I 
rise to express what I believe is the unanimous sentiment of this convention, 
that the first paper which was read to us this afternoon, on the subject of the 
pending Currency Bill and in relation to the work of the Monetary Com- 
‘mission, was listened to by every person here with the greatest interest, and 
I move that the thanks of this association be tendered to Judge Taylor for his 
able and carefully prepared address. . 

Mr. TROWBRIDGE: It affords me great pleasure to second that motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the motion will manifest it by saying aye 
—opposed, no. Carried. | 

Mr. NAsH: I move that a vote of thanks be also tendered to Congressman 
Ray for his excellent address. 

Mr. RAInEy: I second that motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the motion will manifest it by saying aye 
—opposed, no. Carried. 

As there is nothing further on our programme for this afternoon, we will 
stand in recess until 1:30 o’clock to-morrow. 

Adjourned to Saturday, July 23, 1898, at 1:30 P. M. 
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SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, it is a little past the hour at which we were to 
convene, and you will now come to order. The Rev. Mr, Mosher will lead us 


in prayer. 
TRAYER. 


Most powerful and glorious Lord God that ruleth and commandeth all things, that 
sitteth on the throne judging the right and the wrong! Hear us, thy servants, who 
implore thy help and thy guidance in the work that is before them. Direct and pros- 
per all their deliberations, to the advancement of thy glory, that their affairs may be 
settled upon the best and surest foundation, and peace and happiness, justice and 
prosperity may be established among ts. 

Be graciously pleased to take us and all things belonging unto us into thy care 
and protection, and grant that we may show forth our thankfulness by walking before 
Thee in holiness, and rejoicing all our days. Through Jesus Chrst, our Lord, to whom 
with Thee and the Holy Ghost be all honor and glory, world without end, Amen. 


Mr. DEXTER: Mr. President, a pleasant duty has been assigned me in the 
discharge of which I ask to interrupt for a moment the regular order of 
business. 

To hold the office of President of the New York State Bankers’ Association 
is a high honor in itself. To conduct its affairs during one’s term with fidel- 
ity, ability, and with the success which has characterized your administration, 
sir, worthily crowns that honor. With a military leader the sword is a sym- 
bol of his leadership and his power. The New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion is an organization of peace, and in an organization of peace there ts a 
symbol for its leader, showing his leadership and the power which he wields. 

I am requested by the members of the New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion to present to you at this time this beautiful gavel as a symbol of your 
leadership of this association of peace, and to present it at this time that 
you may use it during the remainder of this the closing hour of your admin- 
istration. And when the meeting is closed and your successor takes up his 
leadership, you may take this gavel with you as a memento of the high 
regard and appreciation in which the members of this association hold you, 
and we trust that it shall ever be to you a reminder of the many pleasant 
ties of friendship and good will which have been cemented during your term 
of office and which we feel will never cease while those with whom they 
have been formed still remain with us. 

THE PRESIDENT: Judge Dexter and Gentlemen of the Convention—One year 
ago, at the end of a very graceful speech, I received at your hands a gavel 
belonging to this association which had been used by yourself and each of 
your predecessors. I accepted it then with diffidence, fearing that we might 
not be abie to maintain the high standard of excellence that had character- 
ized preceding administrations. I little thought then to be the recipient of a 
second gavel at your hands this year. 

Aside from one’s own conscience, perhaps the best criterion of right and 
wrong is the consensus of public opinion. It follows naturally, therefore, 
that any manifestation of approval of our associates is peculiarly gratifying 
to one’s sensibilities, and if that manifestation goes a little deeper and evi- 
dences esteem or affection, it touches tenderer chords and wakes responsive 
echoes from our innermost being; it rouses feelings easily understood, but 
exceedingly difficult to portray in language. No one is more sensitive to 
criticism than I, and I trust no one more responsive to the good fellowship 
and good opinion of his friends. 
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This beautiful present, in form suggesting our past relations and very 
pleasant association, appeals to me more strongly and deeply than I can 
express, and if in accepting it I am compelled to fall back upon that simple 
‘but good old Anglo-Saxon expression, “‘I thank you,” I beg you to believe 
that in doing so I[ fully appreciate your kindness and courtesy, and receive 
it with the deepest feelings of gratitude. I shall cherish it ever and preserve 
it as an heirloom in my family as tangible evidence that at one time the 
recipient was held in good esteem by the members of this distinguished 
association. 

SECRETARY F'REw: I would announce that the following telegram has been 
received from the Maryland Bankers’ Asgociation in response to your tele- 
gram to them yesterday: 
| OcEAN City, MD., July 22, 1898. 
A. B. Hepburn, President New York Bankers’ Association: 

The Maryland Bankers’ Association reciprocate with great pleasure the kindly 


greetings of the New York State Bankers’ Association. 
LAWRENCE B. Kemp, Secretary. 


THE PRESIDENT: Has the chairman of the committee of arrangements 
any announcements to make? If not, we will proceed to the regular order of 
our programme. | 

Mr. Boocock, of New York, Secretary of the National Association of 
Credit Men, has come here to address us on the subject of the community of 
interests between mercantile and bank credits, and I take great pleasure 
in introducing to the convention Mr. Boocock. 
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THE COMMUNITY OF INTERESTS BETWEEN BANK AND MERCANTILE CREDITS.— 
ADDREss BY F.. R. Boocock. 


Se 


Mr. President and Gentlemen—It is an honor to bring to your organization the 
greeting of the National Association of Credit Men. Representing progressive and 
substantial institutions, and striving for advanced and more perfect principles and 
systems of business, the interests of both are so interwoven and intimate that It 
is but fitting that a most cordial fraternity should exist between these two kindred 
organizations. ; 

We do well to continually emphasize the mutual dependence of banking and com- 
merce upon each other, and to more clearly realize the relations that. each must sus- 
tain to the other. Banks find their truest prosperity in commerce, while commerce 
depends largely upon banks for its expansion and vitality. The respective representa- 
tives of banking and commerce should, therefore, promptly support any movement 
inaugurated for the welfare of either, for it is impossible to solidify the one, enlarge 
the other, and perfect both without an equal measure of benefit resulting to each. 

You will agree with me, I am sure, when I assert that it is indeed a worthy purpose 
to advance, elevate and perfect the principles and practices of our credit system. If I 
am correct in my statement that banking and commerce depend upon each other for 
their vitality, and that both rest upon credit for their prosperity and power, then I am 
equally correct in saying that any movement which places credit upon a safer and 
more substantial basis demands and is entitled to receive the support of both banking 
and commerce. It is the abuse of credit, as with money, that is the root of evil. 
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WEAKNESS OF OUR CREDIT SYSTEM. 


Nothing, perhaps, was more clearly demonstrated during the last few years of 
depression than the weakness of our credit system. Weakness in every connection 
that is essential to the strength of the entire system. In legislation, in business cus- 
toms, in confidence, in banking and in co-operation. It is not sufficient to explain that 
panics are occasioned by lack of business, due to the contraction of wants and the 
paralysis of our manufacturing industries. There are other factors lying deeper and 
mot so easily recognized, and I venture to say that reduction in trade has less to do 
with the majority of failures than has the abuse of credit—abuse both in the asking 
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and giving of credit. In fact, I believe that the abuse of credit largely occasions reduc- 
tion in trade. ‘ 

In 1892 we witnessed a phenomenal year in business activity. Credit was used 
to its fullest extent and freely permitted. Consumers bought lavishly; retailers 
‘stocked their stores to their greatest capacity; wholesalers ordered extravagantly 
from manufacturers, and manufacturing industries ran night and day to supply the 
demand. The market became congested and stagnation ensued. The collapse found 
hundreds of business houses with immovable stocks of far greater proportion than 
good judgment would justify, and the liability for which occasioned their embarrass- 
ment. On the other hand hundreds of business houses had been so loose in the exten- 
sion of their credits, and so lenient in their collections, that the depression found 
them with enormous stocks and large outstanding accounts, and heavy losses inevi- 
tably followed. It was the houses whose credits were intelligently managed, and whose 
collections were promptly made, that found it possible to the more easily and securely 
withstand the panic. With less failures there would have been less consternation, 
and with more confidence would have come quicker recovery. 

Still another weakness in our credit system to which I would refer was emphasized 
by the period of depression. The lack of knowledge, occasioning lack of faith, which 
the banks had of and in the character and capacity of our merchants, resulting in the 
eontraction of their loans. The mission of banks should be, not solely to aid com- 
merce in times of prosperity, but more especially to extend assistance when condil- 
tions are weak and financial support is vital to continued activity. In times of panic 
the banks should not contract their loans to reputable merchants, but expand them. 
This mission can never be safely nor perfectly realized until there is a better under- 
standing of the functions of the credit department, broader views are entertained of 
the obligations existing between banking and the mercantile community, and more 
liberal ideas prevail as to the intimacy that should justly exist between debtor and 
creditor. 

Unfortunately banks have exercised with great tenacity, and I think with consider- 
able misjudgment, the custom of loaning merchants in many cases upon the absolute 
assurance of protection in case of disaster. This has caused an absence of conscientious 
and intelligent examination of the affairs of the borrowing merchant to the end, often- 
times, of a careless expansion on the part of the given debtor, resulting in a failure 
which has paid nothing to any creditor except the bank. Thus has the bank failed 
in its obligation to the commercial world, unintentionally fostered a failure which 
has upset local condictions, injured its own opportunities and shattered confidence. 

Every failure that transpires has an influence upon the business and banking condl- 
tions of the country. A bank’s prosperity rests largely upon the successful operation 
of business enterprises, and any failure in which any bank is interested decreases its 
dividend-paying ability, notwithstanding the fact that it may have escaped loss by 
the transaction. 

A failure anywhere takes out of circulation just that extra amount of capital which 
the prosperous condition of that ndustry and the attractive display of its wares would 
seduce from the pockets of the populace. The bankrupt sale of any stock takes out of 
circulation just that amount of capital for which the goods are sold below the appro- 
priate price. A bankrupt sale demoralizes the local business conditions in the same 
line of industry, not only for the period of its duration, but also for months to follow. 
The circulation affected by these bankrupt sales is, therefore, not alone experienced 
by the local banks, but also by every bank whose depositors figure as creditors of the 
retail merchants of that locality. 

Why are bankrupt sales permitted ? Simply because at the present time there is 
no other apparent method of disposing of an insolvent’s stock. Why are there so 
many insolvents ? Simply because credit is cheap and customs indefensible. Banks 
too frequently have loaned a merchant beyond his justifiable limit because of the prom- 
ise of protection. This relief has either not been intelligently handled, or it has urged 
the merchant to still further expansion; but in either case failure and the bankrupt 
sale have followed. ‘The bank has then suffered through the influence of such sale to 
a far greater extent than was covered by the insignificant interest realized on the 
inflated loan. How much better would be that condition, that by reason of the bank’s 
intimacy with the character, capacity and standing of any debtor, would enable the 
bank in case of a merchant’s embarrassment to go to the creditors and say, ‘‘ We know 
this man’s integrity and ability, and we recommend granting him an extension, feeling 
assured that he will pull out of his difficulties.’”” More conscientious and exacting 
care as to bank credits will overcome many conditions that to-day operate to retard 
business from attaining the safety and prosperity of which it is capable. 
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THE NATIONAL BANERUPTCY LAW. 


Under the provisions of the National Bankruptcy Law the similarity between bank 
and mercantile creditor is strikingly analogous. Banks simply deal in cash instead 
of merchandise. Credit depends upon the same conditions, and the same abuses are 
subject to operation. Banks should know every phase of a debtor’s standing. His 
character, capacity, habits, environments, ambitions, financial condition and business 
methods should be clearly understood by the banking creditor. The right of this 
inquisitiveness on the part of banks is more generally recognized and respected by 
merchants than is the same investigation by commercial houses. 

Money has assumed the power of dictation in credit which merchandise has not 
yet acquired. By this very ability to be more thorough in their investigation, there is 
a responsibility resting upon banks in the establishment of better credit customs, and 
more liberal views as to the relationship that should justly exist between debtor and 
creditor. 

Banks, however, are only sparingly exercising their prerogatives, and they fail far 
too often to exhibit the caution and deliberation to which they are entitled. If banks, 
therefore, are loose in credit practices, mercantile houses can scarcely dare to be more 
exacting, and with both banks and mercantile houses careless in credit giving we leave 
the door open to corrupting abuses, to dishonest practices, and to deplorable condi- 
tions. It is reserved to the banks to indicate the perfection to which our credit system 
may attain, and upon their principles and practices will depend largely the progress 
we shall make toward that goal in the credit world to which we all aspire. 

Let us not imagine for a single moment that the passage of a National Bankruptcy 
Law is going to regulate commercial conditions in such a way as to permit of a reck- 
less or indiscriminate extension of credit. On the contrary, the law will compel a 
more careful examination of credit risks, for it will force into the general market 
thousands of business houses that heretofore have been sustained by the support of 
one or two large enterprises whose risk was minimized by the protection provided. 
The law will operate to prevent a propped commercial community, and will force busi- 
ness men to stand without crutches. This in turn will demand more perfect credit 
principles and customs. The protection of the banks will then depend largely upon 
the completeness of their investigation, the practices which prevail, and the judgment 
exercised in the extension of credit. 


PRINCIPLES APPLICABLE TO A SOUND CREDIT SYSTEM. 


This condition leads me to the statement of some cardinal facts which, in my judg- 
ment, must be more carefully observed if our commercial status is to be improved and 
strengthened. In the first place, character must play a more commanding prominence 
in the extension of credit. Capacity and capital may both be in strong evidence, but if 
character is absent they will often be the factors with which the more stupendous 
swindle is perpetrated. The man with character and capacity may more often be 
safely trusted than the man with capacity and capital alone. By reason of the fact 
that banks can no longer loan upon the promise of protection, they are forced to more 
carefully weigh every condition that should rightfully determine the merit of a credit 
risk. This circumstance places a premium upon character, which is one of the grand- 
est features of the bankruptcy law. 

The new conditions also demand that a more intimate knowledge of the business 
capacity of borrowers shall be observed. Has a man the training, skill, and aptitude 
that will enable him to make a success of the business upon which he embarks ? The 
consideration of this condition will very largely prevent the man who has made a few 
thousand dollars as a butcher from entering the dry goods business and borrowing 
liberally of his bank upon the strength of his alluring surplus and the promise of pro- 
tection in case of failure. Capacity is the quality without which capital is dangerous 
and character misleading. 

The financial standing of an applicant for bank accommodation will also hereafter 
demand greater consideration. The estimation of this capital will depend, not upon 
hearsay evidence, but upon the actual condition as revealed by the signed statement. 
That this knowledge of details may be intimate and exacting, and that the request 
therefor may be more promptly and fully complied with, it is appropriate and desirable 
that uniformity in statement blanks be more generally encouraged. 

It is my privilege in this connection to congratulate the New York State Bankers’ 
Association upon being the first organization to adopt a uniform statement blank. The 
movement you inaugurated will doubtless result eventually in the widest possible 
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recognition of uniformity in this important matter. No credit should be extended 
except upon a written signed statement, and no credit should be indefinitely continued 
upon a statement made in the dim vista of the past. If doubt of its accuracy still 
lingers after the analysis of the statement, either decline credit, or demand the right 
of expert examination of books. Have your knowledge intimate, detailed, thorough 
and fresh. With each new inventory demand a new statement, and keep posted upon 
the management and customs of the enterprise in which you are interested. | 

In one other direction there needs to be progress, and that is in the fraternal 
co-opertion existing between banks and the frank interchange of experiences. It is 
not sufficient to know the financial condition of John Jones & Co. on January first, but 
it is equally imperative for you to be so fortified as to prevent the floating of several 
hundred thousand dollar’s worth of unjustifiable paper immediately following that 
date. There must be for your own protection some system devised for an interchange 
of information that will prevent an extravagant expansion on the part of the enter- 
prise in which you are already deeply interested. An excess of credit is oftentimes a 
resistless motive to a dishonest failure and a factor in forcing an unwilling one. To 
restrain credit in proportion to needs is one of the best safeguards to debtor and cred- 
itor alike. 

The very minute you place bank and mercantile credits upon the same basis, you 
make banks and mercantile houses equally interested in every movement to improve 
customs and practices pertaining to credit. We assert that intelligent, concerted and 
determined agitation, such as the National Association of Credit Men is endeavoring 
to conduct, will inevitably give to credit a dignity, an importance, a security and a 
power that hitherto have been missing. Any movement which seeks to establish that 
condition in which knowledge, customs, principles and co-operation will regulate trade 
relations in such a manner as to restrain failures and enhance stability, should at once 
command universal support. 


CAUSES OF FAILURES IN BUSINESS. 


Why are there so many failures ? Largely because of the ignorance displayed by so 
many in the conduct of business. Through our business literature department we aim 
to do what we can to educate merchants to safer and more modern systems of busi- 
ness, and to the adoption of such methods as will increase their profits and encourage 
their commercial prosperity. Every month there is issued to over two hundred trade 
periodicals a clipping sheet containing short articles upan some advantageous methods 
of handling some features of business that have been found in practice both profitable 
and beneficial. By the authority of our association in convention assembled we are 
now about to compile in pamphlet form the best articles published during the last 
year, and circulate widely among retail merchants. In the articles upon ‘‘ The Mer- 
chant’s Bank Profits,’’ and ‘‘ Fresh Stocks,’’ we emphasize in the first place the neces- 
sity as well as the value of claiming all discounts offered by wholesalers, and, in order 
to do so, we advocate borrowing generously of banks and indicate by figures and 
experience the possibility of thus making liberal profits from bank transactions. In 
the second place, we illustrate a method of handling goods so as to keep always attract- 
ive and salable, thus enhancing the constant value of this asset upon which mer- 
chants so frequently must seek bank accommodation. It is possible that during the 
present year this department of our association will evolve for each line of business a 
system of bookkeeping that will show at the conclusion of each day’s trade the mer- 
chant’s financial condition, indicate the character and amount of his stock and record 
the profits that have been realized. With but a ten per cent. advancement in methods 
of discounting, handling stocks and keeping books, which it would seem reasonable to 
estimate as the eventual result of our agitation, we will have wrought a condition , 
of inestimable value to banking and mercantile institution alike. 

Again, why are there so many failures ? Largely because credit is cheap and cus 
toms indefensible. Through our committee on credit department methods we aim to 
perfect and advocate among wholesalers every system and practice that will make 
trade dealings safer; that will enhance the ethics of business, and that will establish 
a more ideal commercial regime. During the last year we have originated a uniform 
trade inquiry form and uniform property statement blanks which have been unani- 
mously endorsed by our association. The present year will doubtless see the develop- 
ment of the mechanical details constituting a model credit department containing 
every device and system that will insure a complete record of every investigation and 
account, and that will facilitate a more intelligent, accurate and deliberate dispensa- 
tion of credit. 

We also propose agitating the question of dating in the abuse of which is found the 
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secret of excessive purchasing and oftentimes consequent failure. ‘‘ Four months 
before it will be due,’’ is a will-o’-the-wisp that has allured innumerable merchants 
to destruction. This custom is as damaging to the wholesaler offering such terms as 
it is to the retailer who receives them, and as it is to the business community which 
suffers the consequences. 

Again, why are there so many failures ? Largely because of a lack of thorough, 
detailed and exact information as to a debtor’s moral and financial standing, habits, 
methods, enterprise and capacity, thus frequently resulting in the extension of unwar- 
ranted credit. By virtue of present conditions we are compelled to rely largely upon 
mercantile agencies for our information upon any debtor. Yet the reports we thus 
receive are oftentimes so imperfect, so misleading and so incomplete as to render the 
extension of credit merely a speculation. 

Through our department upon the improvement of mercantile agency service we 
seek to bring the influence of our concentrated energy, and our composite experience 
upon those enterprises to insure more perfect and reliable reports. Unfortunately I 
cannot lay before you at this time the details of our efforts, or the specific sugges- 
tions we have made for improvement. That our work, however, along this line is 
recognized and respected is demonstrated in the greater care manifested by the 
agencies in the character of their reports, both as to intelligent composition and 
mechanical details. 

_ The influence of a critical and powerful organization, the aim of which is to con- 
stantly and competently urge advancement in this important adjunct of business, can- 
not fail to achieve results of tremendous significance. 

Once more, why are there so many failures? Largely because experience has dem- 
onstrated that the cause of disaster is rarely investigated and the proffered compro- 
mise accepted without hesitation. This condition has created the impression that one 
of the quickest and surest methods of money-making is to fail and compromise with 
creditors, and has led to the perpetration of many an irregular and audacious trans- 
action. To meet this difficulty aur department upon investigation and prosecution 
exists. Upon the receipt of three applications from members of our association for an 
investigation of a given failure, we take the case in charge, and if sufficient evidence 
of fraud is adduced by our preliminary examination, we then press vigorously for a 
criminal conviction. Although the department has been in very imperfect operation 
for only about eight months, we have still been successful in having one debtor 
indicted, and have secured very damaging facts against still another. This is a char- 
acter of work that needs to be vigorously pursued until we make dishonest failures so 
dangerous and so odious as to render their perpetration largely a thing of the past. 

It has not been my purpose to describe the complete workings of our organization, 
but merely to indicate certain lines of undertakings upon which we are operating for 
the advantage of the business world In association there is power. The ideals that 
seem impossible of realization through individual effort frequently blossom into fruition 
through concentrated energy. Ideals are essential to future greatness, and no ideal is 
so high as not to inspire improvement by the very influence of its perfection. There- 
fore, sustain organizations, endow them with worthy ideals, and let there be ever a 
continuous and mighty impetus toward the realization of their mission. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, I thank you for the honor of addressing you upon so 
important a subject, and in behalf of the organization I represent I invite your most 
sincere co-operation in the fulfilment of the purposes for which we are striving. 


THE PRESIDENT: This opens up the general subject of credits, gentlemen, 
and this discussion will be opened by Mr. W. H. Rainey, Cashier National 
Union Bank, Kinderhook, N. Y. 


ADDRESS BY W. H. RAINEY. 


Mr. President—Anything that pertains to commercial credit must be of interest to 
a banker. Most of his aSsets consists of promises to pay, and he is habitually putting 
his estimate on the value of that kind of property. 

In the business of the commercial world, credit is absolutely necessary; it is an 
agency of incalculable value and power; with it material resources are developed 
and multiplied and the sum of human well-being increased. 

An agency so potent for good in assisting enterprise, and furnishing facilities for 
success in business, must for that reason be liable to the temptation to its excessive 
use. 

The foundation for credit is ability and disposition to pay, and yet the fact of the 
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possession of these qualities may be and very often is a matter of opinion on the 
part of the creditor. He has faith in the character, resources and ability of the 
debtor, as a condition of good credit. 

As long as creditors remain satisfied, and existing circumstances and conditions 
seem to be favorable, and values seem steady, and with nothing occurring to excite 
suspicion, credits may be extended or continued and increased, until in some cases 
the amount outstanding may become excessive. 

Sometimes this extension of credit in quiet and apparently prosperous times may 
become general and prevalent through a large extent of country, and then an unex- 
pected or notable failure may occur, confidence may be shaken, and contraction begins, 
and in the rush to convert assets to meet liabilities margins of value are extinguished, 
and panic and financial distress may ensue. 

Such times can be readily recalled—1857 was an example. 

At that time, after the suspension of specie payments, the principle of the clearing- 
house certificate was developed and I think was then put into practical use for the 
first time, to alleviate distress and avert further danger. 

The financial wisdom of later years has developed this into an agency of incalculable 
value in times of similar distress, and affords a notable illustration of the power of a 
well-founded credit, and as a conserver of general credit in such times of peril its 
beneficence is beyond estimate. 

This undue extension of credit does not always take on national proportions, and 
I venture to say that somewhere cuses can always be found of its existence, with its 
attendant danger of loss. 

Under circumstances such as these, where there is a liability to undue extension 
of credit, it behooves merchant creditors and bankers alike to hail with expressions of 
approval and encouragement all intelligent endeavors to bring about safer methods of 
credit in the commercial world, and the National Association of Credit Men, designed 
with that object, should have our good wishes and a hearty ‘ good speed.”’ 

The different classes transacting the business of the community have a common 
interest; the welfare of one is the welfare of all. 

The use of the uniform statement, already recommended by the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, has been extended and is a valuable means in some cases for 
ascertaining the extent to which credit should be given. 

In addition to the general basis for credit there are many details to be considered, 
and which may be of vital importance, such as a knowledge of the business, careful 
management, care in giving credit, promptness in collections, prudent expenditures, 
personal habits and other considerations. 

Under these circumstances, it is clear that the giving of credit is no exact science; 
there can be no undeviating rule. 

Characters are different, circumstances are different. Some men always tell the 
truth, and some do not, and those who wish to tell the truth sometimes unconsciously 
have their statements colored by their interests, and it would seem that a knowledge 
of human naure, and especially the individual cases of human nature with whom we 
deal, would be an indispensable qualification for a successful dispenser of credit. 

I remember very well once, years ago, in conversation with a bank President of 
large experience, he said: ‘‘ A great evil of our business is a tendency to loan money 
to customers for permanent use in their business, actually furnishing their capital in 
business.’’ 

I knew a man once who actually doubled the size of a large manufacturing plant, 
building and machinery and stock to run it, with money borrowed on notes from three 
banks, and advances by a good-natured commission house. 

Surely that is not a good kind of paper for a bank to make very large invest- 
ments in. 

Usually we would consider business paper, paper taken for goods sold and endorsed 
by the seller, a very healthy kind of an asset, and so it is; and yet I know of a case 
of a discount line, purporting to be of business paper, made in all sorts of amounts and 
payable in very many different places, discounted for a concern having a legitimate 
trade, and selling their goods all over the country, and yet investigation showed that 
a large fraction of it was actually accommodation paper of the very poorest kind. 

There are those who think that ‘ blood tells.”” When I had only commenced my 
banking experience, a friend came into the bank one day and said: ‘If ever a man 
comes into the bank by the name of ——, to do any business, you must remember one 
thing—that he is dishonest; it is in the blood; I never knew an honest man of the 
name.”’ 

Subsequent observation rather seemed to justify the remark, and yet I suppose 
this rule has its exceptions, as all rules have. 
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I have looked over the names of the officers of the banks in the State of New York, 
and that name does not appear. 

If dishonesty is transmissible by descent, it is hoped that honesty and integrity 
are transmissible also. 

Mr. President, considering the uncertainties that surround this matter of credit, a 
few of which I have alluded to, by reason of its nature, and by reason of the peculiari- 
ties of human nature, it is a wonder sometimes that creditors fare as well as they do, 
but it is surely pertinent for us to remind ourselves from time to time of the principles 
that underlie it, and the dangers that beset it, and endeavor to gather from all sources 
such information as will be of service, and avail ourselves of the knowledge and 
experience of others, remembering that unceasing vigilance is the price of success. 

The test of the value of credit is ability and determination to pay—ability to convert 
assets into money as fast as necessary. 

A debtor te have good credit must have available assets, but he must also have 
character, a character for honesty and integrity, as well as business ability, that would 
make him a man to be sought and not a man to be feared, as must be the case where 
he has the contrary qualities. 

Mr. President, I am well aware how hard it is to say anything new on this subject 
to a company of New York State bankers; it is in some respects like preaching; usually 
a new statement of old cardinal truth, in new and pleasing forms and illustrations 
and applications, for the better influence on our lives—and it is also like preaching in 
this, that it is easier to preach than it is to practice. 


THE PRESIDENT: I now call upon Mr. E. O. Eldredge, Cashier of the Owego 
National Bank, Owego, N. Y., to speak to us on this same subject. 


A CREDIT DEPARTMENT FOR A COUNTRY BANK.—ADDRESS BY E. O. ELDREDGE. 


Has it one? 

Does it need one? 

What sort of a thing shall it be? 

It has been suggested to me by the chairman of our committee of arrangements 
that the ‘‘ credit department ’’ of the average country bank is in the head of the 
Cashier. 

This is doubtless true, and the question naturally presents itself, ‘‘Is it not right 
and proper that it should be so?’”’ 

The Cashier’s head has to contain a lot of things. In the smaller bank, where he not 
only performs the duties which ordinarily devolve upon the Cashier but is at times 
everything else—teller, discount clerk, assistant bookkeeper, correspondence clerk and 
all the rest—knows and sees everyone who calls; is supposed to be acquainted with 
every man, woman and child in the community, and particularly with the financial 
circumstances of every person in his locality with whom he has, or is likely to have, 
business—is not this general knowledge all-sufficient? 

Perhaps I can best tell you how I find it by giving, if you will pardon the personal 
element, my discoveries in this line as I set out to establish within the past month or 
two, at odd times, a ‘‘ credit department ”’ for our own bank, and to learn if, really, 
it would repay the trouble 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A CREDIT DEPARTMENT. 


By a ‘‘ credit department ’”’ I mean not necessarily a particular and separate desk 
or room, nor a separate clerk or clerks—not even a single individual other than the 
Cashier was in charge of, or connected with, the one I speak of—but rather a getting 
into system, careful in detail, of such records as properly belong to that portion of 
the bank’s work which we are considering. 

I can conceive how, in a large institution, more elaborate plans should be laid which 
would entail a considerable expenditure for their proper execution. 

In our particular case the total money outlay to date has been one dollar and sey- 
enty-five cents for a blank book. 

The labor involved has been considerable, but I assume that the banker who is fit 
to be one is not afraid of work and does not expect to achieve real success without it. 

In the book referred to I have attempted to collate, much as would a mercantile 
agency, the facts with regard to every borrowing customer of the bank which bear 
upon his or her credit. These are entered somewhat in the form of the statement 
—the shorter one—prescribed by the §tate association two years.ago and adopted by 
the group to which I happen to belong. 
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In addition are recorded points of character, habit and environment, which seem 
to have bearing upon the case, and particularly is space given to any unfavorable ele- 
ments in the situation. 
Any pertinent scrap of printed matter from the local papers is pasted in; any 
question of transfer of title or of lien is investigated and noted. 
Information from reliable sources, obtained through inquiry or otherwise, as to 
prospects of success or failure, is also noted. 
Sources of information received and those which may be further drawn upon are 
entered. 
Personal signed statements already in hand are pasted in; and new statements as 
given are written in the book and the maker asked to subscribe to it. 
Other details of the entries which naturally suggest themselves, I do not need to 
elaborate upon, but enough, perhaps, has been suggested to show that such a record, 
carefully kept year after year, will become an invaluable supplement to whatever 
general knowledge may be possessed by the “credit man ’’—be he President, Cashier 
or other officer—of any bank. 
This brings me to the point where I found myself surprised. 
I had been particularly careful to enter only what I positively knew, or could learn 
from unquestionable sources, and my astonishment was to discover how little I really 
knew. 
I venture to say that the bankers of our town are possessed of as much general 
information regarding their customers as are bankers as a whole, but the fact has 
forced itself upon me that not only our own institution but each of the others as well 
was, in a number of cases, granting credits on ‘‘ general reputation ”’ unworthily. 
Statistics show that bank failures, aside from those caused by downright criminal 
dishonesty and theft, are largely the result of losses from bad debts. I think you will 
all agree with me that nine-tenths of such losses need not have been sustained had 
proper care been exercised in granting credit. 
Most of us have fair earning power in proportion to the capital we employ. Ability 
to pay good dividends with regularity, and to make such additions to surplus as are 
gratifying to the management of a healthy bank, is dependent in no small degree upon 
the care with which credit is bestowed. 
Only when we have learned whom to trust—and this knowledge is not bought except 
at the price of eternal vigilance—are we masters of the situation. 
The difference between what we think we know and the knowledge that we actually 
possess, as developed in my recent experience, is to me conclusive argument in favor 
of a ‘“‘ credit department ’”’ for the smaller country bank as well as for the more pre- 
tentious. : 
I shall not assume that the plan here briefly outlined is the best that can be devised. | 
I do insist, however, that it is far better than none, and easily carried into execution. 






















THE PRESIDENT: We will now listen to Mr. A. C. Barnes, President of the 
Astor Place Bank, New York city. 










ADDRESS OF ALFRED C. BARNES. 


The giving and recepit of credit is as old as history. Our first parents were 
appointed conductors of the Bank of Paradise, in which the Creator deposited the total 
sum of innocent human happiness for the future credit of the race. Eve discounted ) 
a2 promissory note of Beelzebub, which Adam, organized as a board of directors, ) 
approved. The result you all know. The first universal bank of humanity went into 
the hands of a receiver who wielded a flaming sword. | 

The subject of credit, Mr. President, is the whole business of banking; the rest !s 
detail. The banker who can successfully and safely invest the funds entrusted to him 
and in due time get back his own with interest, has accomplished his full mission; but 
right here at this point he requires a remarkable degree of intelligence. To loan and 
never to lose appears to me on a soniewhat short acquaintance to be well nigh impos- 
sible. If there is anyone who can boast of such success, we do not want his account 
in the Astor Place Bank, because he will have forfeited the first condition of confi- 
dence, strict and uncompromising truthfulness. 

The bank President or Cashier who sits day after day listening to the cheerful 
song of the prospective borrower, needs to be able to detect the false note in the gen- 
e1al chorus of honest voices which belong to the great majority of our clients; but, 
unfortunately, the jaybird is a great deal better singer than the industrious hen. To 
be sure, the hen makes a great racket after she has laid an egg; but there is the 
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egg, gentlemen, the note is paid, and a little honest joy is not illegitimate even if it 
be disagreeable. 

The extravagant promisor brings his own antidote. His measure is that he doth 
protest too much. Beware of the man whose: millions are coming in to-morrow’s 
mail. Gentlemen, this is a Spanish trick. All the way back from the time of the rela- 
tions of Ferdinand and Isabella with Columbus down to the relations between Tora] 
and Shafter, it is always manana, manana—to-morrow, to-morrow. Every prudent 
banker knows this man and doves not need any warning, but it is the siren’s song of 
the confidence man that beguiles us. Perhaps, gentlemen, he is our very oldest dealer. 
His deeds during long years have been deeds of probity and righteousness. He runs 
to anticipate his notes and always keeps a good solid balance. He has a little scrap 
with you about the propriety of charging him exchange on his country checks when he 
gives you such a Yaluable account. Apparently the last thing that occurs to him is 
that his credit might be questioned. Now, this man falls on evil times. He brings to 
the bank the same serene and prosperous brow. With the cunning born of despair and 
never having had any principle except that policy is the best honesty, he begins to lie 
with all the genius of the ablest professional liar of them all. His real condition is 
never suspected until he fails like lightning from a clear sky, and the bolt makes a 
great big hole right through his too trustful bank, at a point where nobody ever 
thought of erecting a lightning-rod. 

Now, gentlemen, how can we find that fellow out ? His career is like the Niagara 
River, smooth and placid until just before it comes to its tremendous fall. Of course, 
our knowledge of geography prevents us from venturing too near the Falls, but we 
have no corresponding science in banking to save us from a similar disaster. I do not 
know of any way to find that fellow out except by the subtle process of mind reading, 
and unfortunately that quality has not developed in an abnormal degree, at least, 
among these shining domes of thought that I see around’ me. If we could only 
analyze those convolutions of gray matter while the ancient mariner holds us with 
his glittering eye, what a blessing it would be! But in default of any infallible fraud 
detector why couldn’t we put up the bars of credit a little higher and require more 
exacting conditions from merchant princes as well as from the struggling young firm — 
putting all alike upon a common basis ? In the good old times as I used to know of 
it before I became a part of it, endorsed paper was the universal offering for discount, 
and it was closely scrutinized by an interested jury of the neighborhood who took 
almost a gossip’s interest in the business affairs of the neighborhood. Shortly accom- 
modation paper was devised to elude this vigilant scrutiny, and about the same time 
our directors became more busy in their own affairs and more perfunctory in the dis- 
charge of their duties as investigators of credit, finally leaving it almost. exclusively 
to the officers of the bank. At last accommodation paper became such a farce that we 
learned to content ourselves with the single name which had any significance ana 
then single names became the rule and responsibility, security of any kind, the 
exception. 

This, as I understand it, gentlemen, is the evolution of modern banking. I say 
evolution, for I fancy no one man will want to take credit of its creation. It is an 
evil thing. Like Topsy, it just growed. What is the remedy ? It is not for me to 
say; but it seems to me that the practical thought arising from these considerations 
should be that we should go hack toward the sounder methods of the good old times 
and observe always the scriptural injunction not to put your trust in princes. The 
same authority alleges, gentlemen, that all men are liars. 


TuE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the subject is open to general discussion, and 
we shall be very glad to hear from any member of the association upon this 
subject, which, as has been well said, is not only the foundation but the 
substance of banking. Is there anyone who desires to prolong this discussion? 

I very mitch regret that I am compelled to announce the inability of Mr. 
L. C. Weir, of New York city, President of the Adams Express Company, to 
be with us. 

Usually anything which survives criticism and continues to perform an 
important function is right, at least to the extent of supplying a public want, 
answering to a public need. These express money orders have been severely 
criticised and arraigned by bankers and bankers’ conventions for many years, 
and yet their use is constantly increasing. It must be that they afford the 
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public a service better than the banks, or else at localities where there are 
no banks accessible, or else their credit must be better and more widely 
extended than that of the local banks that they might have to employ as an 
explanation of the reason of their being utilized. 

I thought if we could have this subject discussed by the president of one 
of the largest express companies in the country we would probably get a 
fund of statistical information which would enable us all the better to under- 
stand it, and at the same time 1 have no doubt whatever that we would 
have had a very spirited and animated discussion following the address. 
That number being off the programme, however, we come to the reports of 
committees. Is the committee of audit ready to report? 

Mr. TABER: Mr. President, the committee of audit beg leave to present the 
following report: 

REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


The committee appointed to audit the report of F. W. Barker, Treasurer of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association, dated July 21, 1898, respectfully report that they 
have examined the cash book and vouchers, and find that the report is a correct state- 
ment of the account as shown by the cash book, and that all of the vouchers upon 
which payments have been made were properly approved 

Dated July 22, 1898 

3 W. I. TaBER, 
CHARLES F. VAN INWEGEN, .. 
C. H. Srovr. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the report. The question is 
upon accepting it and approving the report. All who are in favor of doing 
that will manifest it by saying aye—opposed, no. Carried. 

The next in order is the report of the committee on resolutions. 

Mr. DEXTER: Mr. President, the committee on resolutions submit the fol- 
lowing report in the form of a preamble and declaration, and move its 
adoption. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Whereas, Two years have now passed since the presidential campaign of 1896, 
wherein the issue of the gold standard versus the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1 was distinctly, squarely made, discussed and ,decided by the American people 
at the ballot-box in favor of the gold standard; and 

Whereas, No legislation has yet been passed incorporating that decision into the 
statute law of the land, relating to the financial system of the nation, and the ambigu- 
ous word ‘‘ coin ”’ is still written in our bond obligations; and 

Whereas, There is no more sacred political ‘duty imposed upon the law-making power 
of the country and upon all citizens interested in its welfare, relating to the internal 
affairs of the great Republic, than the incorporation of the people’s decision of 1896 
into the law of the land, thereby removing all ambiguity in our monetary promises 
and all distrust as to the manner of our future payments and we believe forever quiet- 
ing the disturbing financial discussions culminating in 1896; and 

Whereas, It is important in the highest degree that at the same time that the gold 
standard is definitely declared and its maintenance provided for, that a complete and 
comprehensive plan of national finance and currency shall be adopted placing our 
financial system upon an enduring foundation and allowing an elasticity in the volume 
of our currency to meet the ever-changing needs and conditions of our industrial and 
commercial enterprise; and 

Whereas, The movement out of which has evolved the Monetary Commission Report 
and proposed legislation, in its origin is in harmony with our political institutions, 
having emanated from the people conducting our great commercial and industrial inter- 
ests, north, east, south and west; moved in the highest degree by patriotic impulses; 
guided by good judgment and sound discretion, and desiring to render the whole coun- 
try a valuable lesson; and 

Whereas, We believe the financial plan and currency system, as a whole, proposed by 
the Monetary Commission in its report and proposed legislation to be the most com- 
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plete and comprehensive, the most carefully and ably considered, and the best yet 
presented for the consideration of our people and the law-making power of the nation, 
and that its adoption would place our credit, our finances and currency upon a sound, 
safe and enduring basis; and 

Now, therefore, The New York State Bankers’ Association, in annual meeting 
assembled, does hereby declare: 

First—That it endorses and approves the report of the Monetary Commission and 
the bill reported by it embodying its plan, and which was duly introduced into Con- 
gress; and pledges its support in securing its passage or the passage of any measure 
substantially embodying the provisions of said proposed legislation. 

Second—The final success in securing the clear and explicit establishment of the 
gold standard and in time the supplanting of United States and Treasury notes by a 
safe, convenient, elastic currency, demands steadfast and persistent action by all 
citizens interested in the future stability of values and the general welfare of our 
country, and to that end every individual should feel a duty resting upon him to render 
such service in the good cause as he is able. 

Third—That in the work of securing the greatly desired result there must be a 
subordination of individual opinions and financial theories to the consensus of opinion 
expressed by those most able and qualified to study, consider and propose a plan as 
represented in the work of the Monetary Commission. 

Fourth—That while our navies gnd armies are demonstrating the prowess of 
American courage and skill in arms in a manner to win the admiration of the civilized 
world in their fight in the cause of humanity and better civilization, let us at home do 
a work as great in establishing a financial system that shall be stable and enduring, 
and command the confidence and trust of every intelligent people where our flag shall 
be seen in the circuit of the earth. 


THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, the question is upon the adoption of the reso- 
lutions. They are open to discussion and amendment. Is there anything 
to be said? If not, all who are in favor of their adoption will say aye— 
opposed, no. Adopted. 

Are there any other committees to report at this time? Under this head 
I believe it is in order to call the groups by number for the nomination of dele- 
gates to the convention of the American Bankers’ Association, which is to be 
beld at Denver next month. 

SECRETARY FREw: Group I. 

Mr. BoaG: Group I nominates Mr. Frank E. Johnson, of Cattaraugus. 

SECRETARY FREwW: Group II. 

Mr. THAYER: We nominate Mr. Norman H. Becker. 

SECRETARY F'REw: Group III. 

Mr. DEXTER: Group III nominates Mr. George R. Williams, of Ithaca. 

SECRETARY FREW: Group IV. 

MR. TARER: Group IV nominates Mr. J. R. Van Wagenen, of Oxford. 

_SEcRETARY FREw: Group Y. 

Mr. NAsH: Group V nominates Mr. William H. Rainey, of Kinderhook. 

SECRETARY F'REwW: Group VI. 

Mr. CROMWELL: Group VI nominates Bradford Rhodes, of Mamaroneck. 

SECRETARY FREwW: Group VII. 

Mr. NEXSEN: Group VII nominates Mr. H. B. Coombe. 

SECRETARY F'REW: Group VIII. 

Mr. Stovct: Group VIII nominates Stuart G. Nelson, of New York city. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is now in order to nominate one delegate at large, as 
we have but eight groups, and are entitled to nine delegates. 

Mr. RHODEs: I nominate as the delegate at large Mr. T. Ellwood Carpenter, 
of Mount Kisco. 

Mr. THAYER: I second the nomination of Mr. Carpenter. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any other nominations? If there are no other 
nominations we will vote upon the entire nine delegates at once. All in 
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favor of the election of the nine delegates who have been nominated will 
manifest it by saying aye—opposed, no. Carried. 

It is now in order to grant power of substitution in case of inability to 
attend. 

Mr. DEexTER: I move that each delegate elected shall have power to 
appoint a substitute in case he is not able to attend the convention, and that 
the delegates when assembled in Denver be authorized to fill any vacancies 
in their ranks. , 

Mr. Poor: I second that motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. All in favor 
of it will manifest it by saying aye—opposed, no. Carried. 

Mr. TROWBRIDGE: I beg to say to the convention, Mr. President, that the 
convention of the American Bankers’ Association at Denver will consist not 
only of the delegates from each State association, but that every bank which 
is a member of that association is invited to be present and represent it, and 
it is expected that they will do so. You have been furnished with the pro- 
gramme for that meeting. I expected that Mr. Hendrix, the president of 
the association, would be here and give you the greetings of the mother 
society, but on account of sickness in his family he has been unable to per- 
form that very pleasant service. 

The American Bankers’ Association extends particularly to the New York 
State Association its very cordial greetings. We in the American Bankers’ 
Association have received great help from this association. There are many 
things that have originated here which we have embodied in the work 
greatly to the profit of the fraternity, and we are very glad to acknowledge 
the source of our benefit. The American Bankers’ Association is now in a 
very flourishing condition, having over 3,300 members on the roll. We have 
done a work of which you probably are all as well aware as myself in the 
matter of protection to our members. In three years the members of the 
American Bankers’ Association have lost by robbery and burglary and 
thieving of various kinds $2,816. In the same time there have been losses by 
non-members to the amount of $286,000. A member of the protective com- 
mittee told me the other day that he saw a statement that one of the most 
dangerous burglars in the country said not many days ago, when invited to 
join a gang to rob a bank, that he would have nothing to do with that case 
at all, for he had been there and looked the ground over and they had one 
of those cussed little tin signs. There is no doubt, gentlemen, that a combine 
of this sort is very valuable to us all, and we have received in the past very 
great encouragement and assistance from the New York State Association, 
and we confidently expect a continuance of the same. 

THE PRESIDENT: I am sure that we all regret the absence of Mr. Hendrix, 
especially from such a cause, and sympathize with him on account of the ill- 
ness in his family. We are quite sure, however, that the greetings of the 
American Bankers’ Association can be and have been quite as well extended 
by Mr. Trowbridge, the chairman of its council of administration. 

Gentlemen, is there anything further under the head of miscellaneous 
business? 

Mr. CoRNWELL: I believe it is the business of the association at this time 
to pay its debts in an easy way by votes of thanks. There are a number of 
gentlemen to whom we are under obligations. I happened to notice in a 
local paper that in announcing the proceedings of our convention it said: 
“Opened with prayer. The Clergyman prays for the Army, the Navy, and 
the Bankers.” That would indicate that we are in a fight. 
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THE PRESIDENT: We are evidently in it. 

Mr. CORNWELL: We are; yes, sir. We are under obligations to Rev. A. 8. 
Bacon and to Rev. Philip W. Mosher for their participation in our meeting. 

There is also the committee of arrangements, consisting of Mr. Adsit, Mr. 
Thayer, Mr. Mills, Mr. Johnson, and Mr. Schoellkopf. It has. been the habit 
of the presidents of this association when the question of convention came 
up, to appoint Mr. Adsit chairman of the committee of arrangements, and 
then to let her go, and it has gone in every instance all right. Now, what 
Mr. Adsit is going to do when he assumes the presidency I do not know, but 
I would like to move a vote of thanks to the clergymen named for their 
services, and to the members of the committee of arrangements who have 
provided for us so admirably at this fifth annual convention. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion of Mr. Cornwell. 
The question is upon its adoption. All in favor of the motion will manifest it 
by saying aye—opposed, no. Carried. 

The secretary will please convey a notice of the adoption of this resolution 
to the gentlemen named. 

. Mr. THAYER: We are all greatly interested in Mr. Boocock’s address, and 
I move that the thanks of this association be tendered to him for his able, 
forceful and instructive paper. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard this motion. All in favor of 
it will please say aye—opposed, no. Carried. 

Mr. RuopsEs: It has been the custom of this association in previous years 
to refer the matter of the time and place of the next convention to the con- 
vention. I am requested by members of the committee of arrangements to 
move you, sir, that the time and place for the next convention be left to the 
incoming council of administration. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any remarks to be made upon this motion ? 
Several localities have been represented here by people desirous of having 


the next convention held at their respective places, and if this motion pre- 


yails they will each have an equal hearing before the council of adminis- 


tration. 

Mr. NEXSEN: I would like to ask for information if that course has ever 
been pursued heretofore. 

THE PRESIDENT: No, sir; but it is entirely within the power of the conven- 
tion to so refer it if they see fit. 

MR. VAN INWEGEN: I have been requested to suggest to the convention a 
place for holding the next annual meeting, and I would like to get rid of the 
requirement. The location is the Kaaterskill House in the Catskills, a place 
which many of you may be more or less familiar with, a house capable of 
accommodating one thousand guests easily, with excellent entertainment at 
all times, and if this matter is referred to the council of administration, I ask 
that they take this place into favorable consideration. 

THE PRESIDENT: The altitude is such that probably we will be guaranteed 
a reasonably cool atmosphere there. 

All in favor of the motion to refer the next place of meeting to the council 
of administration, with power, will manifest it by saying aye—opposed, no. 
Carried. 

Gentlemen, this completes the order under the head of miscellaneous busi- 
ness. We will now proceed to the election of officers. There having been but 
one candidate placed in nomination for president, a motion that the secre- 
tary be instructed to cast one ballot for his election would be in order. 
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Mr. CANNON: I make that motion. 

Mr. TROWBRIDGE: I second it. . 

THE PRESIDENT: All in favor of the motion that the secretary be author- 
ized to cast one ballot for the election of Mr. Charles Adsit as president, will 
please signify it by saying aye—opposed, no. Carried. 

SECRETARY F'REw: I have cast the ballot, Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT: I take great pleasure in declaring Mr. Charles Adsit 
unanimously elected president of this association for the ensuing year. 

There is but one candidiate for vice-president. 

Mr. VAN INWEGEN: I move that the secretary be instructed to cast one 
ballot for the election of Mr. John B. Dutcher as vice-president. 

Mr. Mitts: I second that motion. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, all in favor of authorizing the secretary to 
cast one ballot for the election of Mr. Dutcher as vice-president will manifest 
it by saying aye—opposed, no. Carried. 

The secretary having cast the ballot of the association for Mr. Dutcher, I 
declare Mr. John B. Dutcher unanimously elected vice-president of the asso- 
ciation for the ensuing year. 

The election of treasurer is next in order, and there is but one candidate 
for that position. 

Mr. DEXTER: I ask unanimous consent that the secretary cast one ballot 
for the election of Mr. George W. Thayer, of Rochester, as treasurer. 

THE PRESIDENT: Are there any objections to that course being pursued. 
There being no objection, consent is given. 

The secretary having cast the ballot of the association for Mr. Thayer, I 
declare Mr.-George W. ‘Thayer unanimously elected treasurer. 

The next in order is the election of a secretary, and there is but one candi- 
date in nomination—namely, Mr. W. I. Taber, of Herkimer. 

Mr. CoomBE: I ask the unanimous consent that the secretary be authorized 
to cast one ballot for the election of Mr. 'Taber. 

THE PRESIDENT: If there is no objection, cousent is given. 

The secretary having cast the ballot of the association for the election of 
Mr. Taber, I declare Mr. W. I. Taber unanimously elected secretary of the 
association for the ensuing year. 

The Chair will appoint as a committee to escort the newly-elected presi- 
dent to the chair, Hon. Bradford Rhodes and Mr. James G. Cannon. 

The president-elect was then escorted to the chair by Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Cannon, 

PRESIDENT HEPRURN: No one deserves better at the hands of this con- 
vention than the gentlemen whom you have elected as president for the 
ensuing year. He has been faithful and hard working at all times, and he 
has been eminently successful. And now, President Adsit, it is with the 
utmost pleasure that I hand you this emblem and insignia of your office 
{handing gavel to the incoming president). 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES ADSIT, PRESIDENT-ELECT. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—The presidency of this association is an 
honor so high that I should never have had the audacity to aspire to it except for the 
kindness of friends who urged upon me the candidacy which has brought me this posl- 
tion, which is a reward far beyond my deserts. 

This organization needs no apology for its existence, as some of the non-member 
bankers seem to believe. It has already done a great work among us, and yet has 
hever exerted the power which united intelligent effort along any line would surely 
bring forth. Speaking as a country banker, it has given us a brotherly acquaintance itn 
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our groups which allows us to rely implicitly on credit reports among ourselves and 
prompts us to warn each other against the dangerous borrowers who formerly worked 
unchecked throughout the State. 

The papers and addresses at our meetings have given to the whole body the results 
of the labor and research of our best thinkers and financial students, and our members 
have enjoyed and applied these lessons without trouble to themselves. The discussions 
have taught us many things which we would individually have overlooked. We have 
absorbed from each other numberless ideas on the details of our daily work, many 
of them small, but all useful in the economical management of our business. 

In short, it has been a financial university, somewhat on the Chautauqua plan, but 
without a prescribed course of study, and every member who has faithfully attended 
the meetings and taken his part in the work is either a better and broader-minded 
banker, or a very stupid man. 

The wide awake, observing, inquiring man who respects his business, cannot meet 
with a body like this of his own profession without taking home facts, hints and ideas 
which later may crystallize into dollars and cents for the benefit of the bank which 
sends him to the meetings. 

The acquaintanceship alone is a feature strong enough to justify the existence of 
the association, and as I look over this assembly and think how large a number of 
these good men would have always been strangers to each other except for this organ- 
ization, I feel that it should be very dear to us. It has brought me many friends, and 
the comradeship of a single one of them more than repays me for the time, labor and 
expense devoted to the association. 

In spite of all the benefits which the regular attendants understand and appreciate, 
there is a constant growl among the outside bankers because we ‘‘do not accomplish 
anything.’’ They either ignore us or accuse us of junketing and wasting our time, and 
some frown on us with a severe and patronizing air, stay at home, miss all the good 
things we learn and enjoy, and they grow narrower and rustier year by year. 

Now, we want these people with us. Our membership is large, but it should be 
larger, and we should never rest till the New York State Bankers’ Association becomes 
the largest in the Union. If we can do something to reduce bank taxation so that it 
will be somewhere near the rate paid by other personal property, we can interest these 
grumblers and make most of them members. This is a very large contract, but we 
have right and justice on our side and should not fear to undertake the work. 

Last year our Group III gathered the statistics of taxation of thirty banks and 
tabulated them, and they show the inequality and injustice of bank taxation in an 
amazing manner. There is no general rule for it, and the local assessors simply do as 
they please; and as they are usually looking for re-election they curry favor with the 
average voter by loading the taxes on to the banks. 

In Group III the rate of assessment on capital, surplus and undivided profits ran 
from 36.2 per cent. in Corning to 96 in Biaghamton, and the proportion of the totai 
personal property tax paid by the banks in the various places was from .26 in 
Angelica to 7.67 in Hornellsville, and these extremes were about twenty miles apart. 

This table covers only seven counties, but we have found it very useful in dealing 
with the assessors. The great obstacle in the way of undertaking a reform in this 
matter is the fact that the city and country banks look at it from different stand- 
points. The city banks wish to make the trust companies pay their proportion of the 
taxes, which they now escape, while directly competing with the banks who pay 
heavily, and the country banks want their assessments reduced to the level of those 
on ‘‘ other moneyed capital in the hands of individuals ’’ as provided by law, which is 
calmly ignored by the assessors. . 

It would seem that the State might have a rule for bank assessments, based on 
capital, surplus and profits on the book value of the stock, which should be uniform 
in all places. If all the groups in the State would gather complete returns from the 
banks for the year 1897, and tabulate them, we would have something definite to 
figure on. It is not probable that our legislators would dare to reduce the total amount 
of bank taxation, except in very flagrant cases, but having determined, with the help 
of the tables, the amount to be paid annually by the bankers, a rate could be estab- 
lished for all banking capital whether used by banks or trust companies. This would 
work no injustice to the other taxpayers, and would not be opposed by them, but It 
would put all banking capital on a level and do away with the annual fight with the 
assessors. 

This is only a suggestion, and there will no doubt be many objections to it, but I 
think the tables for 1897 should be compiled, for their story will astonish the bankers 
themselves. If this is done, one of the most important items to report’ and. the one 
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most frequently omitted, is the total amount of the assessment on personal property 
in each place which must be copied from the tax roll, and it is necessary to show the 


proportion paid by the banks. 
I beg to submit this matter to the earnest consideration of the groups in the hope 
that some definite and feasible plan for relief may be evolved from their discussions 


and investigations. 

When I escaped from the cyclone of the storm center of laudation yesterday morn- 
ing and got out into the office of the hotel here, I met Mr. Greenwood, the manager 
of the hotel, and he looked at my head and said, ‘‘Is it as bad a8 that ? Can’t you 
put your bat on it any more ?”* Of course, I was very much disturbed, so I went 
around the corner and tried my hat on; and I am happy to say that I do not need to 
buy a new one. 

I dare not attempt to express my gratitude to this association for the magnificent 
treatment accorded me at this convention, for the subject is beyond my power, and 
if attempted would surely swamp me, and there is water enough here already.. My 
feelings must be somewhat like those of a man who has the luck to read his own 
obituaries and wonders whether all the kind and flattering things said of him by his 
friends can possibly apply to the very commonplace person that he knows himself to 
be. The average subject of a nice obituary has this advantage: He cannot live to 
spoil all the friendly eulogies by his future acts or failures, while that very danger 
lies right before me. Cornwell, Cannon, Dexter and Hepburn—great men and strong ! 
These are emphatically our ‘‘ Big Four,’’ and the small country banker who attempts 
to follow in their footsteps and keep up the pace will need to stretch his legs as well as 
his brain. 

Our presidents have been selected from the larger cities of the State; and are the 
active officers of great banks. It seems now that the members of the association have 
decided to give the small country banks a chance, and I gratefully accept my elec- 
tion on those lines, and can only say that I thank you, and I earnestly ask your help 
and support during my term of office, and promise to do what seems to me best for the 
growth, welfare and prosperity of this great association. 

Gentlemen, what is your further pleasure ? If there is nothing else to come before 
the convention, I now declare the Fifth Aunual Convention adjourned sine die. 


THE BANQUET. 


A banquet was served at the International Hotel on Friday evening, and 
was largely attended, the spacious dining room being filled to its capacity. 
During the evening music was discoursed by Kuhn’s Orchestra, of Buffalo, 
and there were recitations by Mrs. Losey, of Rochester, and singing by the 
Holian Quartette, of Buffalo. 

The speech-making was as follows, the president of the association acting 
as toast-master. 

THE PRESIDENT: An Englishman and an American were travelling on 
horseback in the Far West and they came to a fork of the road where there 
was a guide-board with these words: ‘“ Take left-hand road to Red Guich, 
nine miles;” and underneath some wag had written: “If you can’t read, ask 
Bill Jones.” The American laughed and said, “ That’s good.” The English- 
man said, “ What are you laughing at, don’t you know? I cawn’t under- 
stand.” The next day the Englishman suddenly exploded with laughter, and 
the American said, “ What on earth are you laughing at?” And the 
Englishman replied, ‘“‘ Why, that guide-board. It is funny, and it has just 
eccurred to me what you laughed at; may be Bill Jones wouldn’t know.” I 
do not tell this at the expense of the traditional want of humor of our 
friends, the Englishmen. I really think they are entitled to some leniency, 
however, because I think the average man is to be excused for not under- 
standing and laughing at the average joke. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we will now rise and sing “ America.”’ 

PRESIDENT HEPBURN: The business of the world is fast becoming scien- 
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tific, systematized, leaving the old and crude form and dissolving itself into 
regular channels. It is becoming centralized in strong hands. All this 
means that competition is growing more and more intense, and, as the price 
of success, still greater exactions are made upon men in the management 
of business. With no class of people is business so intense as among bankers. 
Every day is complete within itself. Sufticient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. 

You have heard, I presume, of the Boston mouse and the Chicago mouse 
who each fell into adjacent cans of milk. The Boston mouse, as he came 
to the surface, said, “ Well, this is a pretty serious predicament; I must 
ponder deeply and profoundly in order to evolve some means of extricating 
myself from this disagreeable environment.” The Chicago mouse said: 
* Well, I am in a devil of a fix, and if I ever get out of this alive I’ve got to 
hustle.” The next morning the milkman discovered the Boston mouse dead. 
As he looked in the next can he beheld the Chicago mouse seated upon a pat 
of butter as chirp and chipper as you please. 

So we must hustle; but at the same time we must give ourselves recrea- 
tion; and while I hope we may all succeed in perching ourselves upon a 
proper pat of butter, I trust you will now and then relax yourselves. These 
gatherings have afforded to me the opportunity of making many pleasant 
acquaintances, and that is the source of life’s pleasure, you know. 

All after dinner speakers are divided into two classes—those who have 
something to say and those who have to say something. I represent the lat- 
ter class, and the gentleman I am about to introduce to you represents the 
former. 

Many years ago I had the pleasure of forming the acquaintance of Wil- 
liam H. McElroy, at that time one of the editors of the “ Albany Evening 
Journal.” I later knew hin: as one of the editors of the “‘New York Tribune.” 
Now he is the editor of the ‘‘ Rochester Post-Express.” He stands pre-emi- 
nent among the journalists of our great State, and has achieved fame as 
writer, author and poet; and, best of all, he is a capital good fellow—a fact 
which gives added grace and charm to his well-rounded and very successful 
life. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have pleasure in introducing Mr. McElroy. 
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ADDRESS OF Hon. WILLIAM H. MCELROY. 


Ladies and Gentlemen—Speaking of a man having a well-rounded and graceful life, 
I think it is pretty sad when the president of your association in cold blood stated 
that he thought American humor could not be appreciated until it was twenty-four 
hours old, because I had in mind a few of what I regarded as mirth-provoking remarks 
which I had intended to level on this company. I remember in the old days Artemus 
Ward, who I think was the most delicious of all our humorists, used to print on his 
programme: ‘If there is anyone in the audience who does not appreciate the jokes, 
the lecturer will be happy to call upon them to-morrow at their convenience and 
explain them.”’ I make the same offer to you. 

It is an era of good feeling, and as I look there and see the English flag and the 
American flag waving side by side and remember that we began these after-dinner 
exercises by singing ‘‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee,’’ I feel like saying, even at the risk 
of being called a jingo, that a war which unites England and the United States so 
that they go forward on their magnificent career to the motto, ‘‘ In essentials unity, 
in non-essentials liberality, and in all things charity; ’’ and when I remember that this 
war has served to turn the passive voice of patriotism into a veritable master of 
passion in the hearts of the American people, I say to myself the war is worth all that 
it costs. 

That is jingoism, perhaps. If so, make the most of it. I am very fond of trying to 
define what jingoism and anti-jingoism are. I am fond of remembering the story of the 
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old darky who said: “ If a man smites me on the right cheek, sah, I turn to him the 
left; but if he hits me on the left I think he’s taking a mean advantage of my Chris- 
tianity, and, sah, I draw my razor on him.’’ Ladies and gentlemen, I call upon you 
to bear witness that the United States of America was smote upon the right cheek and 
did nothing except a few diplomatic things, and it was not until it was smitten upon 
the left cheek that it said to Spain, You are taking a mean advantage of my Chris- 
tianity, and you’ve got to come down. That is jingoism and anti-jingoism reduced to 
their lowest terms. 

I am very glad to be here to-night. I am especially glad because this company 
includes not only brute man, but lovely woman. It is so much easier for an after- 
dinner speaker, although in a sense it is so much more difficult. You all remember the 
man who, standing in the painful position which I occupy now and wishing to do the 
handsome thing by God’s best gift to man, looking around, said: ‘‘O woman! in our 
hours of ease, uncertain, coy and hard to please,’’ and then catching the eye of his best 
girl he became derailed, as it were, and continued the quotation to the joy of the 
whole table, ‘‘ But seen too oft, familiar with your face, we first endure, then pity, 
then embrace.”’ 

I am liable before I sit down to make a similar blunder, and in advance I crave 
your indulgence. I promised my neighbor before I got up, having first asked her to 
make me promise it, to tell you the best story I know in which a woman figures. 
Some years ago I was talking to a distinguished New York banker, one of the finest 
fellows I ever knew, and something was said about Wendell Phillips, and he said: 
‘*Let me tell you something about Phillips. Once when I was living in New Jersey, 
he came over there to lecture, and I had the pleasure of entertaining him over night. 
After the lecture, as we sat in my library, I noticed that he glanced around at the title 
of some book, and finally his attention was arrested and he took up a book and said: 
‘Taylor, I want to tell you a story about this book. That is the first thing I ever put 
into print: ‘‘ Lectures and Occasional Addresses by Wendell Phillips.’’? When this book 
was passing through the press, of course my wife was a good deal interested in it; 
we wondered how it would be received, and if it would take well. The day the book 
was to be published I went down to the printing house, got the first copy off the press, 
tore out the title page, and pasted in one that I had prepared for it which read 
‘Lectures and Occasional Addresses by Ann Phillips.’ Then I went home and went 
in where Mrs. Phillips was sitting, and said to her, ‘ Ann, the great book is out;’ and 
she said, ‘Is it, Wendell?’ I said, ‘ Yes, there it is;’ and I went into my library to 
await the explosion that I was sure was coming. Pretty soon she said, in a high fal- 
setto voice, ‘ Wendell ! Wendell! Come here.’ and I went, and she said, * The most 
absurd mistake you can imagine has been made in printing this volume. Why, we 
will be the laughing stock of all Boston to-morrow, and we will have to go out to 
Kankakee, or some other town in the West, and spend the remainder of our days,’ 
and so on. I waited until she had freed her mind, and then I said, ‘My dear, no mis- 
take at all has been made. I had that title-page prepared, and I placed it in the first 
volume off the press by way of testifying in my way that whatever is best and most 
inspiring in the volume would never have got there but for your abiding and loving 
sympathy.’ ’”’ 

I like to be at a dinner of bankers. I like them outside of a banking house. Some- 
times going into a bank asking them to be in an accommodating spirit, I have found 
them to be otherwise. It was a painful experience now and then, so I need not go 
into particulars. 

My friend General James, whose absence from this feast we so much deplore, told 
me the last time I was in New York of what happened to a Cashier of one of the banks 
there. My friend Mr. Hepburn says that all accounts have to balance every day. 
When I heard that statement, and, remembering certain gentlemen who had gone in 
the dewey eve to Canada, I wondered if they did always balance. But General James 
said that the President of the bank on one occasion went to his Cashier and said to 
him: ‘‘ Look here, do you ever read any poetry?’’ The Cashier replied, ‘‘ Yes, I have 
a volume of Browning on my desk now that I am going to read after office hours.”’ 
The President said, ‘‘ You had better stop it; it is giving you a far-away look in the 
eyes, and the directors are getting nervous.’’ Still, I am assured that the accounts 
balance every day, and for a man of my sort, who is a victim of optimism, it was a 
very refreshing statement. 

So, by easy stages, I approach my toast. It was announced to me, not necessarily 
for publication, as we say in a newspaper office, that I was to respond to the elastic 
toast, ‘‘ The State of New York.” It is a great toast, but a man would have to possess 
transcendent ability to compress a eulogy of the State of New York within the limits 
of an after-dinner speech. 
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Our home State, the State of our pride and our love! I think we all feel that we 
are not misled by affection when we name it what Roscoe Conkling used to love to 
name it, The Imperial Commonwealth of New York. And if it is the Imperial Com- 
‘monwealth of New York it is the Imperial Commonwealth of the United States, and 
therefore the greatest State on this pjanet, and the band plays, ‘‘ Dearest, What 
Wouldst Thou Have More?’”’ 

I remember, as I recall Webster’s great speech in reply to Hayne, that he said: 
“I will enter upon no encomium of the State of Massachusetts. There are Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill and Concord, and there they will remain forever.’’ I think 
to-night the toast to the State of New York might well be responded to by saying: 
* There are the Falls of Niagara and the Adirondacks and the Hudson, and there they 
will remain forever.’’ Great historically, great numerically, great in her past, great 
in her relations to the living present, great in all the things which exalt and embellish 
civilized life, great in her natural resources, great in her philanthropic, religious and 
educational resources, great in the services which she rendered this country in the 
War of the Revolution that made, and in the War of Secession that preserved, us a 
nation, great in her hospitality toward every idea which means the elevation of the 
human race, we may well look upon her and say, in the language of the old hymn: 
‘* Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest them all.’’ 

As I stand here to-night I cannot recail the fact of my acquaintance with the dis- 
tinguished president of this association who sits at my right. It was several years 
ago, not to say more, in Albany, and I sat next to Mr. Cleveland’s coming Secretary 
of War, Dan Lamont, as we called him then, and reported the proceedings of that 
Legislature. I might fill this hour with stories drawn from that legislative experience. 
Pardon me if I relate one. 

There came to the Legislature one year a man whom I need not further designate 
than to say that he was the last expression of perennial freshness, and he came to 
Albany with the impression that in him was the last.expression of consummate oratory. 
Well of course the wits of the Legislature and the wicked men of the Legislature, 
including, I am pained to say, my friend at my right, nourished that idea, and there 
came a day when one of them went to this man and said, ‘‘ Here is the greatest oppor- 
tunity of your life. Get up and move that the House adjourn over Washington’s Birth 
day, and then we will go into committee of the whole on the state of the Union, and 
you can make the speech of your life.’’ He fell into the trap, the House went inte 
committee of the whole, and the man got up and said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I move that 
inasmuch as to-morrow is the anniversary of the birth of the Father of his Country, 
that this House adjourn over until Monday. In support of this resolution I will ven- 
ture to make a few remarks.’’ Thereupon he took from his desk a quire and a half 
of foolscap and began. Before he had proceeded long, he turned to that full length 
picture of Washington, hanging behind the Speaker's desk, and apostrophizing it 
with arms outstretched, he said: ‘‘ Eyes that have so often flashed defiance on the 
foe. Nose whose nostrils have quivered ’’—and before he could go any further Hep 
burn, or some other wicked man, interrupted him and made the point, which the 
Speaker sustained to the uproarious applause of the House, that the eyes and nose 
could not be called for in the committee of the whole. 

The State of New York! I wish that time afforded and your patience was elastic 
enough so that I could trace its magnificent history from that far-away day when a 
small band of high-spirited Low Dutchmen cast their anchor into the mouth of the 
Hudson. You remember that the Indians witnessing the approach of the strange craft 
began to sharpen their tomabawks and were thinking that the time had come to 
restrict immigration. Presently the ship drew nearer, and they saw on the prow an 
image which fascinated them. It was the image of the good Saint Nicholas, with a 
long pipe in his mouth and great Flemish hose on his limbs, and they said Saint 
Nicholas has an open countenance and this locks liké a pipe of peace; and so those 
aborigines who came to scalp remained to help unload, and subsequently when the 
ship had come to land and they had been introduced to the Amsterdam Schnapps, in 
the generosity of their hearts they said to these Dutchmen: ‘‘ Take any of this land 
that you happen to fancy, and if you want anything that you do not see, ask for it;’’ 
and those Dutchmen accepted the invitation in the generous spirit in which it was 
offered, and proceeded to grow up with the country and pre-empt corner lots. 

That was the beginning of this great empire of ours, the Imperial Commonwealth 
that Conkling talked about; and from that day to this it is a gratifying fact that it 
has gone on conquering and to conquer with ever-increasing effort and with ever- 
increasing aspiration. : 

But, ladies and gentlemen, you will agree with me, I am sure, that the chief glory 
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of this State of ours I have yet to mention. Long ago it was written by a wise man 
that what constitutes a State is men, men who know their rights and manfully stand 
by them and who conscientiously perform their duty. As I understand it, that is the 
chief glory of this State of ours, that it has always held high the standard of conduct. 
Two years ago when the election came William McKinley received a colossal vote, a 
vote unprecedented in the annals of this State. It was not a Republican vote. Repub- 
licans contributed to it. Democrats contributed to it. Mugwumps contributed to it. 
Men of all parties and of no party contributed to it. Yet it will stand in history to the 
latest generation, I take it, as a demonstration not only of the intelligence, but of the 
conscience of the Empire State. When New York was asked te endorse the policy of 
financial dishonesty, she said: ‘‘ None of this thing in mine,” and her sons went to the 
polls and by their vote buried the accursed thing for all time. That was the record 
of New York in 1896, and I cannot doubt that she will persevere in well doing and say 
to the next Congress: ‘** The last Congress was recreant to duty inasmuch as it did not 
pass a law for the improvement of our currency system, because it did not give us 
what might be called a currency system with a scientific basis.”” My friend Judge 
Taylor, I remember a few months ago, in a speech which he delivered in Rochester, 
made it clear to the comprehension of every man that our present finances as they 
stand are a serious menace to the prosperity of this country; and I believe that New 
York, feeling her responsibility at the head of the States, will insist that the next 
Congress shall remedy this giant evil, which cannot be spoken of,in terms too 
momentous. 

One word more and I am through. In this little compendium of our national songs— 
and there cannot be too many of them—there is printed: ‘‘ My country, ’tis of Thee.’’ 
Let me tell you a story about that. Some years ago I had the pleasure of taking 
luncheon with Oliver Wendell Holmes. I asked him how he was feeling, and he said, 
‘‘T am not feeling very well, I was out too late last night with the boys,’ and then, 
with a sparkle in his eye, he added, ‘‘ By the way, one of those boys has written the 
most famous of American poems, and I shouldn’t be surprised if you could not tell me 
the name of the poem,’’ and he referred to this poem, ‘‘ My country, ’tis of Thee,” 
which was written by one of his class-mates of the Class of 1820, F. S. Smith, and he 
has immortalized Smith, you remember, in that couplet: 


‘* Here comes a young fellow of excellent pith, 
Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith.”’ 


Now there was another poem in here, ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner,’ and we read 
that— 
“ The rockets’ red glare, 
The bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there.” 


Still there! Yes, it was there when the surrender took place at Yorktown, and 
Cornwallis gave his sword to Washington. It was there when Lee at Appomattox 
gave his sword to Grant. As far as I know—I haven’t seen the evening papers—it Is 
still there to-night, with Dewey and the rest guarding it. 

And remembering, ladies and gentlemen, how this country has enjoyed the protec- 
tion of God throughout all its history, I think we may indulge in the hope that down 
to the very end of time, when the watchman upon the wall is asked, ‘‘ Is all well?’’ 
he will be able to reply, ‘‘ The flag is still there.’’ 

At the risk of having the riot act read upon me, I am going to conclude these 
remarks with a little bit of verse, promising you that it is not my own. . I always 
love to hold high the banner of optimism. There are enough men going about the 
world to-day in a pessimistic spirit. As for me, I steadily appeal from the valley and 
the shadow to the delectable mountains and the perfect day. There is a saying of the 
ancient sages, ‘‘ No noble human thought ever buried in the dust of ages can ever come 
to naught.”’ 


** With kindred faith that knows no base dejection, 

Beyond the horizon’s scope 

I see, afar, the shining resurrection 
Of every glorious hope. 

We are not mocked. It was not in derision 
That God made our spirits free. 

The poet’s dreams are but a dim prevision 
Of something that shall be 
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When all who lovingly have hoped and trusted, 
Despite some transient fears, 

Shall see life’s jarring elements adjusted 

And rounded into spheres.”’ 


Mrs. Losey, of Rochester, then gave a humorous recitation. 


PRESIDENT Hrrspurn: Ladies and Gentlemen—We had the pleasure of 
listening to Hon. Robert S. Taylor, of Indiana, to-day in an address on a 
profound and somewhat obtuse subject. I am sure that we would all like 
to hear from him this evening in a somewhat lighter vein. 


ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT S. TAYLOR. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I hardly know how to say anything except to 
return to you my thanks for the very friendly reception which I have received at your 
hands. If I were to undertake it I could not tear myself far away from the subject 
of to-day and the subject connected with your meeting. 

It is not usual for people to tell preachers and bankers exactly what they think of 
them. A rare opportunity is afforded to me to-night to depart from that rule. It may 
interest you gentlemen to know that by your fellow citizens you and your occupation 
are regarded with envy. You are supposed to be fortunate above your fellows; to 
pass your lives in the sight of money; to inhale the fragrance of bills; to: handle with 
your hands great sums daily. It is the wonder of your fellow citizens that you do not 
steal some of it. Your families, your homes, your modes of life, are the subjects of the 
same keen curiosity. A banker’s daughter! There ts a poem and a romance in the 
words. She is supposed to be, of course, a fairy creation, the perfection of refinement 
and culture and idleness. If she wants money she goes to the bank and gets it, asa 
grocer’s son helps himself to sugar out of the barrel. That she should demean herself 
by any sort of useful labor is not to be expected. I heard a man in court a few days 
ago endeavoring to impress the court with the conception of the value of a machine, 
which was in litigation, for shelling green peas. He went on to state that upon one 
occasion, in a town in central New York where there was a great pea-canning industry, 
the bounty of the sunshine and the rain had produced such a vast quantity of peas that 
all the ordinary facilities for shelling them failed, and the women had to turn out 
and help, and even the bankers’ daughters took hold and helped to shell peas. 

At the same time, notwithstanding that you and your families and your pro- 
fession are envied above all others, you are like the Saviour—despised of men. It is 
supposed that you engage in business upon the ill-gotten gains of your fathers or your- 
selves; that you live upon the hard earnings of others; that you go to business when 
other men have already put in the best half of the forenoon’s work, and you go home 
before they have finished the last half of the afternoon’s work; that while at 
business you do nothing that can be called labor; that when you are not figuring up 
profits and interest you are cutting coupons off of bonds; that your hands show none 
of the evidences of the work that betokens honest toil, except that it is said that there 
is sometimes upon the thumb and second finger of the right hand a slight thickening 
of the cuticle produced by handling scissors by cutting off coupons, and that at such 
times as you are not engaged in that trifling occupation you are rejecting applications 
for loans; that you never loan money to people who really need it, but to people who 
are engaged in some sort of speculation in the community. 

Gentlemen, I could not by any such extravagant illustration do injustice to the 
blind sentiment of hostility which exists in the minds of a great portion of the masses 
of the American people against you and your business. Now, I take a different view. 
I have been accustomed to saying that the greatness of the Anglo-Saxon race can be 
largely explained by three things: First, that they early learned parliamentary law; 
they learned to come together to discuss questions and to vote upon them, and to abide 
by the result. Second, they laid the foundation of political government—free govern- 
ment. They have for five hundred years eaten more beef and more wheat than any 
other people. That laid the foundation of physical and mental strength, and we have 
it now, gentlemen—beef and wheat against macaroni and onions. Third, our race 
learned first how to put their money in the bank and so use it over and over, and that 
laid the foundation of commercial greatness. 

And I say in earnestness now that the hostility of the American people against 
banks and bankers is the saddest and most pathetic feature of the present condition of 
political affairs in the United States. It is true that our public men are so imbued by 
fear of this popular prejudice that it makes legislation in the reform of the finances 
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of the country next to impossible. It is a rare thing that a member of Congress dare 
go home and admit that he has favored any measure or legislation which can be of any 
advantage to a bank. 

And I want to say before I sit down that the creation of this misunderstanding, 
the conveyance by some men into the minds of the American people of the real nature 
and function of a bank and of banking and of the importance of that business in the 
economy of modern life, is in and of itself the whole problem of permanent financial 
reform. You will not secure upon a permanent and enduring foundation a financial 
system in a country like this, where the people arrogate to themselves the right to 
take part in and discuss and decide everything, until you have disseminated among 
those people, or among the controlling body of them, an adequate understanding of the 
problem. In that you have undertaken a vast work, and to you I put it that you owe 
ty the people of the United States your efforts along with business men of other 
avocations to use the means which shall in this respect educate the American people 
and bring them to a better understanding of yourselves and of your business. There 
is nothing which can more contribute to the enduring prosperity of the American peo- 
ple than to come to some proper understanding of yourselves and of your business. 
Your meeting here to-day for the discussion of these subjects is a step in that direc- 
tion. The general organization of banks, their co-operation, their activities along lines 
of that sort—all these are steps in the right direction, gentlemen; but the work is a 
vast one, for the undertaking is no less than the education of a people. 


The “‘ Star Spangled Banner” was then sung. 

PRESIDENT HEPRURN: Lest you should get an unfavorable opinion of New 
York, and to show you that we do have gentlemen there who can make after- 
dinner speeches, I take pleasure in introducing Mr. A. C. Barnes, President 
of the Astor Place Bank. 


ADDRESS OF A. C. BARNES. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—With my friend Mr. McElroy I am rejoicing 
in the presence not only of these bankers, but of these beautiful banqueteers; and, 
seeking to vie with him, I wish to pay them a tribute of a little anecdote also. As 
Noah said when he put the elephant aside in order that the antelope might precede, 
‘“*Grace before meat.’’ The story is told of a distinguished lawyer, Joseph H. Choate. 
He was asked at a dinner party what he should wish to be if he were to die and then 
return to the earth. Looking affectionately at his helpmate, he said,‘‘I would like 
to be Mrs. Choate’s second busband.”’ I need hardly tell you that I am inspired to this 
story by two members’ of the fair sex between whom I have had the honor of sitting 
to-night, in addition to the general effect of so many of that sex whose presence on 
such an occasion adds so much pleasure. : 

But sincerely I am wondering why I am here. I didn’t know but the absence of 
General James was in some way responsible for it. A distinguished Grand Army man 
was once asked about his sufferings in the war, and especially with regard to a wound. 
‘Where did you receive this wound?’’ he was asked. ‘‘ At the Battle of Gettysburg,”’ 
he replied. ‘‘I mean in what part of your anatomy were you wounded?”’ his ques- 
tioner persisted. ‘‘ Right in my substitute,’’ he said. That seems to be my fate to-night, 
ladies and gentlemen. 

When Charles Sumner was a Senator of the United States he was called upon one 
time at his lodgings by a gentleman desirous of seeing him on political business, and 
he inquired if Mr. Sumner was in. “ No,’’ said the colored gentleman who answered 
the bell. ‘‘ Where do you think I can find him?” asked the gentleman. ‘‘ Well,’’ said 
the colored man, ‘‘I don’t know, but I reckon he has gone down to the Capitol to 
speak that piece that he has been hollering out in bed every night.’”’ After several 
weeks—I don’t know but months—of intense thought upon the principles that underlie 
the great business of banking, after an abundant consumption of the midnight oil and 
hollering out in the night the extemporaneous speech to which some of you will have 
the misfortune to listen to-morrow on the subject of Credit, the speech was evolved, 
and having shuffled off this question, I was settling down to the prospect of enjoying 
the society of a most eloquent company of ladies and gentlemen, when I was held up 
with a demand for another speech, and here I am. 

Away out in the West when it was a younger country than it is now, in Arizona, 
and in the town of Flagstaff—for I like to be particular—was a character of the kind 
indigenous to the country, whose name, and the only name by which he was known, 
was Arizona Bill. Bill bad a chum who had the misfortune to die with his boots on, 
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and the affectionate Bill was so smitten with sorrow that he determined that his 
friend should have the grandest funeral ever held in the place. He found an old 
wagon, which he rigged up with the drapings of woe, and made a passable hearse of it, 
and then—for beasts of burden were rare—the best animal that he could find to haul 
the hearse was a mule known to be of uncertain temper. Bill, however, undertook to 
put the mule in front of the hearse. Well, the cortege started, and after it followed 
the comrades of the deceased. They had hardly got off when this mule had a convui- 
sion and kicked the hearse into flinders. The corpse rolled out on the ground on one 
side of the road and Bill rolled off on the other side, and the mourners gathered aroun 
in sympathy and alarm, and Bill, rubbing the wounds on his shins, exclaimed, “ Boys, 
this thing has got to be re-hearsed.”’ 

Now, if I tell you, ladies and gentlemen, that this thing has not been rehearsed, the 
funeral will go on just the same. 

While we are out in the “ wild and woolly West,’’ there is another denizen of that 
region whose name is a household word. In that respect he resembles the famous Mr. 
Dammit, of Texas. This personage is the banker’s dearest foe, and his name is Willy 
Bryan, who hates us so that he has devised a scheme by which, should he prevail, we 
would be able to pay our depositors for fifty cents on the dollar. Now, this Willy— 
this wily Willy—has recently become a belligerent Billy. He is hurling defiance at 
the Spaniards, whom he classes with the bankers, and the figure he cuts in that par- 
ticular guise recalls an incident in the life of our old school friend, Cicero, who, when 
he saw a Roman of uncouth proportions, exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, who tied that dolly-belly to 
that sword !”’ | , 

Incidentally our friend Billy, for he is no longer Willy, but Billy, has made an 
alliance with that prince of Magwumps, Carl Schurz, and it is proposed that the key- 
note of the next campaign shall be Free Silver and Anti-annexation of the Colonies of 
Spain. This, with the military glory that he expects to acquire, he thinks will rally 
to him the Populist hordes and will enable him and his friends to take everything from 
anybody who has anything; and, although of late he has been perhaps becomingly 
modest, his missionaries are about and are by no means quiet. I wonder if any of 
you noticed the prayer with which the Chaplain of the Illinois Legislature opened one 
of the sessions: ‘‘O Lord, we pray Thee that Thou wilt deliver thy oppressed people 
from those sons of Baal and of Mammon, the capitalists, the corporations, the trusts, 
the gold bugs generally, and especially the bankers. Money, money, is all their ery. 
Money is the total sum. Give us money, or else we die. Oh, let the money come. And 
to thy Name be all praise.” R 

Billy is not the only one of his name; there are others. There is the peaceful but 
humble domestic animal .who is also aspostrophized by that name. ‘My friend, Mr. 
Mills, of the Chase National Bank, told me a story this afternoon of a switchman on 
the New York Central Railroad who lived in Shantytown, who owned an animal of this 
description who had committed a great number of depredations on the neighbors, and 
to all appeals that he dispose of the offensive animal this switchman turned a deaf 
ear, until one day Mr. Billy Goat devoured a switchman’s red flannel shirt, which was 
hanging on the line; and then with tears in his eyes the switchman bound the animal 
and placed him on the railroad track about the time the evening express was due. 
Then the switchman turned away in order that his eyes might not behold the demise 
of his beloved goat. He heard in the distance the sound of the approaching train as it 
came nearer and nearer. Suddenly, to his amazement, it whistled and slowed up. He 
looked around, and there lay the goat, but what do you think he had done—he had 
coughed up the red shirt and flagged the train. Now, with equal ingenuity, our Billy 
proposes to cough up by means of a ready-made bloody war record and stop the on- 
rush of the voters. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you for the patience with which you have listened to 
this rather rambling discourse. As for blithe Billy, may he never do the bankers any 
more harm than he is likely to do the Spaniards. 


Mr. ELSwoRTH: Mr. President—May I claim the attention of the audience 
for a moment in order to perform a pleasant task which has been thrust upon 
me? You will remember that some three years ago when you visited Vassar 
College some one found on the ground a beautiful hair-pin, and it was pre- 
sented to you—why I do not know—but you have frequently alluded to it 
and said that you would like to have the girl to whom it belonged. I am 
happy to announce to you, sir, that now, as you are about to return to the 
ranks of honest bankers, the girl has been found. Whether you are aware 
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of it or not, your friend, Mr. Schickle, Cashier of the Fallkill National 
Bank, has shared this burden with you, and during these years he has been 
quietly pursuing the search and has at last found the girl, and has’ 
requested me to deliver her to you. 

(At this point Mr. Elsworth presented to President Hepburn a doll.) 

You will notice that the doll’s cap and frock are not of the usual everyday 
style, but this doll wears the colors of her class. I trust you will retire to 
unofiicial life, sir, with this little reminder of this occasion. 

PRESIDENT HEPBURN: I have always had the greatest admiration for the 
Vassar girl ever since I began reading the illustrated prints. I have always 
wanted to be near one—even to acquire one—but I didn’t suppose there was 
any sawdust in their composition. I didn’t allow myself to venture upon any 
speculation as to their anatomy, and I trust that upon examination this one 
will be found to be all as you have characterized it, and a graduate of whom 
the College may well feel proud. It is a little embarrassing to receive it 
under these circumstances. Indeed, it is somewhat embarrassing to receive a 
present of this kind under any circumstances. I will endeavor to prepare 
myself and make a suitable response for this present at some other time. 

A song was then sung by the A#olian Quartette, of Buffalo. 

PRESIDENT HEPBURN: Last but not least we have with us a gentleman 
who combines being a. bank President with the superintendency of the State 
Reservation here, Mr. Walsh. 


ADDRESS OF MR. WALSH. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—Like Mr. McElroy and the others who have 
preceded me, I am glad to see so many ladies here this evening. It is the banker’s 
daughter that I am particularly interested in, as being both a romance and a poem 
combined, which I fully agree to. I am connected with a Savings bank, and perhaps 


that is the reason that I have been saved until the last. The bank that I give most 
attention to, however, is the bank of the river in the capacity of my position. I see 
that nothing. but love notes are accepted there. Sometimes they are discounted, and 
sometimes they: are protested, and sometimes the makers fall into thé hands of the 
receiver, who is the divorce lawyer. In June we have a run on the bank of brides. 
They wander around during the day on the island, and at night they watch the silvery 
moon on the silvery waves. And, mind you, all of this is free silver. There is no 
charge for it. 

I do not intend to launch into a free-silver speech. That might paralyze you, even 
if Mr. McElroy had not already done so. However, I will say that perhaps in this pres- 
ence we should not say the silver anything; we ought to say the golden moon and 
the golden waves. Shakespeare was wrong when he put into Romeo’s mouth the 
words, ‘‘ That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops.” And Homer was all wrong 
when he talked about the goddess with the silver bow. 

In the olden regime in coming to the Falls our friends had a great dread of the hack. 
men, of the bazaar keepers, and of the hotel proprietors. Now it seems to me from 
the character that Judge Taylor gave the average banker, that an audience of bankers 
shouldn’t mind a little thing like that. They could give the hackmen points. How- 
ever, there has been a change, and these things have been largely brushed away, as 
you see. Not only has the scenery of Niagara Falls been preserved, but the power 
has been utilized. Above us on the river bank the power house is shining more won- 
derfully and beautifully than did Aladdin’s palace. Already we are supplying our 
neighbors of the City of Buffalo with electric power to run their manufacturing indus- 
tries and their street cars. And, by the way, an impression prevails from reading the 
Buffalo newspapers that the Falls are situated at Buffalo. 

We feel that the future is with us, although we love our friends, the Buffalonians. 
We are connected with them in a social and religious way. We have located them on 
the map because when anybody says ‘** Put me off at Buffalo,’’ the answer comes inme- 
diately, ‘‘It is a place twenty miles from Niagara Falls." So we have given them a 
local habitation, and we hope soon to give them a name known throughout the world. 
Already, as I say, we run their street cars, and soon we hope to be warming them and 
cooking their meals for them, and even rocking the cradle. . 
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Mr. McElroy spoke of the greatness of the State of New York. I doubt if anything 
illustrates the patriotism and the culture and the intellience of the great State of 
New York more than what it has done at Niagara Falls in throwing its protecting 
arms around this. great natural wonder. Here it spent in the first place a million and 
a half of dollars for the gratification of a sentiment, the love of natural scenery. The 
early settlers along our lakes and rivers built their homes out upon the road and their 
stables upon the shores. Now people build their homes on the shores. This shows our 
love of scenery, of rocks, of trees, of the wonderful beauty and harmony of nature. 
And, ladies and gentlemen, when the children of men find their chief pleasure in the 
enjoyment of this beautiful world of ours, the glory of the sunset, the beauty of the 
clouds, the glory of the firmament at night, the victory will be won, and they will 
cease to love what is low and what is vile, because they will understand the thoughts 
of God in nature. 

No one appreciates this more, I am sure, than the busy men I see about me to-night 
who, as your president said in opening, are confined so closely to exacting duties and 
long to get away and rest; and when they tire of the labors of their own banks, we 
hope they will come to this bank which I assist in managing, for one of your own 
members, Mr. Dow, of Jamestown, is the President of the bank; I am merely the 
bank superintendent, and I hope you will come to this bank for rest and for enjoy- 
ment, and I assure you that your drafts will always be honored here, for nature never 
did betray the heart that loved her. 

Such, ladies and gentlemen, is the message which Niagara brings to the heart of 
man. So let it sink into your hearts while the rapids tumble down and the islands 
are imbued with all the colors of the rainbow blended in splendor with the electric 
lights. 

After singing ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne,’’ the company dispersed. 


LIST OF DELEGATES ATTENDING THE CONVENTION. 


GROUP I. 


R. T. Coan, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Albion. 
C. E. Loomis, Cashier J. H. Loomis & Son, Attica. 

D. W. Tomlinson, President Bank of Batavia, Batavia. 

J. L. Bigelow, Cashier First National Bank, Batavia. 

W.S. Housel, of W.S. & C. E. Housel, Bergen. 

Ralph A. Hall, President State Bank of Brocton, Brocton. 
Joseph Block, President Citizens’ Bank, Buffalo. 

I, E. Waters, Cashier Citizens’ Bank, Buffalo. 

W.C. Cornwell, Prezident City Bank, Buffalo. 

John R. Boag, Cashier City Bank, Buffalo. 

James J. Berry, Assistant Cashier City Bank, Buffalo. 

A. J. Barnes, Director City Bank, Buffalo. 

E. B. Jewett, President Columbia National Bank, Buffalo. 

D. E. Ralph, Cashier Ellicott Square Bank, Buffalo. 

J. A. Kennedy, Second Vice-President Niagara Bank, Buffalo. 
W.J. Hayes, Cashier Niagara Bank, Buffalo. 

Arthur D. Bissell, Vice-President People’s Bank, Buffalo. 

L. F. Gray, Assistant Cashier People’s Bank, Buffalo. 

James Kerr, Cashier Union Bank, Buffalo. 

H. A. Menker, President Union Bank, Buffalo. 

F. E. Johnson, Cashier Bank of Cattaraugus, Cattaraugus. 

R. 8. Litchfield, Cashier Farmers’ National Bank, Franklinville. 
W. H. Bard, Cashier Bank of Gowanda, Gowanda. 

F. E. Bard, Assistant Cashier Bank of Gowanda, Gowanda. 

H. 8. Spencer, Cashier Bank of Hamburg, Hamburg. 

William B. Jackson, President Bank of Holland, Holland. 

Jobn Downs, President Exchange Bank, Holley.. 

Charles M. Dow, President Jamestown National Bank, Jamestown. 
A. P. Adams, Cashier Bank of Lancaster, Lancaster. 

Butler Ward, President Bank of LeRoy, LeRoy. 

W. F. Smallwood, President Citizens’ Bank, LeRoy. 
J. R. Compton, Cashier Niagara County National Bank, Lockport. 
F. E. Johnson, Cashier Bank of Suspension Bridge, Niagara Falls. 
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F. A. Dudley, Vice-President Electric City Bank, Niagara Falls. 
Geo. G. Shepard, Cashier Electric City Bank, Niagara Falls. 

D. D. McKoon, Vice-President Frontier Bank of Niagara, Niagara Falls. 
W. S. Pierce, Cashier Frontier Bank of Niagara, Niagara Falls. 

Arthur Schoellkopf, President Power City Bank, Niagara Falls. 

Peter P. Prohl, Cashier Power City Bank, Niagara Falls. 

Benj. L. Rand, Cashier State Bank of Tonawanda, North Tonawanda. 
James F. Rand, Banker, North Tonawanda. 

John T. Symes, Cashier State Bank, Pike. 

H. O. Wait, President First National Bank, Salamanca. 

F. O. Smith, Cashier Farmers’ Bank, Springville. 

H. P. Smith, Cashier First National Bank, Tonawanda. 

F. W. Crandall, Cashier National Bank of Westfield, Westfield. 

Earl W. Card, President Medina National Bank, Medina. 
Robert W. Clark, Cashier Medina National Bank, Medina. 


GROUP II. * 


. J. Weed, Cashier State Bank, Avon. 
Hamlin, President Canandaigua National Bank, Canandaigua. 


Fielder, Cashier Citizens’ Bank, Dansville. 


pO bt bo) bo} st 


H. 
C. Morgan, Cashier First National Bank, Cuba. 

B. Sworts, Cashier Dundee State Bank, Dundee. 

S. Sandford, Cashier Geneva National Bank, Geneva. 

A. M. Holden, Bank of Honeoye Falls. 

Wm. 8. Scott, Vice-President Bank of Wayne, Lyons. 

Mason L. Baldwin, President Baldwin’s Bank, Penn Yan. 

G. W. Thayer, President Alliance Bank, Rochester, 

C. C. Woodworth, President Flour City National Bank, Rochester, 

Wm. B. Farnham, Assistant Cashier German-American Bank, Rochester. 
H, C. Brewster, Vice-President Trader;’ National Bank, Rochester. 

N. H. Becker, Cashier Exchange National Bank, Seneca Falls. 
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GROUP III. 


W. H. Crandall, President University Bank, Alfred. 

M. B. Manley, Cashier Bank of Belfast, Belfast. 

Seymour Dexter, President Second National Bank, Elmira, 

Aaron G. Pratt, Cashier Bank of Hammondsport, Hammondsport. 
Charlies Adsit, Cashier First National Bank, Hornelisville. 

Milo M. Acker, Counsel First National Bank, Hornellsville, 

C. C. Babcock, Vice-President Bank of Hornellsville, Hornelisville. 
E, O. Eldredge, Cashier Owego National Bank, Owego. 

F. A. Sawyer, Cashier Citizens’ Bank, Waverly. 

F. £. Lyford, President First National Bank, Waverly. 

E. C. Brown, Vice-President Citizens’ National Bank, Wellsville. 


GROUP IV. 


G. W. Hannahs, Cashier Farmers’ National Bank, Adams, 
W.F. Morris, President First National Bank, Baldwinsville. 
Geo. Kellogg, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Fulton. 

H. Sudds, Vice-President and Cashier Bank of Gouverneur, Gouverneur, 
W.I. Taber, Cashier Herkimer Bank, Herkimer. 

Geo. T. Dunham, Cashier Chenango National Bank, Norwich. 
J.C. Estelow, Cashier First National Bank, Oxford. 

L. J. Clark, Cashier Pulaski National Bank, Pulaski. 

B. F. Petheram, President Bank of Skaneateles, Skaneateles. 
Graham K, Betts, Cashier American Exchange Bank, Syracuse, 
Fred C. Eddy, Cashier Bank of Syracuse, Syracuse. 

Anthony Lamb, Cashier Commercial Bank, Syracuse. 

E. 8. Tefft, Cashier First National Bank, Syracuse. 

F, W. Baker, Cashier Rcbert Gere Bank, Syracuse. 

J. H. Tripp, President First National Bank, Marathon. 


GROUP V. 


C. Tremper, Jr., Cashier First National Bank, Albany. 
Willis G. Nash, Cashier New York State National Bank, Albany. 
ll 










A. Beeman, Assistant Cashier Canandaigua National Bank, Canandaigua. 
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Andrew 8S. Booth, President Ballston Spa National Bank, Ballston Spa. 
G. Pomeroy Keese, President Second National Bank, Cooperstown. 

W. D. West, Cashier Fulton County National Bank, Gloversville. 

C. N. Harris, Cashier Manufacturers and Merchants’ Bank, Gloversville. 
W. H. Rainey, Cashier National Union Bank, Kinderhook. 

F. N. Mann, Jr., Vice-President Mutual National Bank, Troy. 


GROUP VI. 


Benjamin L. Wallace, Cashier Dobbs Ferry Bank, Dobbs Ferry. 

J.T. Smith, President First National Bank, Fishkill Landing. 

S. D. Coykendall, President First National Bank of Rondout, Kingston. 
Frank Barber, Cashier Sullivan County National Bank, Liberty. 
Bradford Rhodes, President Mamaroneck Bank, Mamaroneck. 

R. G. Brewer, Cashier Mamaroneck Bank, Mamaroneck. 

T. Ellwood Carpenter, President Mount Kisco National Bank, Mount Kisco. 
John B. Dutcher, President National Bank of Pawling, Pawling. 

G. W. Chase, Cashier National Bank of Pawling, Pawling. 

C. A. Pugsley, President Westchester County National Bank, Peekskill. 
J. N. Wilcox, Cashier First National Bank, Portchester, 

Charles F. Van Inwegen, President First National Bank, Port Jervis. 
Edward EJsworth, President Fallkill National Bank, Poughkeepsie. 
David Cromwell, President White Plains Bank, White Plains. 


GROUP VII. 


J. A. Nexsen, Cashier Fulton Bank, Brooklyn. 

H. Bernard Coombe, Cashier People’s Bank, Brooklyn. 

E. A. Walker, President Seventeenth Ward Bank, Brooklyn, 

Walter E. Frew, President Queens County Bank, Long Island City. 
Jos. Dykes, President Flushing Bank, Flushing. 

F. A. Overton, Cashier Patchogue Bank, Patchogue. 

E. M. Davis, Cashier Bank of Port Jefferson, Port Jefferson. 

J. M. Brush, President Bank of Huntington, Huntington. 

Henry F. Sammis, Director Bank of Huntington. 

Hiram R. Smith, Cashier Bank of Rockville Centre, Rockville Centre. 


GROUP VIII. 


Alfred C. Barnes, President Astor Place Bank, New York city. 

J. T. Mills, Jr., Cashier Chase National Bank, New York city. 

J. G. Cannon, Vice-President Fourth National Bank, New York city. 

R. W. Poor, Cashier Garfield National Bank, New York city. 

E. 8S. Schenck, Vice-President Hamilton Bank, New York city. 

J. M. Donald, Vice-President Hanover National Bank, New York city. 
James V. Lott, Cashier Mercantile National Bank, New York city. 

Alvah Trowbridge, Vice-President National Bank of North America, New York city. 
Charles H. Stout, Cashier National Bank of the Republic, New York city. 
A. B. Hepburn, Vice-President National City Bank, New York city. 

J. F. Thompson, Cashier Seaboard National Bank, New York city. 

G. W. Adams, Cashier Seventh National Bank, New York city. 

J.J. Quimby, of Blair & Co., Bankers, New York city. 


Hartman Baker, Cashier Merchants’ National Bank, Philadelphia. 
C. E. Van Brocklin, National Bank Examiner, Cortland, N. Y. 
B. S. W. Clark, State Bank Examiner, Albany, N. Y. 





SKETCHES OF THE OFFICERS, 1898-9. 


CHARLES ADSIT, Charles Adsit was born at Hornellsville, 
President N. Y., May 20, 1843, and after being educated 
: at Geneva he took a situation in his father’s 


The fifth president of the New York State store as clerk and bookkeeper. When the 
Bankers’ Association is Cashier of one of the First National Bank of Hornelisville was or- 
strongest country banks in the State,andis ganized, in 1863, he became a bookkeeper in 
a gentleman in every way fitted forthe po- that bank, and in 1865 was elected Cashier, 
sition to which he has been called. 


which position he continues to hold. 




















The First National Bank, which succeeded 
to a banking business established in 1849, has 
$100,000 capital, $70,000 surplus and $14,000 
undivided profits, while its deposits are close 
to $500,000, a sum accumulated without pay- 
ing interest. It need hardly be said that this 
isa good showing for a country bank, and 
naturally Mr. Adsit is proud of his bank. 

While Mr. Adsit is first of all devoted to 
the bank, he takes a keen fnterest in bank- 
ers’ organizations and other means of ad- 
vancing the general welfare. He was one of 
the organizers of the New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association, has been secretary and chair- 
man of Group ILI, and as chairman of the 
committee of arrangements he was instru- 
mental in adding to the pleasure and profit 
derived from the recent convention. He is 
also vice-president of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association for the State of New York. 

Mr. Adsit was Mayor of Hornellisville at 
the time of the great railway strike in 1877, 
and his firmness and tact in that trying time 
aided in restoring peace without bloodshed. 

Neither his success as a banker nor his elec- 
tion as president of the association could 
make him other than he is by nature—a mod- 
est gentleman. 


JOHN B. DUTCHER, 
Vice-President. 


Hon. John B. Dutcher, one of the ablest 
and most distinguished sons of Dutchess 
county, is noted for his ability as a financier 
and as an organizer and manager of large 
corporate interests, as well as for his effect- 
ive work in political lines. The simplest 
summary of the various positions of trust 
and honor which he holds or has held would 
cover widely different phases of political, 
social and business life. 

He was born in the town of Dover, N. Y., 
February 13, 1830, was reared as a farmer boy, 
and obtained his education in the common 
schools. He has always been engaged in ag- 
riculture; at first, in his native town, and 
later, in the adjoining town of Pawling. In 
1860 he married Miss Christina Dodge, of 
Pawling, and in April, 1861, he located upon 
his present homestead in that town. 

Possessing sound judgment, Mr. Dutcher 
has gained and kept the confidence of the 
people at large in an unusual degree. 

A Whig in early years, he became a Repub- 
lican on the organization of that party, and 
is still an ardent advocate of its principles. 

He was a member of the State Assembly in 
1861 and 1862, and of the State Senate in 1864 
and 1865. In the Assembly he was chairman 
of the committee on internal affairs, and a 
member of the committee on railroads. In 
the Senate he was a member of the commit- 
tee on cities, and chairman of the committee 
on internal affairs. For several years he was 


amember of the State Republican Commit- 
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tee. In 1864 he was a delegate to the national 
convention which nominated Lincoln, and in 
1880 he was sent in the same capacity to the 
convention that placed Garfield at the head 
of the national ticket. He keeps closely in 
touch with all the questions of the day. 

In 1864 Mr. Dutcher became a director of 
the New York and Harlem Railroad, and in 
1865 he took charge of the department of live 
stock transportation on the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River and New York and 
Harlem Railroads, and has ever since held 
this responsible position, to which have been 
added the West Shore and the Rome, Water- 
town and Ogdensburg Railroads. 

He is prominently identified with other 
lines, being a director of the Spuyten Duy- 
vil Railroad, the Poughkeepsie and Eastern 
Railroad and the New York and Putnam 
Railroad. 

His other business interests are legion; he 
is President of the Union Stock Yards and 
Market Company of New York city, and was 
one of its incorporators; President of the 
National Bank of Pawling; director of the 
American Safe Deposit Company; director 
of the Fifth Avenue Bank, and one of the 
original stockholders in its incorporation in 
1875; member of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Produce Exchange, and for many 
years before its sale was President of the St, 
Louis National Stock Yards, of which he was 
one of the founders. 

Not the least of his labors have been the 
successful efforts for the improvement of the 
Village of Pawling, where he has built a fine 
block containing a hotel and a number of 
stores and offices. He is now the president 
of the village, and to his efforts the village is 
largely indebted for one of the best water 
supply systems in the State, and he is presi- 
dent of the board of water commissioners. 

In his agricaltural matters he is regarded 
as a leader; he was President of the New 
York State Agricultural Society for two 
years, and has been president of the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association of America; he is 
one of the oldest members of the Union 
League Club; a member of the Transporta- 
tion Club, and of the St. Nicholas Society of 
New York city. 


GEORGE W. THAYER, 
Treasurer. 


This is a very important office, as the treas- 
urer is the custodian and disburser of a con- 
siderable amount of money during the year. 
In selecting Mr. George W. Thayer, of Roch- 
ester, for the position the association hon- 
ored one of its members who has been very 
successful as a banker, 

He was born at Livonia, Livingston Co., 
N. Y., Dec. 9, 1846. Educated at the common 
schools and at the Genesee Weslyan Semi- 
nary, Lima, N.Y. He began his banking ca- 
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reer as Cashier of the Bank of Lima, and was 
afterward proprietor and sole owner. Later 
he removed to Rochester, N. Y., and assisted 
in organizing the Alliance Bank of that city, 
in 1893, being elected President, and contin- 
ues to bold that position. 

The bank has had phenomenal success since 
its organization, and ranks high among the 
financial institutions of western New York; 
with a capital of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand doliars, it has assets of about a million 
and a quarter. It has paid in dividends forty 
thousand dollars, besides accumulating a sur- 
plus of about thesameamount. These facts 
are a sufficient indication of how prudently 
the bank is managed. 


WILLIAM I. TABER, 


Secretary. 

This office is one imposing upon the incum- 
bent no small amount of labor, and requires 
both tact and energy for the successful dis- 
charge of its duties. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Taber possesses the qualifications neces- 
sary to make an efficient secretary. In that 
part of the State where he is best known he 
has many loyal friends and has made many 
others at the various conventions. 

He was born at Middleville, N. Y., in 1865; 
resided for a time at Athens, afterwards 
removing to Utica. 
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After graduating from the Utica Academy 
—that being then his home city — Mr. Taber 
engaged in teaching for a short time. He 
went to Herkimer in 1884 and entered the 
Herkimer Bank as a clerk in that year at the 
age of eighteen. His expectation was to re- 
main with the bank only during the vacation 
season, but his success led to his retention in 
the bank’s employ. Three years iater he 
was made Assistant Cashier, and in 1892 was 
promoted to the position of Cashier, which 
he now holds, 

Since Mr. Taber has been with the bank he 
has seen the deposits grow from $90,000 to 
$300,000. 

The Herkimer Bank is a staunch one, havy- 
ing $75,000 capital and $15,000 surplus and 
profits. It was organized in 1868, and became 
a State bank in 1885. Quite recently the bank 
has been authorized by the Comptroller of 
Currency to come into the Nationa] system, 
and will soon be the Herkimer National 
Bank. These changes in the form of organ- 
ization may be fairly characterized as indica- 
tive of a progressive management in which 
Mr. Taber has worthily borne his full share. 

For eight years Mr. Taber was associated 
with the Police and Fire Commission, was 
treasurer of the Light and Water Commis- 
sion for three years, and is a director of the 
Herkimer Board of Trade. 





Unrtep States Pusuic DEBT. 










































































Jan. 1, 1898. | June 1, 1898. July 1, 1898. | Aug. 1, 1898. 
Mrunded 1 of oO, ‘eg t 364,500 364,500 | $25,364,500 500 
n oan 10 r cent.......+. 364, 004, ‘ ; . 
1907, Ail aA tor 7 ,645,900 | 559,646,050 P50 o46'70 
Refunding certificates, 4 per cent...... 41,610 41, 41,1 
Loan of 1904, 5 per CeNt.......++++++0++. 100,000,000 100,000,000; 100,000,000 100,000,000 
PE 0 OS See evekeeneaiones 162,315,400 162,315,400;  162,315,400| 162,315,400 
Total interest-bearing debt........... $847 ,365,620 sais =e 410 | $847,367,470 | $847,367,730 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... 1 330,270 264, 262, 260, 
Debt bearing no interest: 
Legal tender and old demand notes.. 346,735,363 susiene 735, 346,735,013 
National bank note redemption acct. . 32,268,1 31,275,699 30,493,147 877,676 
Fractional CUFTENCY.....-..csssccccccees 886, 6,885,252 884, 6,884,752 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... $385,890, $384,896,315 | $384,112,912 | $384,297,441 
Total interest and non-interest debt.| 1,234,586,337 | 1,283,528,575 | 1,282,743,063 | 1,282,925,222 
mei oo and notes offset by cash in 
reasu 
Gold certificates, sine csaraieedbemnshennen 38,128,149 37,486,149 87,420,149 37,287,149 
ee co". ) ele eel aeage oedeunnds 9925,504 897,7382,504| 398,556,504 398,922,504 
Certificates of deposit...............05: 555,000 26,600,000 26,605,000 23,075,000 
Treasury notes Of 1890 ..............006- 106,348,280 | 101,981,280) 101,207,280 | 100,213,280 
ee a and notes,.......... $576.956,933 | $563,799,983 | $563,788,933 | $559, 497,933 
Aggregate Gidecdecedsivestinsiediedis 1,811,543.270 | 1,797,328,508 | 1,796,328,508 | 1,792,423.155 
in the "Treas | 
ED «cnccsncesaccnenvonneses 861,391,370 821,070,369; 835,466,567 890,069,963 
Demand liabilities............ccccccccees 625,916,601 |  625,315,554| 629,808,997 | 635,225,748 
SETTER es RIS $235,474,769 | $195,754,815 | $205,657,570 | 844,215 
TN in icc ecehelnecexebeeme -ee++| 100,000,000 00,000,000 100,000,000 | # 00/0000 
PE TID, Socbcccacdcccedssocepes 135,474,769 95,754,815 | 105,657,570 | 154,844,215 
EE a nee ee $235,474,769 | $195,754,815 | $205,657,570 215 
Total debt, less cashin the Treasury.| 999,111,568 | | 1,087,773,760 | 1,027,085,493 | oS OSL O0T 

















AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





PROGRAMME OF THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, TO BE HELD 
AT THE BROADWAY THEATRE, DENVER, COLO., AUGUST 23, 24 AND 25. 





Delegates and visitors will please register at the Association’s temporary office, Brown 
Palace Hotei. 


ORDER OF PROCEEDINGS. 


Subject to change by vote of the Executive Council or by vote of the Convention. 
FIRST DAY—TUESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1898. 


Convention called to order at 10 o’clock a. M. by the President, Hon. Joseph C. 
Hendrix, of New York. 


(Vice-Presidents and members of the Executive Council are requested to take seats upon 
the platform.) 


Prayer by the Rev. Father Malone, of the Catholic Church. 

Roll Call. 

Address of welcome to the State of Colorado by Gov. Alva Adams. 

Address of welcome to the City of Denver by the Hon. T. 8. McMurray, Mayor. 

Address of welcome to the American Bankers’ Association by Hon. Joseph A. 
Thatcher, President of Denver Clearing-House. 

Reply to addresses of welcome, and annual address by the President of the As- 
sociation, Hon. Joseph C. Hendrix. 

Annual report by the Secretary, Mr. Jas. R. Branch. 

Annual report by the Treasurer, Mr. Walker Hill. 

Report of the Auditing Committee. 

Report of the Protective Committee. 

Report of the Executive Council by the Chairman, Mr. Alvah Trowbridge. 

Report of Committee on Uniform Laws, by the Chairma:, Mr. Frank W. Tracy. 

Report of Committee on Bureau of Education, by the Chairman, Mr. Wm. C. 
Cornwell. 

Meeting of the delegates from the States and Territories to appoint the nom- 
inating committee, in accordance with Article III, Section 2, of the Constitution, 
which reads as follows: 


Sec. 2. Immediately after the first adjournment that occurs in the session of the annual 
convention, the delegations from each State and Territory shall meet, at which several 
meetings the respective vice-presidents of the States and Territories, if present, shall pre- 
side, and these meetings of representatives from the States and Territories shali each select a 
member who shall constitute and be the committee on nominations. The committee may 
make its report at any subsequent session of the convention, but its nominations shall not 
exclude the name of any person otherwise nominated in the convention. The delegates 
from the several State banks and bankers’ associations shall assemble and meet apart after 
the first ajournment, and in such manner as they may determine, shall nominate to the con- 
vention five names for members of the executive council, who shall be members of this 
association, provided that no State association shall thus be represented by more than one 
member of the executive council. No delegate from any State association shall, however, 
be eligible unless he isa member of the American Bankers’ Association. The elections for 
president, vice-president, and for five members of the executive council to be chosen by the 
association shall be by ballot, unless otherwise ordered. 
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SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24, 1898. 


Convention called to order at 10 o’clock a. M., by the President. 

Prayer by the Rev. H. Martyn Hart, Dean of the Episcopal Cathedral. 

Announcements. 

Call of States. Brief statements, by bankers, of the general condition of busi- 
ness in their various States. 

Practical banking questions, (Discussion limited to thirty minutes for each 
topic ; open to all delegates under the five-minute rule; time to be extended by 
unanimous consent.) : 

DISCUSSIONS. 
1.—Patriotic Spirit of Bankers. 
Discussion opened by Mr. J. D. Powers, President First National Bank, 

Owensboro, Ky. 
2.—The Bank Clerk. 

Discussion opened by Mr. Jas. T. Hayden, President Whitney Nationa) 

Bank, New Orleans, La. 
8.—Practical Safeguards against Check-Raising. 

Discussion opened by Mr. A. C. Anderson, Cashier St. Paul National Bank, 

St. Paul, Minn. 
4.—Thirty-seven Years in a Bank. 

Mr. E. H. Pullen, Vice-President National Bank of the Republic, New 

York, N. Y. 





THIRD DAY—THURSDAY, AUGUST 25, 1898. 


Convention called to order at 10 o’clock A. M., by the President. 

Prayer by the Rev. Chancellor W. F. McDowell, President of the Denver Uni- 
versity (Methodist). 

Unfinished business. 

Report of committee on nominations. Elections. 


DISCUSSIONS. 


5.—Uniform Laws for Holidays as well as ‘‘ Days of Grace.” 
Discussion opened by Mr. George M. Reynolds, Cashier Continental Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, Il. 
6.—The Need of Banking Facilities in Rural Districts. 
Discussion opened by Mr. William L. Royall, Richmond, Va. 
7.—Banking as it Relates to Industrial Developments. 
Discussion opened by Mr. Jno. W. Faxon, Assistant Cashier First National 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
8.—The Country Banker. 
Mr. W. 8S. Witham, Atlanta, Ga. 
Continuation of discussion of practical banking questions. 
Installation of officers elected. 


Attention is called to the following: Article VII, Section 1, of the Constitution, 


reads as follows: 
ARTICLE VII. 


Src.1. Resolutions or subjects for discussion (excepting those referring to points of 
order or matters of courtesy) must be submitted to the executive council in writing at least 
thirty days before the annual convention of the association ; but any person desiring to sub- 
mit any resolution or business in open convention may do so, and upon a two-thirds vote of 
the delegates present. the resolution or business may be referred to the executive council to 
report upon immediately ; provided that this shall not apply to any proposed amendments of 
the Constitution. 
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TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 


Arrangements have been made for the holding of the separate meeting of this 
section of the association during the convention, of which members of this section 
will be specially notified. 

PRINCIPAL HOTELS. 


Brown Palace.—American plan, $2.00 to $5.00 per day. If reserved, $4.00 to 
$5.00 per day. European plan, $1.50 per day, and upwards. 

Albany.—American plan, $2.50 to $4.00 per day. 

Windsor.—American plan, $2.00 to $2.50 per day. 

Oxford.—European plan, $1.00 to $2.50 per day. 


CLUBS. 


The Denver University and Denver Athletic Clubs will extend visitors’ cards to 
members of the association, which will entitle them to all privileges of the clubs. 


ENTERTAIN MENTS. 


The local committee has arranged for the entertainment of the delegates and 
their ladies as follows :— 

On Tuesday, a reception at Brown Palace Hotel, from 9 till 12 Pp. m. 

On Wednesday, the second day, starting at 3 Pp. M., trolley ride round the city, 
returning to the hotel at 6 P. M. 

From 9 to 12 p. M., a smoker will be given at the Athletic Club. 

On Thursday, the third day, from 3 to6 P.M. will be spent in showing the 
visitors through the famous smelting works, the pleasure grounds at Overland Park, 
Manhattan Beach, Elitch’s Gardens, etc. 

A reception will be given from 9 to 12 Pp. M. at a private residence, after which 
a special train, made up of Pullman slee; ers, will be ready to convey the delegates 
and their ladies to Cripple Creek, where they will arrive in time for breakfast Fri- 
day morning, and that day will be spent viewing the wonders of the Mining Camp 
at Ciipple Creek, the works at Cyanide and Florence. The same train will bring 
the guests by way of Colorado Springs, and Saturday will be spent around that 
delightful city, Manitou, Garden of the Gods, and Pike’s Peak. 

This excursion will afford an opportunity for the delegates to spend a day in this 
most interesting and famous locality. 


REDUCED RAILROAD RATES TO THE CONVENTION. 


An arrangement has been effected with the various trunk line associations by 
which persons att« nding the convention, who pay full first-class fare going, shall be 
returned by the same route at on: third the regular rat:. Selling agents will 
furnish, when requested, a certificate with each ticket. These certificates must be 
presented to the secretary of the association at the convention, in order that they 
may be duly stamped by the special agent for the railroads. Unstamped certifi- 
cates will not be honored at the reduced rates. 

Applications for certificates and tickets should be made at least thirty minutes 
before the departure of trains. Certificates are not kept at all stations, but infor- 
mation as to where they may be obtained will be given at any station. 

Certificates are not transferable, and return tickets secured upon certificates are 
not transferable. No refund of fare will be made on account of any person failing 
to obtain a certificate. The return tickets are good only for a continuous passage. 

Be sure to get your certificate as above. Round trip tickets cannot be pur- 
chased and reduction obtained. 
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COLORADO AND THE CONVENTION. 


—If you have not yet arranged for your vacation, spend it in Colorado and attend the 
convention. 

—Bankers attending the convention to be held in Denver can leave New York or Boston 
any afternoon, making connection with the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, and arrive at 
their destination the evening of the second day—only two nights on the train and no change 
of depots at Chicago. 

—Visitors to the convention should not forget the Omaha Exposition, which is well 
worth seeing. 

—Bankers travelling to Colorado via the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific have the choice 
of two routes—either via Kansas City or Omaha, with a privilege of stop-over at the latter 
city to visit the Trans-Mississippi Exposition. 

—Colorado Springs will entertain the bankers handsomely, committees for that purpose 
having been appointed by the local bankers, the Chamber of Commerce and the Mining 
Exchange. 

—The Metropole Hotel, Denver, Colorado, is in the same building with the Broadway 
Theatre where the bankers’ meeting will be held during the convention. The Metropole is a 
first-class hote] in every particular. Rates from $2.50 per day up. Especial rooms en suite 
for families and small parties. 

—Among the bankers who are working hard to give the visitors a rousing reception are 
Joseph A. Thatcher, President of the Denver National Bank; Geo. E. Ross-Lewin, Cashier of 
the First National Bank; Thomas Keely, Assistant Cashier of the same bank; H. M. Joral- 
mon, and John C. Mitchell, Cashier of the Denver National Bank. 

—Attention is called to the ** Bankers’ Route,” and itinerary mentioned on page 19 of the 
advertisements in the front part of the MAGAzInE. The elegant fast trains over the lines 
mentioned give the passenger the finest service between the East and Colorado. 

—The State takes great pride in its educational system, ample provision being made both 
for sustainiag the common schools and the higher educational institutions. 


—The private banking and investment firm of Joralmon & Co., is one of the oldest and 
best known in the West. It acts as financial agent for corporations and individuals, in the 
selection and management of conservative investments in Colorado. A department devoted 
to real estate is especially valuable in conserving the interests of non-residents who may 
have acquired investments of this character either by purchase or through the foreclosure 
of mortgages, and who require technical skill in the handling of real estate, combined with 
responsibility. 

—Colorado has twenty-four lines of railway in operation. These lines embrace 5,300 miles 
of track, and have an assessed valuation of $32,000,000. The railways of the State yearly dis- 
burse $10,000,000 to employees. The salary lists contain the names of more than 12,000 persons. 

—The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway trains comprise the finest Pullmans and 
dining cars that the car-builders’ art can devise; elegant chair cars free on all trains. 

—Bankers need not.forego any of their usua] devotional exerc'ses while in Denver. There 
are 122 churches in the city. 

—Colorado has 1,690 school buildings. 

—The press of Denver will aid in making the bankers welcome. 

—When traveling via the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway, passengers will find 
that nothing is wanting to make their journey pleasant and comfortable. The attendance is 
always perfect. 

—If any of the New York bankers are afraid of being scalped by Indians while in Denver, 
it may reassure them to state that there are about five times as many Indians in New York 
as in Colorado, 

—The Metropole Café, connected with the Metropole Hotel, Denver, is one of the very 
best in the city. Bankers stopping in the vicinity, on the European plan, will find this vafé 
up to their standard in every particular. Meals served table d’héte. 

—Headquarters of the convention will be at the Brown Palace Hotel. 

—A special feature of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway’s fast trains is the 
unexcelled dining-car service. These cars are elegantly appointed, and all meals are served 
a la carte. 

—Bankers guing to the convention at Denver should be sure to take the “‘Rocky Moun- 
tain Limited ” or the * Big Five’ via Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway. 

—The meetings of the convention.will be held at the Broadway Theatre. 

—Take the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway’s limited trains between Chicago 
and Colorado for fast time, elegant equipment and luxurious dining-car service. Free 
reclining-chair cars on all trains. 



































































BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 





REPORTS OF RECENT AND PROSPECTIVE MEETINGS. 















MARYLAND BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 





The third annual convention of the Maryland Bankers’ Association was held at 
Ocean City, Md., July 21 and 22. 

After an address of welcome by Mayor Upshur, of Ocean City, President John 
B. Ramsay delivered his annual address. 

Short speeches were made by W. R. Griffith and Walter R. Henry, National 
bank examiners. 

J. W. Hering, Cashier of the Union National Bank, Westminster, and a member 
of the State Senate of Maryland, gave a practical talk on banking subjects. In 
speaking of bank supervision, he said : 











































“The State has no right, either inherent or acquired, to charter any moneyed institution 
that it does not carefully, intelligently and constantly supervise. The good of the insti- 
tution itsclf, in my judgment, requires it, and for the safety of the community at large it is 
absolutely necessary. 

The general Government, in respect to the National banks, wisely and thoroughly carries 
on this work. It is hard to conceive of a more rigid system of supervision than is exercised, 
and I venture to say that there is not a man whois a bank officer and has had experience 
with the system but that will give it his hearty indorsement, 

That our State banks, Savings institutions, trust companies and other institutions of like 
character in Maryland are of the highest credit and deserve the fullest confidence, is a fact 
to which we point with pride. They stand with the National banks to challenge the admir- 
ation of our people, but there is no valid reason why every institution of the kind should 
not be subjected by the State to a supervision as complete and examination as thorough as 
those which have been found useful and necessary for the National banks, such control, 
however, in all cases to be suited to the particular business which each is authorized by its 
charter to engage in.” 


Gen. John Gill read a paper on the relations of banks and trust companies, in 
which he pointed out special functions appertaining to trust companies which could 
not be so well performed by banks. He said in conclusion : 


“TI feel, therefore, warranted in giving utterance to the opinion that trust companies 
have become as essential to the country as incorporated banks, and as this necessity is recog- 
nized by the ablest financial minds of the country, there should not exist any jealousies 
between them, but they should stand together as financial bulwarks, assist each other as the 
occasion may arise, advise and co-operate with each other and stand hand to hand in develop- 
ing the great industries of our country, each in its own province doing all that is possible. 
I, for one, will rejoice to see this feeling prevail. Bank presidents are among our leading 
citizens, skilled in finance, and will doubtless recognize the fact that the advent of trust 
companies in every city of any importance, commercial or financial, has given impetus to 
commerce and trade and is for the general good.” 


Robert B. Dixon, President of the Easton National Bank, read an interesting 
paper on ‘‘ Pioneer Banking on the Eastern Shore.” 

Mr. Dixon spoke of the veteran in banking, probably the oldest Cashier in the 
United States, at least the oldest mentally able to fill the duties of that office, the 
highly esteemed and venerable Richard Thomas, Cashivr for nearly fifty years of 
the Easton National Bank of Maryland, Commencing in 1846 as a bookkeeper he 
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was soon Called to the cashiership, and ever since has remaircd faithfully at his 
post, sacrificing all other interests to that of the success of his institution. 

Congressman: Isaac A. Barber, President of the Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, of Easton, spoke on the currency bill pending in Congress, commending 
the general features of the bill. 

Skipwith Wilmer, a director of the National Farmers and Planters’ Bank, Balti- 
more, spoke on ‘‘ The People and the Corporations,” and Eugene Levering, Presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce, Baltimore, discussed the Indianapolis 
monetary movement. 

John M. Nelson and Theodore F. Wilcox, of Baltimore, also made addresses. 

The committee on nominations presented its report and the following officers 
were unanimously chosen for the coming year: 

President—Dr. Joshua W. Hering, Westminster. 

Vice-Presidents—James A. Gary, Baltimore; Stevenson A. Williams, Belair ; 
Gen. Jobn Gill, Baltimore; E. J. Hipsley, Baltimore; Alex. Neill, Hagerstown; 
Alexander Burns, Baltimore ; Judge Henry Page, Princess Anne; D. C. Winebren- 
ner, Frederick ; John Walter Smith, Snow Hill; J. D. Ferguson, Baltimore. 

Secretary—Lawrence B. Kemp. 

Treasurer—Wm., Marriott. 

Council of Administra'ion—John B. Ramsay, Baltimore; Robert Shriver, Cum- 
berland ; Charles 8. Lane, Hagerstown ; H. H. Haines, Rising Sun, and Charles T. 
Crane, Baltimore. 

The resolutions passed by the two previous conventions, strongly declaring in 
favor of the gold standard, were reaffirmed. 

Upon motion of Senator Randall, of Annapolis, the thanks of the association 
were tendered to John B. Ramsay, the meeting president, after which the convention 
adjourned. 





OHIO BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 





The eighth annual convention of the Ohio Bankers’ Assoviation will be held at 
Akron, Wednesday and Thursday, September 28 and 29, the date having been 
changed from October 12 and 13. It is expected that the coming couvention will 
exceed all previous meetings in point of interest, and elaborate preparations are 
being made to insure this result. 








Money RAtTEs In NEw York CIty. 


























|March1.| April1.| May 1. | June 1, | July. | Aug. 1. 
Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 14-2% | 1%—5 244— 36 1 —-1% {1 -—-14/)1 — 
— + pape banks and trust compa- 
shade ber bess cbndeneeeneenaeteed 2144— 2 —2%14—-— | 1%-—2 1% 1K— 
Seabees loans on collateral, 30 to 60 | 
Th le ae a 3 —34|4 —-4%/6 — §54-2% | %—- z4— 
egy roel loans on collateral, 90 days | 
ST. «cb nnntnsndescaseoances 3144—4 5 —6 6 — 38-— | 24-3 2144—3 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7| 
iin ctecavdedctccrssicupecdins 5 —6 6 — |3%- |8 —38%/|3 —3% 
Commercial peeee, — bills | 
receivable, 60 to 90 days............ 344— 5 — 6— ( 34-— (3 —3% | 3-% 
Commercial paper pA single 
names, 4 to 6 —" se a 344—4 5e—6 644-7 (4 —4% | 3144—4 334—414 
Commercial good _ single 
names, 4 to 6 fponthe’.....000.. 44-5 | 6%-7% 7-9 (5 -6 | 44-5 | 4144-5 



























BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This Department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 





NEHW YORK CITY. 

—Louis A. Heinsheimer, of Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., has been added to the list of direct- 
ors of the State Bank. 

—On July 21 James D. Layng, Vice-President of the West Shore Railroad Co., was elected 
Second Vice-President of the Lincoln National Bank. 

—The money order department of the New York Post Office for the fiscal year ended June 
30 last shows an increase in business as compared with that of the previous year Of 343,037 
transactions, representing $3,554,782. The total number of transactions was 4,408,005, repre- 
senting $111,511,490. 

—Control of the Plaza Bank, at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-eighth St., has been acquired by 
interests prominent in the management of the National Park Bank. In speaking of the 
transaction, Cashier Hickok, of the National] Park, said: 

“Tt simply represents the acquisition by some of our directors of a valuable property. 
Both banks will be conducted so as to be mutually helpful to each other.” 

There are several other big down-town banks that have acquired control of banks uptown, 
An extension of this movement to include country banks, which is by nce means improbable, 
would obviate the necessity of introducing the branch banking system into this country. 


—The Standard Trust Company opened for business on July 21 at 42 Wall Street. It will do 
a general banking and trust business, and has $500,000 capital. Officers are: President, Wm. 
C. Lane; Vice-President, F. K. Sturgis; Treasurer, E. M. F. Miller; Secretary, W. C. Cox. 
The directors are well-known capitalists. 

—During the week ending July 23 the associated banks turned over to the sub-Treasury 
$16,000,000 in gold coin on account of the new Government loan. 


NEW EHNGLAND STATES. 

Low Interest Rates.—The City of Springfield, Mass., recently borrowed $214,000 of 
Messrs, Blake Bros., Boston, at 3.10—said to be the lowest rate ever secured by a New England 
city. 

New National Bank Examiner.—Edward H. Carrol, of Warner, N. H., has been 
appointed a National bank examiner, to succeed Franklin P. Kellogg, of Concord, resigned. 
Mr. Carrol is an experienced banker and has also filled important official positions. 

The Torrens Syst Massacl tts has adopted the Torrens Land Transfer Act, which 
goes into effect October 1. It greatly simplifies the methods of transferring real estate. 


An Embezzler Caught.—Lewis Warner, formerly President of the Hampshire County 
National Bank, and Treasurer of the Hampshire Institution for Savings, Northampton, 
Mass., and who is believed to have embezzled $640,000 from those institutions, was appre- 
hended at Louisville, Ky., July 28. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


New York Trust Companies.—Reports made to the State Banking Department show 
that in the six months ending June 30 the trust companies of New York State have increased 
their resources $43,300,000. 


New York Savings Banks.—For the year ending June 30 the Savings banks of the State 
of New York have increased their deposits $45,790,000. There has been a gain of 55,216 in the 
number of open accounts. 

Bankers to Meet.—Group VIII. of the New York State Bankers’ Association will hold 
an outing to Patchogue, N. Y., on Saturday, September 10. The visitors will be the guests 
of the directors of the Patchogue Bank and their wives. The programme for their enter- 
tainment .is to meet the bankers upon their arrival at Patchogue and escort them to the 
Lyceum, whére a short business session will be held. While the business meeting is in 
progress the wives of the visitors will be taken care of by the wives of the local bankers. At 
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11 o’clock the steamer Bay Shore, which has been chartered for the occasion, will convey the 
visitors to Point o’ Woods, where dinner wil] be served. 

Pittsburg.—The last number of RK. J. Stoney’s “ Pittsburg Banker” contains a table in 
which a comparison is made of the business of the National and State banks of Pittsburg 
covering the period between 1880 and 1898. The number of National banks is thirty-one, 
being an increase of 34.8 per cent. during the eighteen years reviewed. The number of State 
banks and trust companies is twenty-eight, being an increase of 33.33 per cent. within the 
past eight years. 

A splendid showing of banking resources is made by grouping the totals of the fifty-nine 
chartered National and State banks. In 1880 they aggregated in round numbers $65,600,000, 
while now they foot up $143,300,000,an increase of more than 118 per cent. The deposits 
aggregate $101,200,000, an increase during the eighteen years of 190 per cent. The securities 
held aggregate a value of more than $30,600,000, an increase of 673 per cent. 


—The National Bank of Western Pennsylvania recently opened its new building at Ninth 
street and Penn avenue. 

The new bank is one of the handsomest and most thoroughly equipped in Pittsburg. The 
architecture is simple and the interior decorations are rich in quality and arrangement. The 
basement contains a complete kitchen, pantry and dining room, where meals will be served 
to the bank employees. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Guardian Security, Trust and Deposit Co. recently increased its 
working capital by a sale of $200,000 of its unissued stock. 

Philadelphia.—H. Gordon McCouch has been elected Secretary of the Fidelity Trust 
Co., succeeding H. Herbert Pigott, resigned. 

Becomes a National Bank.—The Herkimer (N. Y.) Bank has been reorganized as the 
Herkimer National Bank ; capital, $75,000. 


York, Pa.—At a meeting of the board of directors of the Drovers and Mechanics’ 
National Bank, July 20, Samuel Lichtenberger was elected President, and Geo, W. Holt- 
zinger, Vice-President. 

New National Bank.—On August 3 the Juniata Valley National Bank, of Mifflintown, 
Pa., was authorized to begin business with $60,000 capital. 

President of Two Banks.—Ata meeting of the directors of the National Bank of Elk- 
ton, Md., July 12, Mrs. Jacob S, Tome was elected President of the bank to succeed her late 
husband. Mrs. Tome is also President of the Cecil National Bank, Port Deposit, Md., and of 
the Jacob Tome Institute. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

New Southern Banks.—The Sebastian County Bank was recently incorporated at 
Greenwood, Ark., with $10,000 capital. 

—On July 7 the Citizens’ Bank opened for business at Cordele, Ga., with $25,000 capital. 
It belongs to the system of banks organized by W. 8. Witham, of Atlanta. 


—A charter has been issued to the Roane Bank, Spencer, West Va. G. P. Stone and 
others are the incorporators. 


—Local capitalists will open the Limestone County Bank at Athens, Ala. 


Richmond, Va.—Tucker K. Sands, general bookkeeper of the First National Bank, has 
been elected Cashier of the Citizens’ Exchange Bank, to succeed Samuel G. Wallace, resigned. 
Mr. Sands will enter on the duties of his new position September 1. 

Georgia’s Credit Good.—Governor Atkinson, of Georgia, recently made arrangements 
with the National Park Bank, of New York, to borrow $200,000 on the credit of the State at 
2% per cent. interest. 


Houston, Texas.—-Owing to the recent death of M. T. Jones, who was President of the 
South Texas National Bank, the following changes in the officers of the bank are reported: 
Charles Dillingham has been elected President; Henry Brashear, Vice-President; O. T. Holt, 
Second Vice-President, and H. F. McGregor, Third Vice-President. J, E. McAshan continues 
to be Cashier. 

Bank Capital Reduced.—The Nationa] Valley Bank, of Staunton, Va., has reduced its 
capital from $200,000 to $100,000. As the bank has a surplus of Over $300,000, and large 
deposits, it was compelled to reduce capital to prevent paying taxes on funds which it could 
not profitably loan. 

WESTERN STATES. 


Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville Banking Company, capital $500,000, will ask fora char- 
ter as a National bank when its present State charter expires next January. ‘Other banks 
are reported to be contemplating a similar change. 
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Chicago.—As an evidence of increased prosperity among the banks it may be mentioned 
that stock of the Continental National and National Bank of the Republic arein good 
demand. A price of 155 is now bid for Continental, as compared with 145 recently, while a 
block of Republic shares was sold a few days ago at 110, an advance of 54% points over recent 
quotations. The rapid increase in the business of these two institutions are indicated in the 
last bank statement, their deposits showing large gains for the quarter. 

Auxiliary Bankers’ Association.—The bankers of the Eighteenth Congress district 
met at Litchfield, Ill., July 15,and organized an auxiliary to the Bankers’ Association of 
lilinois. W. M. Fogler, of Vandalia, was elected President; L. G. Brown, of Modesto, Vice- 
President, and Eli Miller, of Litchfield, Secretary and Treasurer. 

New Banks Reported.—W. B. Smith and others have incorporated the Farmers and 
Merchants’ Bank, of Slaughtersville, Ky., with $20,000 capital. 

_The Grenola (Kas.) State Bank commenced business July 18 with $10,000 capital. This 
is a reorganization of the Farmers’ Bank. 

—It is reported that the Drovers’ State Bank will begin business at Miltonvale, Kas., 
about September 1. 

—The Foley Banking Co. has been incorporated to do business at Colorado Springs, Colo., 
with $50,000 capital, 

—Officers have been chosen for the new Western Slope Bank, of Montrose, Colo.; the 
capital is $30,000. 

—A charter has been granted to the Superior (Nebr.) State Bank; capital stock, $20,000. 

—Charles Reinig has resigned as Teller of the Des Moines (Iowa) Savings Bank, and will 
establish a bank at Lorimor, lowa. _ 

—James H. Maxey and others have incorporated the Weatherford (Okla.) State Bank; 
capital stock, $50,000. 

—The State Savings Bank has been chartered at Topeka, Kans., with $25,000 capital. It is 
intended particularly to encourage savings, and will not enter the field of commercial 
banking. 

Kansas Banking News.—The Marion County Bank, at Florence, has been succeeded by 
the Marion County State Bank. 

—The State Bank, of Lehigh, was recently chartered with $5,000 capital. 

—Banks in this State are reported to be in a very prosperous condition. Their deposits 
have been greatly increased of late, and it is estimated that they hold $12,000,000 surplus 
above the reserve required by law. 

—The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, El] Dorado, Kans., has been purchased by eighteen 
local business men, and will undergo a change in Offivial management. The new owners are 
men of wealth and reputation, and it is expected that the business of the bank will be not 
only maintained but increased. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Cincinnati Safe Deposit and Trust Co. has consolidated its busi- 
ness with the Central Deposit and Trust Co. 

Bank to Reorganize.—It is reported that the Mankato (Minn.) National Bank will 
reorganize as the Mankato State Bank, employing $60,000 capital. 

Going Out of Business.—At a meeting of the directors of the Northern Bank of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, held July 21, it was decided to go out of business, owing to excessive 
taxation, The bank was an old and strong institution, having a capital of $1,814,000. 

Kansas City,,Mo.—The New England Safe Deposit and Trust Co. has been reorganized 
as the New England National Bank; capital, $200,000. John F. Downing, A. W. Childs, K. B. 
Armour, Chas. J. Hubbard and 8S. B. Armour are the organizers. 

Bank Assessment Decision.—Judge Williams, of Division No.1 of the MissouriSupreme 
Court, has filed an opinion in the case of the City of Stanberry vs. M.S. Jordan, in which he 
holds that unincorporated private banks can be legally assessed by any name under which 
they may do business, but that an incorporated bank must be assessed to its shareholders. 
The case was one in which Jordan sought to recover the amount of tax assessed against the 
Bank of Stanberry. 


PACIFIC SLOPE. 


San Francisco.—At a recent meeting of the Supervisors, sitting as a Board of Equaliza- 
tion, Supervisor Dodge raised the point that, while commercial banks have the legal right to 
deduct the debts due to bona-fide residents of the State from the solvent credits, if any por- 
tion of this amount due to bona-fide resident of the State is in the nature of an interest- 
bearing deposit, under afdecision of the Supreme Court the bank had no right to include 
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this amount in the deduction, thus leaving a corresponding balance of its solvent credits on 
which the taxes must be paid. According to the statement of the Manager, the Bank of 
British North America has such interest-bearing deposits, amounting to over $500,000, which 
would make it liable to an additional tax of about $8,000. The other Supervisors agreed with 
Mr. Dodge, and the assessments of such banks as have interest-bearing deposits which were 
not reported will be increased. 

—The Pacific Surety Company proposes to increase its capital stock from $100,000, con. 
sisting of 1,000 shares of the par value of $100 each, to $250,000, of 2,500 shares of the par value 
of $100 each, and a meeting of the stockholders has been called for September 15 to obtain 
the proper authorization for the increase. 


CANADA. 

New Branches Opened.—An agency of the Western Bank of Canada has been opened 
at Pickering, Ont., with Geo. Kerr, Manager. 

—The Merchants’ Bank of Canada has opened a branch at 2200 St. Catherine St., Montreal, 
closing its Notre Dame St. branch in that city. 

—Branches of the Bank of Ottawa have been opened at Alexandria, Bracebridge and 
Dauphin. 

—The Canadian Bank of Commerce has recently established a number of new branches. 

Imperial Bank of Canada.—At the twenty-third general annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the Imperial Bank of Canada, held at the banking house in Toronto, June 15, the 
report of the directors showed that the net profits for the year, after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts, have enabled the directors to pay the usual dividends at the rate of 9 per 
cent. per annum, to add sufficient to the rest account to bring that account up to $1,200,000, 
to apply $16,257 to the reduction of bank premises account, and to carry forward at the 
credit of profit and loss account $24,696 in excess of the umount brought forward from the 
previous year. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


District of Columbia.—W ASHINGTON.—John W. Macartney, doing a stock brokerage 
business under the style of Corson & Macartney, suspended July 22. Assets are $36,095; 
liabilities, $261,143. 

Iowa.—On July 19 the Commercial State Bank, Marshalltown, was closed. Liabilities, 
including capital stock, are $171,000, and assets $103,000. Stockholders, it is said, will make 
up the deficit to depositors. 

—The German Savings Bank, of Doon, closed July 21. 

Kansas.—Receiver Thomas T. Kelley, of the Paola National Bank, recently declared a 
dividend of 50 per cent. in favor of creditors. 

» Kentucky.—The Northern Bank of Kentucky, of Lexington, went into voluntary liquida- 
tion July 21, owing to excessive taxation. Its capita), surplus and profits amounted to about 
$1,900,000, and it was one of the oldest banks in the State. 

Massachusetts.—According to the statement filed by Receiver John W. Mason, of the 
Hampshire County National Bank, of Northampton, the creditors will be paid in fuli without 
assessment upon the shareholders. The report shows good assets amounting tv $573,819; 
doubtful assets, $174,240; worthless assets, $117,208. The total liabilities reported are $565,797. 
A dividend of 50 per cent. was paid to depositors on July 29. 

Michigan.—M. H. French & Co., West Branch, suspended July 22. The failure of the 
French Land and Lumber Co. is given as the cause of the suspension. 

New Yo: k.—The German-American Bank, of Tonawanda, has decided to go into liquida- 
tion, and has arranged with the Buffalo Commercial Bank to take charge of its affairs with 
that end in view. 

—The banking house of John Hall & Co., at Fort Ann, N. Y., controlled and chiefly owned 
by J. Melvin Adams, closed August 2. The cause of of failure is said to be injudicious loans. 
Liabilities are nearly $30,000. 

Washing ton.—A report of the Receiver of the Bank of Sumner, which did business at 
Puyallup, shows total assets of $43,000 and liabilities $20,000, not including capital. 

Wisconsin.—At the time the Plankinton Bank, of Milwaukee, went under in 1893 the 
value of the assets was $1,834,640, while the liabilities amounted to $1,434,728. There has been 
paid to the creditors, in dividends and by offsets, $943,671, and there is still due $489,057. The 
value of assets on hand is placed at $774,502, exclusive of real estate. It is impossible to close 
the assignment at present, the assignee states, without great loss, and he asks for more time. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National 
banks will be found under the different State headings. 


§129—First National Bank, Durant, Indian Territory. Capital, $50,000. 


5130—First National Bank, Ford City, Pennsyivania. 


Capital, $50,000. 


5131—National Bank of Union City, Union City, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 


troller of the Currency since last advice. 


New England National Bank, Kansas City, Mo.; by John F. Downing, et al. 
First National Bank, Bristol, N. H.; by William C. White, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Dover, N. J.; by Charles E. Clark, et al. 

First National Bank, McKees Rocks, Pa.; by W. P. Potter, et al. 

Lincoln County National Bank, Stanford, Ky.; by Thomas J, Foster, et al. 
Medina County National Bank, Medina, Ohio; by Blake Hendrickson, et al. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 
ATHENS—Limestone County Bank; capital, 
$100,000. 
ARIZONA. 
FLAGSTAFF—Bank of E. G. Gosney. 


AREKANSAS. 
GREENWOOD—Sebastian County Bank; capi- 
tal $5,000; Pres., R. T. Powell; Cas., R. O. 
Herbert. 
COLORADO. 
COLORADO SPRINGS— Foley Banking Co.; 
capital, $50,000. 
SILVER CLIFF—H. H. Hopkins & Co. 
GEORGIA. 
LAVONIA—Bank of Lavonia. 
ILLINOIS. 
FARINA—Thomas Zinn, 
MILFORD—Russell & Vennum. 
PEARL—Exchange Bank (C. A. Manker). 


INDIANA. 
SILVER LAKE—Adam Stout & Co. (successors 
to J.C. Cavender & Co.); capital, $7,500; 
Cas. C. E. Stout. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
DuRANT—First National Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., L. B.Smith; Vice-Pres., Atwood 
C. Risner; Cas,, H. M. Dunlop. 


IOWA. 
ARCHER—Bank of Archer ; Cas., D. H. Smith. 


ARTHUR—Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co, (suc- | 
cessor to Bank of Arthur); Pres., James | 


F. Toy; Cas., Fred J. Whinery. 

CAMBRIDGE—Cambridge Savings Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., A. Nelson; Cas., 
M. M. Keller. 





GrRAY—W. D. Creglow & Co.; Pres., W. D. 
Creglow : Cas., William Lindermann. 

HOLSTEIN—E, H. McCutchen & Co. (success- 
ors tu First National Bank); capital, 
$25,000. 

LAMONI—State Savings Bank (successor to 
Lamoni State Bank); capital, $14,000; 
Pres., David Dancer; Vice-Pres., William 
Anderson; Cas., W. A. Hopkins; Asst. 
Cas., Oscar Anderson. 

MALVERN—Wearin & Barnes (successors to 
Mills County Savings Bank). 

ORIENT—Adair County Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Louis Linebarger; Vice- 
Pres., H. N. Linebarger; Cas.,S8. E. Wright. 

WILTON JUNCTION—Union Savings Bank; 
capital, $40,000; Pres., A. R. Leith; Vice- 
Pres., G. M. Franzel; Cas., W. D. Harris. 

Wio0TaA—Exchange Bank; capital, $2,500; 
Pres., W. E. Simpson; Cas., R. 8S. Fudge. 


KANSAS. 


BusHTON—Bushton State Bank; capital, 
$5,600; Pres.. Wm. Volkland; Vice-Pres., 
Wm. Schmidt; Cas., Geo, F. Hauser. 

FLORENCE— Marion County State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Marion County Bank); capital, 
$15,000; Pres., F. W. Tucker; Cas., M. M. 
Ginette. 

GRENOLA—Grenola State Bank (successor to 
Farmers’ Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
Lewis Boys: Vice-Pres., John T. Denton. 

LEHIGH—State Bank (successor to Commer- 
cial Bank); capital, $5,000; Pres., E. R. 
Burkholder; Cas.,8. L. Armstrong; Asst. 
Cas., A. B. Hirschler. 

MILTONVALE—Drovers’ State Bank ; capital, 
$5,000. 
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NEss Crry—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$7,000. 
Syiv1A—Bank of Sylvia; Pres., W. H. Hin- 

shaw; Cas., O. G. Hinshaw. 

ToPpEKA—State Savings Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., A. A. Goddard; Vice-Pres., E. 
Wilder; Cas., Wm, Macferran. 

TuRON—State Bank (successor to Bank of 
Turon); capital, $5,000; Pres., C. R. Reed; 
Cas., M. H. Potter; Asst. Cas., Josie Wal- 
lace, : 

KENTUCKY. 

CARLISLE—Mutual Trust Co.: capital, $20,- 
000: Pres., Boon Ingles; Vice-Pres., W. F. 
Kennedy; Sec. and Treas., Charles W. 
Wood. 

Paris—Geo. Alexander & Co.; capital, $10,- 
000. 

MICHIGAN. 

CEDAR SPRINGS—Cedar Springs Exchange 
Bank; capital, $20,000; Pres., Fred Hub- 
bard; Cas., Herbert W. Wheeler. 

Lzenox—Macomb County State Bank; Cas., 
M, W. Davis. 

MINNESOTA. 

CLEAR LAKE—Bank of Clear Lake (C. D. 
Schwab). 

JANESVILLE— Waseca County Bank. 

LAKE CitTy—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $35,- 
000; Pres. H. A. Young; Cas., E. T. McCall; 
Asst. Cas., A. G. Fowler. 

MANKATO—Mankato State Bank (successor 

to Mankato National Bank); capital, $60,- 


000. 
MISSOURI. 


Dg Soro—German-American Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. J. Manthe; Vice-Pres., 
Wm. J. Knapp; Cas., Wm. G. Goff. 

Forest Ciry- Bank of Forest City ; capital, 
$25,000. 

LEWISTOWN—Lewis County Exchange Bank, 

W HEELING—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 

WINFIELD—Bank of Winfield (Thomson & 
Hewitt); capital, $5,000; Cas., E. T. Thom- 
son. 

MONTANA. 

TOWNSEND—Hyatt & Dolenty. 


NEBRASEA. 
LINCcOLN—Lincoln Safe Deposit and Trust 
Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Fred Williams; 


Vice-Pres., W. A. Selleck; Sec. and Treas.,. 


W. E. Barkley, Jr. 
Oak—Scroggins & Co. Bank ; capital, $10,000. 
SUPERIOR—Superior State Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., J. S. Johnson; Vice-Pres., 
Taylor Lewis; Cas., William L. Wilson. 


NEW MEXICO. 

Socorro—Price Bros. & Co. 
NEW YORE. 
New YorK—Carley, Rosengarten & Co. 
NORTH DAKOTA, 

DRAYTON—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., William Moses; Vice-Pres., J. E, 
Countryman; Cas., J. R. Hogg. 
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FESSENDEN—Fessenden State Bank ; capital, 
$5,000 ; Pres., A. H. Birch ; Cas., W. S. Birch. 


OHIO. 


CRESTON—Stebbins Banking Co.; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. P. Stebbins; Cas., John 
Romich; Asst. Cas., W. H. Romich. 


OKLAHOMA. 


WEATHERFORD—Weatherford State Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., James H. Maxey, 
Vice-Pres., Robert Reed; Cas., O. B. Kee; 
Asst. Cas., J. H. Maxey, Jr. 


OREGON. 
ELGIN— Elgin Traders’ Bank; capital, $40,000, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
BLAIR’s M1ILLs—Tuscarora Valley Bank. 
ForD Ciry—First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Wm. G. Heiner; Cas., Wm. 
H. Schaefer. 
PHILADELPHIA—Gilman & Finninger. 
Union CiTy—National Bank of Union City; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Wm. Warden; Vice- 
Pres., F. E. McLean; Cas., J. M. Dunbar; 
Asst. Cas., Lee Wilson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
PIERRE—Prudential Trust and Security Co. 


TENNESSEE. 


FRANKLIN—Citizens’ Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., R. N. Richardson; 
Cas., J.B. Campbell. — 

LEBANON— Wilson Co. Bank: capital $25,000; 
Pres., W. W. Donnell; Vice-Pres., J. L. 
Weir; Cas., F. J. Sanders. 


TEXAS. 


Bay City—Bay City Bank; Pres.; Frank 
Hawkins; Vice-Pres., H. L. Rugeley; Cas., 
Henry Rugeley. 

BROWNWOOD—D. H. Trent & Co. (successors 
to First National Bank). 

LUFKIN—W. H. Bonner. 

MERKEL—Steffens, Lowden & Co. 


WASHINGTON. 


HARRINGTON—Bank of Harrington. 

W AITSBURG—Merchants’ Bank (successor to 
First National Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Lewis Neace; Cas., J. D. Laidlaw 
Asst. Cas., L. E. Johnson. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


SPENCER— Roane County Bank: capital, 
$28,000. 
WISCONSIN. 
KrieL—State Bank; capital, $25,000; Cas., 
Charles R. Best. 
NEILLSVILLE—Commercial State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Victor E. Huntzicker); capital, 
$25,000 ; Pres., 8. M. Marsh; Cas., H. M. Root. 
UNION GROVE—Bank of Union Grove; Pres., 
J.8S. Blakey ; Cas., H. G. Hambright. 











CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 
ALEXANDRIA—Bank of Ottawa. 
BRACEBRIDGE—Bank of Ottawa. 
PICKERING— Western Bank of Canada; Geo. 

Kerr, Mgr. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


CRANBROOK—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
J. W. H. Smythe, Mgr, 

FERNIE—Canadian Bank of Commerce; H. 
H, Morris, Mer. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 

GREENVILLE—Bank of Greenville; J. F. 
Johnson, Pres., in place of William S. 
Witham. 

HUNTSVILLE—Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank and First National Bank; 
reported consolidated; James R. Stevens. 
Pres.; W. I. Wellman, Vice-Pres.; James 
R. Boyd, Cas. 

ARKANSAS. 
Hot Sprinas—Arkansas National Bank; no 





Cas. in place of Fred N. Rix; 8. A. Buchan- | 
| OTTUMWA- Ottumwa National Bank; L. E. 


an, Asst. Cas. 
COLORADO. 

CRIPPLE CREEK—First National Bank; A.S. 
Carieton, Pres., in place of J. M. Parker; 
L. Maroney, Vice-Pres. in place of H. K. 
Devereaux; E. C. Newcomb, Cas, in place 
of J. L. Lindsay. 

GUNNISON—First National Bank; Samuel) P. 
Spencer, Pres. in place of 8S. G. Gill; W. W. 


McKee, Cas. in place of Wm. J. Fine; no | 


Asst. Cas. in place of W. W. McKee. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NorFOLK— Norfolk Savings Bank; R. I. 
Crissey, Pres. in place of Hiram P. 
Lawrence. 

DELAW ARE. 

MILFORD—First National Bank; Robert H. 
Williams, Vice-Pres. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

W ASHINGTON—Columbia Nation.] Bank; B. 
F. Saul, elected director. 

FLORIDA, 

PENSACOLA—Citizens’ National Bank; John 
F. Pfeiffer, Cas, in place of R. M. Bushnell, 

GEORGIA, 

CORDELE—People’s Bank; capital, $25,000; 
R. L. Wilson, Pres.; B. H. Palmer, Cas. 

UNADILLA—Bank of Unadilla; W.S. Wit- 
ham, Pres.; J. R. Lockermom, Cas. 

ILLINOIS. 

East St. Lours—Southern Illinois National 
Bank; Henry D. Sexton, Pres.,in place of 
Benhard Yoch, deceased; Edmund Wal- 
lace, Vice-Pres., in place of Henry D. Sex- 
ton. 

TuscoLA—First National Bank; E. B. Rog- 
ers, Cas., in place of W. H. Lamb. 

VIENNA—First National Bank; Louise Reb- 
man, Asst, Cas., in place of Noel White- 
head, 

INDIANA. 

GALVESTON—Galveston Bank; M. H. Thomas, 
Proprietor, deceased. 
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IOWA. 

ELDORA—City State Bank; application for 
conversion to First National Bank with 
$50,000 capital approved by Comptroller. 

GLENWOOD—Mills County National Bank; 
D. L. Heinsheimer, Pres, in place of Geo. 
Mickelwait. 

INDIANOLA—First National Bank; J. F. 
Samson, Cas.in place of G.A. Worth; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of J. F. Samson. 

MADRID—Madrid State Bank; successor to 
Madrid Bank. 


Stevens, Cas, in place of Charles E, Bonde ; 
W.S. Hogue, Asst. Cas. in place of L. E. 
Stevens. 

SIGOURNEY—First National Bank; G. D. 
Woodin, Pres. in place of J. P. Yerger, de- 
ceased; E. Laffer, Vice-Pres, in place of 
G. D. Woodin. 

KANSAS. 

ABILENE—Abilene National Bank; C. H. 
Patt.son, Vice-Pres. in place of W. H. [rion. 

CAWKER CiTy—Farmers and Merchants’ 
State Bank; Lincoln Paris, Pres., deceased. 

Ext DorADO—Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; Herbert H. Hazlett, Pres.; 
H. H. Gardner, Cas. 

EUREKA—First National Bank; R. J. Ed- 
wards, Pres. in place of Daniel Bitler. 


KENTUCKY. 
BARDSTOWN—People’s Bank; W. 1. Samuels, 
Pres., deceased. 
FRANKFORT—Farmers’ Bank of Ky.; Grant 
Green, Cas., deceased. 
LEXINGTON—National Exchange Bank ; cor- 
porate existence extended until July 17, 
1918, 
LOUISVILLE—First National Bank; J. Stine, 
director, deceased. 


MARYLAND. 
ELKTON—National Bank of Elkton; E.S8. 
Tome, Pres. in place of Jacob Tome, de- 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston—North National Bank; W. S. B. 
Stevens, Asst. Cas, from July 1l to August 
4, with powers of Cas,——People’s National 
Bank of Roxbury; Walter R. Meins, Cas. 
in place of A. P. Richardson, deceased.— 
South End National Bank; Walter A. 
Tripp, Asst. Cas. pro tem to act in the ab- 
sence of Cas. from July 15 to August 15, 

CAMBRIDGE—Cambridgeport Savings Bank ; 
Dana W. Hyde, Pres. in place of Daniel U. 
Chamberlin, deceased. 
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MALDEN - First National Bank; Edw. P. 
Kimball, Cas. in place of Arthur T. Tufts; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of Edw. P. Kimball. 

MICHIGAN. Rite: 

EsSCANABA—First National Bank: no Cas. in 
place of R. Lyman. 

LAPEER—First National Bank; no Pres. in 
place of H. K. White, deceased. 

MuskEGON— Union National Bank; John W. 
Wilson, Cas. in place of Wm. B. McLaughlin. 

MINNESOTA. 

AITKIn—Aitkin County Bank; G. A. Eaton, 
Pres. in place of F. R. Foley. 

MINNEAPOLIS — Northwestern Nat. Bank; 

Geo. A. Pillsbury, Pres., deceased. 


MISSOURI. 

CoLUMBIA—Exchange National Bank; C. B. 
Bowling, Cas. in place of R. L. Todd, de- 
ceased. 

PLATTSBURG—First National Bank; James 
H. Walker, Asst. Cas, 

Ro.LLA—National Bank of Rolla; A. J. Seay, 
Pres. in place of D. W. Malcolm, deceased ; 
Thomas M. Jones, Vice-Pres. in place of 
A. J. Seay. 

SEDALIA—First National Bank; P. L. De- 
weese, Receiver in place of W. A. Latimer. 


NEBRASEA. 
LIncotn—Capital National and German Na- 
tional Banks; Kent K. Hayden, Receiver, 
deceased. 
Sutton—Sutton National Bank: Fred. C. 
Matteson, Cas., deceased. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
MriutForRD—Souhegan National Bank; Fred- 
erick T. Sawyer, Cas., deceased. 
WINCHESTER—Winchester National Bank; 
Silas Hardy, Pres. in place of Edward C. 
Thayer, deceased; F. P. Kellam, Cas, in 
place of Henry Abbott, deceased; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of J. Grace Alexander. 


NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK — Second National Bank; J. E. 
Howell, Vice-Pres. 

W ASHINGTON—First National Bank; Joseph 
B. Cornish, Vice-Pres. in place of Samuel 
T. Smith, deceased. 

NEW YORE. 

BuFFALO—™M facturers & Traders’ Bank; 
H. T. Ramsdell, Cas. in place of James H. 
Madison, resigned; R. H. Danforth, Asst. 
Cas. in place of H. T. Ramsdell; Samuel 
Ellis 2d Asst. Cas. in place of R. H. Danforth. 

Conors—National Bank of Cohoes; Thomas 
Breslin, Vice-Pres. in place of Benjamin F. 
Clarke. 

GRANVILLE—Farmers’ National Bank; H. 
H. Searles, Cas. in place of W. D. Temple. 
HERKIMER-—Herkimer Bank; application for 
conversion to Herkimer National Bank, 
with $75,000 capital, approved by Comp- 

troller. 

New Yor«K-—Standard Trust Co.; capital, 
$500,000; William C. Lane, Pres.; F. K. 



























Sturgis, Vice-Pres.; E. M. F. Miller, Trea , 
W. C, Cox, Sec.——Lincoln National Bank ; 
J. D. Layng, 2d Vice-Pres.—Sixth Na. 
tional Bank; Barkley W yckoff, Asst. Cas.— 

Chemical National Bank; James A. Roose- 
velt, Vice-Pres., deceased; also director 
New York Life Insurance & Trust Co.— 
State Bank; L. A. Heinsheimer, elected di- 
rector.— Hollister & Babcock; S. D. Bab- 
cock, special partner in place of G. G. 
Haven, retired.—— Merchants’ Bank of Can- 
ada; Jno. B. Harris, Jr., Mgr., deceased.—— 
Bowery Savings Bank; Robert Maclay, 2d 
Vice-Pres., deceased; also Pres. Knicker- 
bocker Trust Co. 

SANDY H1LL—People’s National Bank; Lin- 
coln Paris, Cas., deceased. 

TRoyYy—Manufacturers’ Nat. Bank; Frank E. 
Howe, Act. Cas. during absence of Cas. 

VERNON—National Bank of Vernon; F. A, 
Gary, Vice-Pres. in place of W. H. Skinner. 


OHIO. 

CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co. and Central Trust and Safe De- 
posit Co.; consolidated; capital, $250,000: 
W. H. Doane, Pres.; Lucien Wuisin, Vice- 
Pres.; Solomon P. Kineon, Second Vice- 
Pres.; Gazzam Gano, Sec. and Treas. 

DAYTON—Dayton National Bank; C. L. 
Hubbard, Cas.; no Asst. Cas. in place of 
C. L. Hubbard. 

McARTHUR—Vinton County National Bank ; 
Aaron Will, Jr., Cas.in place of J. W. De- 
lay. 

Mount VERNON—First National Bank; no 
Cas. in place of H. A. Sturges, deceased ; 
S. W. Alsdorf, Asst. Cas. 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

BLACKWELL—Blackwell State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; W. S. McGiffert, Pres.; M. B. 
McGiffert, Cas. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

BROOKVILLE—Jefferson Co. National Bank ; 
corporate existence extended until July 
27, 1918. 

LANSDALE—First National Bank; W. H. 
Godshall, Cas.in place of Charles 8. Jen- 
kins. 

MECHANICSBURG—First National Bank; Ab- 
ner C. Brindle, Cas., resigned. 

PHILADELPHIA—Eighth National Bank; 
James A. Irwin, Pres. in place of Jacob 
Naylor, deceased; no Cas, in place of Jas. 
A. Irwin: J. D. Adair, Asst, Cas.-— Cen- 
tennial National Bank; H. M. Lutz, Acting 
Pres._— Fidelity Trust Co.; H. Gordon Mc- 
Couch, Sec. in place of H. Herbert Piggott, 
resigned. 

READING—National Bank; C. H. Schaeffer, 
Vice-Pres, 

ROYERSFORD—National Bank of Royersford; 
E. R. Thomas, Acting Cas. three months 
from July 27. 

YorK—Drovers and Mechanics’ National 
Bank; Samuel Lichtenberger, Pres. in 














place of Israel F. Gross, deceased ; Geo. W. 
Holtzinger, Vice-Pres. in place of Samuel 
Lichtenberger. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE—Third National Bank; Wm. 
H. Perry, Pres. in place of A. A. Sayles, 
deceased.—Commercial National Bank 
and Industrial Trust Co.; Joseph Banigan, 
director, deceased. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 
MILBANK—Farmers’ Bank; J.C. Elliot, Cas. 
Sroux FaLus—Minnehaha National Bank; 

Ww. S. Caldwell, Pres.; P. F. Sherman, Vice- 
Pres. 
TENNESSEE. 
CLARKSVILLE—N orthern Bank of Tennessee; 
W. B. Anderson, Vice-Pres, in place of 
James L. Glenn, resigned. 
Jackson—Second National Bank; W. S&S. 
Moore, Cas., deceased. 
NASHVILLE—American National Bank; Al- 
bert W. Harris, Cas., deceased. 
TEXAS. 
CoLoRADO—Colorado National Bank; A. B. 
Robertson, Pres. in place of H. B. Smoot; 
H. B. Smoot, Cas. in place of G. H. Colvin. 
Hovuston—South Texas National Bank; 
Charles Dillingham, Pres, in place of M. T. 
Jones; Henry Brashear, First Vice-Pres. 
in place of Charles Dillingham; O.T. Holt, 
Second Vice-Pres.; H. F. MacGregor, Third 
Vice-Pres, 
MIDLAND—First National Bank; J. T. Pem- 
berton, Cas. in place of W. E. Connell; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of Geo. D. Elliott. 
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VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND — Citizens’ Exchange Bank; 
Tucker, K. Sands, Cas. in place of Samuel 
G. Wallace. 

STAUNTON—National Valley Bank; capital 
reduced from $200,000 to $100,000. 


WASHINGTON. 


Port TOWNSEND—Commercial Bank (re- 
sumed); J. C. Saunders, Pres. 

SPOKANE—Exchange National Bank; Jacob 
Hoover, Pres., deceased. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
HUNTINGTON-Union Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; F. D. Fuller, Pres. in place of 
M. C. Dimmick, deceased. 


WISCONSIN. 
MENOMINEE—First National Bank; Thomas 
B. Wilson, Vice- Pres. in place of Thomas B. 
Wilson, Sr., deceased, 


WYOMING. 
RAWLINS—First National Bank; T. A. Cos- 
griff, Pres. in place of J. W. Hugus; J. B. 
Cosgriff, Vice-Pres. in place of I. C. Miller. 


CANADA. 


QUEBEC. 
SOREL—Banque d’Hochelaga; J. F. Boulais, 
Mer. 
ONTARIO, 
OrrawA—Bank of Ottawa; J. H. Neeve, Mer, 
RAT PorTAGE—Bank of Ottawa; F. R. God- 
win, Mer. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ARKANSAS. 
HARRISON— Boone County Bank; in liquida- 
tion. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON — Corson and Macartney; as- 
signed. 
FLORIDA. 
KEY WeEst—Union Bank. 
TAVARES—Bank of Tavares. 
ILLINOIS. 
BARRINGTON—MclIntosh & Co. 
CHICAGO—F, W. Straus. 
FARINA— Exchange Bank. 
INDIANA. 
EAST CHICAGO—Given’s Lake County Bank 
(closing). 
NEw PARIS—Exchange Bank (closing). 
IOWA. 
Doon—German Savings Bank. 
HOLSTEIN—First National Bank: in volun- 
tary liquidation July 1. 
LAMONI—Lamoni State Bank. 
MARSHALLTOWN—Commercial State Bank. 
KANSAS. 
ABILENE—Thomas Kirby’s Bank: in hands 
of P. H. Halleck, Receiver. 





KENTUCKY. 
LEXINGTON—Northern Bank of Kentucky; 
in voluntary liquidation July 21. 


MICHIGAN. 


MANCELONA—Bank of Mancelona. 
WeEsT BRANCH—M. H. French & Co. 


MISSOURI. 
PIEDMONT—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 


NEW YORE. 
Fort ANN—John Hall & Co.; in hands of 
Orson Sheldon, Receiver. 
TONAWANDA—German-American Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
GREENVILLE-~Planters’ Bank; in liquidation. 


TEXAS. 


BRowNwoop—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation July 1. 
LADONIA—Weldon National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation. 
LuFKIN—Citizens’ Bank. 
Waco—Farmers & Merchants’ 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation. 


National 











MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 





A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw YORK, August 2, 1898. 

A SERIES OF VICTORIES FOR THE AMERICAN ARMS in the war with Spain, without 
a single defeat, is the record for the month just ended. On July 3 Admiral Cer- 
vera’s squadron was destroyed ; on July 14 Santiago, with about 20,000 Spanish 
soldiers, was surrendered, and on July 29 the city of Ponce surrendered. Overtures 
for peace have been made by Spain through the French Ambassador, Cambon, and 
there is hope that the war is nearing an end. 

The progress of the war has had but little effect upon the business or financial 
situation. The usual mid-summer dullness, which retards exchange operations, in 
the last few weeks has been materially aided by the intense heat, which was not 
limited to New York alone. The effect of the heat has been particularly noticeable 
in the corn-growing section of the country, where considerable damage has been 
done to the crop, although late in the month in some localities the much-needed 
rain put in an appearance. 

The wheat crop, however, is in the main secure against unfavorable weather, 
and as the Department of Agriculture reported the condition of winter wheat on 
July 1 at 85.7 as compared with 81.2 in 1897, 75.6 in 1896, and 65.8 in 1895, and of 
spring wheat at 95 as compared with 91.2 in 1897, and 93.3 in 1896, the wheat 
position may be considered as very satisfactory. The estimates of yield vary from 
600,000,000 to 700,000,000 bushels, but in any event the crop will be the largest 
ever known. , 

The condition of corn on July 1 was 90.5 as compared with 81.9 in 1897, but the 
average is low as compared with other years, while a decrease of 3 per cent. in 
acreage with the hot weather that prevailed since July 1 makes it certain that the 
yield of corn this year will be considerably reduced. However, the surplus of corn 
carried over from last year’s crop is large, the visible supply on July 1 having been 
considerably in excess of that of the corresponding period in a number of years 
past. On the other hand, the visible supply of wheat is smaller than in any year 
since 1891, a fact which may favorably influence the price of that staple even in the 
face of the large yield. The movement of wheat is smaller than it was a year ago, 
and there is evidence that the farmers are holding for better prices. 

The principal financial event of the month was the sale of the $200,000,000 three 
per cent. 10-20 bonds by the Government. The ‘‘ popular loan” was a complete 
success so far as the disposing of the bonds was concerned ; as to the popularity, 
however, the question who are the people must be answered first. Applications 
for the bonds reached a total of nearly $1,400,000,000, and only the subscribers in 
amounts of less than $5,000 will get any of the bonds. The new bonds have already 
become active at the New York Stock Exchange, although they have not yet been 
issued, and more than $2,000,000 were dealt in at prices ranging from 104 to 1043¢. 

That a 3 per cent. bond, subject to redemption in ten years, should command 
a premium of 4 per cent. or more is pretty good evidence both of the splendid 
credit of the Government and of the abundance of capital. In 1879 Government 
41¢’s having twelve years to run sold at the Stock Exchange at 104@107%, and 4’s 
having twenty-eight years torun at 99 @ 10414. The latter bonds, which will 
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mature in nine years, now sell at a premium of ten percent. The same downward 
tendency in the earning power of money is observable in municipal, railroad and 
other securities, many of which are being refnonded into bonds bearing a rate of 
interest two to three per cent. lower than bonds issued twenty or thirty vears ago 
carried. 

Although there has been a general increase in activity in business, the local 
money market continues weak, and loans are made at the lowest rates that have 
ever ruled for any length of time. The supply of money is greater than was ever 
before known, and the growth of banking facilities and increase in the number of 
clearing-house associations now established in about ninety cities have helped to 
increase the usefulness of mcuney. 

The month of July is not usually a good business month, but July this year is 
the exception. Reports from various industries are unusually favorable. In no 
previous year was the volume of business as large as it was last month. The bank 
clearings for the country were about nine per cent. heavier than in July, 1892, the 
best previous year. 

The railroads are still suffering from rate wars and the decreased grain move- 
ment has also helped to make a poor showing for earnings for July. Still the first 
six months of the year make a very favorable showing, and it is estimated that the 
gross earnings for that period were $65,000,000 larger than in 1897. 

That the railroads are beginning to make money is indicated in increased rail- 
road construction, the Chicago ‘‘ Railway Age” estimating the new track laid in the 
first half of 1898 at 1,181 miles—the largest total. since 1892. This compares with 
622 miles in the first six months of 1897, 788 miles in 1896, 641 miles in 1895 and 525 
miles in 1894. The same authority reports only seven railroads placed in the hands 
of receivers during the same time, with an aggregate mileage of 347 miles and 
stock and bonded debt of $25,376,000. In the first half of 1893 twenty-seven roads 
with a mileage of 5,282, and stock and bonds of $670,831,000, went into receivers’ 
hands. Here is decided evidence of increased prosperity. 

Another significant fact pointing in the same direction is to be found in the re- 
port of the Post Office Department, based upon the receipts of the fifty largest post 
offices in the United States during. June. The receipts were $3,295,865, against 
$2,994,357 in June, 1897, an increase of ten per cent. If this increase is maintained 
throughout the year the receipts will be the largest in the history of the depart- 
ment. 

That the country is in a condition of prosperity probably no one doubts, and but 
for the war the evidence of this fact would receive more general consideration. 
During the past month we have been getting many reports for the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, and the results there shown are in many cases without a parallel in 
the country’s history. 

The solid basis of prosperity was unquestionably laid in the large crops last year 
and the favorable market for grain and other American products during the past 
twelve months. The American farmer has shared in the prosperity as he probably 
never did before to so large an extent. The ‘‘American Agriculturist ” figures that 
from the staple crops of 1897-8 the farmers received $2,079,000,000, an increase of 
$300,000,000 over 1895 ; from other produce $1,000,000,000, an increase of $200,000, - 
000, and from live stock $2,037,000,000, an increase of $309,000,000. making a total 
of $5,116,000,000, and a total increase of $809,000,000. It estimates an increase of 
$191,000,000 in the value of farms in the last two years, making the total gain to 
agriculture in a little more than two years $1,000,000,000. In the same time it says 
that $100,000,000 of farm mortgages were paid off. 

Turning to the official statistics published by the Government we find corrobora- 
tive evidence of the improved condition of the farmer in the large increase in values 
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of farm products exported during the past year. We show the values of bread. 
stuffs, provisions and cotton, and also of petroleum, for each of the past eight fiscal 
years. : 


























} 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. Boma Corn. Brendetuffe. Provisions. Cotton. | Petroleum. 
| 
or 
csvckadonswekanownentn $106,125,888 | $18,599,664 | $128,121,656 -— 017,471 $290,712,898 | $52,026,734 
RRS Se E's 236,761,415 | 42,510,421 | 299,363,117 140,362,159 258,461,241 | 44,805,992 
Pc hiieésocdinnedtoeene 169,029,317 | 25,880,592 | 200,312,654 | 138,401,591 | 188,771,445 | 42,142.(58 
ésdsteetasekesdeeesss 128,678,811 | 30,981,680 229 | 145,270,643 | 210,869,289 | 41,499,806 
Pispslescesevacesscabas 457, 15,299,611 | 114,604,780 | 133,634.379 | 204,900,990 | 46,660,082 
idichendseesses conbhee 91,735,085 | 38,490,983 .993 | 131,503,590 | 190,056,460 | 62,369,073 
Db tsteoecenssounswesena 115,834,525 | 54,989,213 | 197.857,219 | 137,138,084 | 230.890,971 | 62,458,979 
i cdsibacnksaccvweadens 212,891,639 | 75,260,062 | 324,706,060 | 154,454,074 | 229,907,477 | 55,171,001 
| 











| 





* Full returns for 1898 not yet published. 


In only two years, 1892 and 1880, were the exports of wheat and flour as large 
as they were in the past twelve months. Corn exports were never as large, while 
the value of breadstuffs is $25,000,000 larger than for any previous year. The ex- 
ports of provisions are exceeded only by those of 1881, and are only about $2,000.- 
000 less than for that year. Both cotton and petroleum were exported in larger 
quantities than ever before, but the low prices ruling made the values fall below 
those of other big years. Comparing 1897-8 with 1894-5, however, there is an in- 
crease of $265,000,000, or more than fifty per cent. in the total value of the pro- 
ducts mentioned in the above table. 

While these classes of exports Comprise a large proportion of the total, never- 
less we exported last year $466,000,000 of other merchandise, making a total for 
the year of more than $1,231,000,000, which exceeds by $181,000,000 the highest 
previous record made in 1897 and by $202,000,000 the next highest record made in 
1892. Our imports were exceptionally small, and the result is a net balance of ex- 
ports of $615,000,000, which is $350,000,000 larger than the greatest balance recorded 
in any year prior to 1897, and is $329,000,000 larger than for even that year. In 
the five years, 1877 to 1881 inclusive, our exports of merchandise exceeded those of 
any similar period until now. It will be of interest to compare the last five years 
with that period, and for this purpose we show the net balances of merchandise 
gold and silver for those periods as follows : 


























| | 
Net exports of | Net exports | Netimports| Total net 
YEAR ENDED JUNE 30. | Merchandise.| of silver. of gold. | exports. 
© EDIRC RATS Siee oeRs PE | $151,152,094 | $15,043,683 | *$344,140 | $166,539,917 
Mc osctst;cossecelutsveesecesseseceser: 257;814,284 | — 8,044,571 |  4,125.760 | 261,783,045 
GENRE aah idee Recomm 661.666 | &,738-775 | 1,087,334 | 269,363,107 
a Ne PER NE | Je7,683,912 | 1,227, 77119371 | 91,792,521 
isin cinnecenctaiciaeigueuaetingnien | OTITIS | GOT ATT | 97.466,127 | 168,544, 
Total five years............csse0e0- $1,101,024,624 | $36,352,486 | $179,404,452 | $957,972, 658 
ce SU SEET OE SED EN SRC RE OR ERT $31,145,050 | $37,164,713 | $4,528,942 | $278,890,005 
Eran cen. ili ce ask cceanisazenshan 75,568,200 | 27°084.107 | *30,083,721 132.736, 
tesa er es end Mace ea rngee r: 102'882/264 "764, #78,884'882 | 213,531,630 
TT a a tine 286,263,144 31,413,411 44,653,200 | 273,023, 
Te 615,259,024 | 24180,658 | 104.985.283 | 534,454, 
Total five years..........ssseceeees $1,317,118,582 | $151,607,373 | $36,140,988 | $1,482,585, 017 
* Exports. 


In the period 1877-81 we exported net of merchandise $1,101,024,624, and of silver 
$36,352,486 and imported $179,404,452 gold, making the total net exports $957 ,972,658. 
In the last five years our net exports of merchandise have been $1,317,118,582 and 
of silver $151,607,373, while our imports of gold were $36,140,938, making total net 
exports $1,482,585,017, or nearly $475,000,000 more than in 1877 to 1881. Itis not sur 
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prising therefore that last year we imported nearly $105,000,000 of gold, or $7,500,000 
more than in any previous year. In the last five years it is probable that we have 
succeeded in reducing our indebtedness abroad at least $700,000,000 and possibly as 
much as $900,000,000. 

Our heavy imports of gold in the past two years and our rapidly increasing do- 
mestic production of gold have enabled us without the assistance of silver to increase 
our money supply to proportions never before equalled. We now have more gold 
in circulation and in the United States, in use as money, than ever before. The 
amount of gold in the United States Treasury, in circulation and in the country, on 
July 1 of each of the past eight years, is as follows: 














Net gold in the Gold i Total gold 
Juuy 1. United States oldin | “inthe 

Treasury, | Circulation. | rited States, 
TO... nascisdinendaddeta a biehentntnedabitebeededeneel $117,667 .723 $528,924,205 $646,591, 928 
pre phd ehdebaeede ddodsivessbtadeddtentuendat 114.342, 367 550,008,079 664,345,446 
SEE, « 04 Gbacdankekdsisadswbnetaesnhetece dh tntscenweaaie 485,41 496,603,719 592,089,133 
Bh. « ccéncnedbnebednabdeasabutesdeeésebsbeceinéosiatea 64,873,025 564,218,399 629,091,424 
TE. . 0000 d6db ede Hoetnbieéebatitedadadediidsteesssabas 12, 528,656,626 636,168,989 
Bh. oo ashe tunedsnneéessetdantdehasdsscidseadésekedebans 101,699,605 498,449,242 600, 148,847 
Milne cvncddsnédaabestaddadinns cnbiatnedadaaitinaanent 140,790, 556,432,594 697,223,382 
BOE, 0 0 00secekdahdhe act bieunnéesbetnddaedbebeebennesiess 167,004,410 696,780,519 863,784,929 














The Government owned more gold on July 1 last than at any previous time since 
August, 1890, but did hold more a short time in 1881 and from December, 1886, to 
August, 1890. The gold in circulation never reached $600,000,900 until January, 
. 1894, and the highest amount until 1898 was $604,373,335. Since July, 1896, the 
gold in circulation has increased $212,000,000. The total supply of gold in the 
country is now $863,784,929, the largest amount ever reported, and an increase since 
December, 1895, of $265,000,000. The increase in the total money suppl yi is shown 
in the following table : 








a ——EE ———— 











Juuy 1 AG coe ney. | ~emoney 
ULY 1. ” a é 
Treasury. |v circulation. Tn ited States 
PTL ARPA aE A TSE MIO Te $176,459,302 | $1,499,726,795 | $1,675,186,097 
MtdstessdihdinsabeaiergliicaG Cinehdekanmsenusdeanas 147.9v6,92 i "603,073,338 | 1.750,979,430 
1893 CORPSES HEHEHE EEE EES EEE HEHE EHEEEES 138,520,092 1,308,726, 41 1 r 1,782,246,503 
is scsonncen chbbehddahes cctud Mis ibedesbbnnilatni ) 141,787,882 | 061,232 | 1,805,849,114 
RRR tet cee REIT Ie GAR RA BT 214,950,703 1'604°181°968 1,819,082,671 
RS RN i S55 AoiD SRILA RO A at eS CE eT 288,679,727 | 1,504,725,200 | 1,798,404,927 
MR ccdvbsnnsuaklsbiatheacadecssiad uddvet«dubididesad 261,341,453 | 1,646,028,246 | 1,907,369,699 
Wn sécessinanbidelitiabsxoadahiauks thlandeiagedicbsbaas 231,543,818 | 1,843,435,749 | 2,074,979,667 








The last column shows the total supply of money exclusive of certificates and 
Treasury notes of 1890 which are represented by coin, bullion or notes in the United 
States Treasury. The net cash in the Treasury has increased since July 1 by reason 
of the payments on account of the new bonds, but on July 1 it was $123,000,000 
more than on January 31, 1894. The highest amount ever held was $330,763,985 in 
August, 1888. The money in circulation on July 1 was nearly $104,000,000 more 
than at any time prior to the present year and has increased nearly $334,000,000 
since June, 1896. The stock of money in the United States has increased $167,000, - 
000 in the past year and makes a larger aggregate than for any previous time. 
There has been an increase of about $295,000,000 since January, 1895. 

Further testimony of the improved condition of the country is afforded by the 
National banks of the country. The following table shows the changes in the last 
eight years in their condition : 
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| 
ON OR ABOUT | No.of. | | Individual 
JuLy 1, banks. | Capital. | Surplus. | deposits. Loans. | Resources, 
| 
DR ses gesvcavetwsss 3,652  $672.908,597 | $227.199,041 '$1,535,058,569 '$1,963,704,948 ($8,118,415 ,254 
FS ‘cececcccce 3,759 | 684,678,203 | 28,239,971 | 1,753,839,680 | 2,127,757,191 | 3,493,794,587 
Pvasavivesssscecses 3,807 | 685,786,719 | 249,188,300 | 1,556,761,230 | 2,020,483.671 | 3,2138,261,732 
MMA acces ciscortaads 8.770 | 671,091,165 | 245,727,674 | 1,677,80L.201 | 1.983,589,358 | 31422,096. 
sesads oseaneeess 3,715 658,224,180 | 247,782,176 | 1,736.022,007 2,004,475,559 | 3,470,553,307 
MN shosnsdseccseesdi 3,689 651.144,855 | 248,868,424 | 1,663,413,508 | 1,959,166,369 | 3,353,797,07 
BEER obecenconeswencepe 3,610 | 632,153,042 | 246,403,782 | 1,770,480,563 | 1,966,891,501 | 3,563,408,054 
RE a EI: 3,586 | 624,471,670 247,695,979 | 1,999,308,439 | 2,097,094,235 , 3,869,966,858 
* May 5 


While there has been a decrease in numbers and in capital of the National banks, 
their individual deposits, loan and resources are now larger than ever before. In 
the last two years the deposits have increased about $331,000,000, loans $138,000,000 
and resources $516,000,000. There is every reason to believe that these insti'utions 
will show even greater gains in the future. 

Finally, we look to the iron industry as a fairly accurate index of the business 
situation. Here also we find all previous records broken, and while prices are still 
on a low basis production is far ahead of any previous output. We give by half- 
years the production of pig iron for the last eight years with the weekly capacity 
of furnaces in blast on July 1 of each year. 




















| ’ | Weekly capac- 
| Production | Production | Production |". 

YEARS. | rst | second | twelve oo tea ced af 

_ 8ix months. | six months. | months. | year, July 1. 

Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. , 
ET OAL TE UI On 4,642,190 3,368,107 ( 8,010,297 171,115 
Sah ies oh ee te ede ice cusebs base! 4,911,763 4.769.683 9,681,446 169,151 
I ia cae a ai a i tl 4,387,317 4,562,918 | 8,950,235 | 153,762 
RS sh it la Rg Pe 8 Ft 2,561, 2,717,983 | 5,279,567 | 85,950 
I ii Aa l AB e PR ARG AE A 8,939, 4,087,568 (| 8,026,963 | 171,194 
ed ee a ote tied whe ae ak 5,358,750 4,976,236 | 10,334,986 | 180,532 
TT TET ee AS AEN 3,646, 4,408,476  8,050.°67 | 164,064 
| ES SE RS A HEN 5,249,204 5,909,703 11,158,907 216,311 





The production of the first six months or 1898 is the largest ever recorded for 
any half-year and brings the total for the twelve months up to more than 11,000,000 
tons, exceeding the record of two years ago by about 824,000 tons. The weekly 
capacity of the furnaces in blast is now 52,247 tons more than it was a year ago, 
and it is quite probable that the coming year will witness a further increase. There 
has been a decrease in the weekly output since March 1 of 18,119 tons, but a num- 
ber of furnaces have shut down for repairs. For the last two months stocks of pig 
iron have been decreasing and are now 36,213 tons less than on May 1. 

THE Monty MARKET.—Some apprehension has existed r- garding the effect 
upon the money market by the large payments for the new Government loan, but 
rates for money have continued easy during the month and the Government has 
been making such arrangements as it could to prevent even temporary stringency. 
Money is in ample supply while the demand is moderate. 

At the close of the month call money ruled at 1 to 144 per cent. the average 
rate being about 114 per cent. Banks and trust companies quote 11¢ per cent. as 
the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral was quoted at 214 per 
cent. for 60 days to 90 days, 3 per cent. for four to five months, 3 @ 314 per cent. for 
six months and 8% per cent. for longer periods. For commercial paper the rates are 
31g @ 3% per cent., for 60 to 90 days endorsed bills receivable, 334 @ 414 per 
cent. for first-class four to six months single names, and 444 @ 5% per cent. for 
good paper having the same length of time to run. 
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New York Crty Banks.—The Government operations in connection with the 
new bond issue have disturbed the condition of the local banks, as evidenced by a 
decrease of about $22,000,000 in reserves and of $20,000,000 in the surplus reserve in 
the past four weeks and of $16,000,000 in deposits in the last three weeks. Deposits 
on July 9 reached the highest aggregate ever reported, being slightly in excess of 
$758,000,000, but have since fallen below $742,000,000. Nearly $20,000,000 of specie 
was drawn out of the banks since July 2, but the banks still hold nearly three times 
as much specie as legal tenders. Loans are nearly $16,000,000 larger than at the 
beginning of the month but are still about $105,000,000 less than the deposits. 











New YorK City BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH wane. 


————— 















—_— 





| ) 
Loans. Specie. | —. Deposits. | Reserve. tion, | Clearings. 

































July - | ee 800 |$186,070,200 | $63,462,000 | $750,074,600 | $62,013,550 7“ 800 | $826,863,600 
633,675,300 180,498,700 | ~ 62,363,600 | 758,068,000 | ~ 53,345,300 | " 14.620.400 | — 617.814,900 
- 16. 639,853,500 | 176,766,400; 62,0.6,000 | 757,786,300 | 49,365,825 if 538,800 | 720,893,100 
“  93...!- 634,945,900 167,641,500!  60,702;700| 741:328,890| 43. 012,000 14,434,300 ',290, 

30...) 636,766,700 | 166,505,100} 60,819,400 741,680,100 | 41 904,475 14,391,900 ie i 


ee 























_ DErOmss AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF “EACH MONTH. 


























1896. 1897, | 1898, 
MONTH. 

| Surplus . Gersien Surplus 

_ Deposits. Reserve. Deposits. Reserve. | Deposits. Reserve. 
January ...... "$501, 089,300 | $15,939,675 | $530,785,000 $33,286,950 | $675,064,200 | $15,788,750 
February....... 490,447,200 39,623,400 563,331,800 59,148,250 | 722,484,200 35,609,450 
MAFOR. ..00s00 | 489,612,200 24,442,150 573,768,300 57,520,975 | 729,214,300 22,729,125 
, RS | 481,795,700 17,005,975 569,226,500 47,666,575 | 682,236,800 35,720,800 
i +e.ceeh ante 495,004,100 22,944,275 576,863,900 48,917,625 | 658,508,300 44,504,675 
June..........| 498,874,100 22,230,675 575,600,000 46,616,100 | 696,006,400 58,704,600 
(| ee 046,900 20,328, 604,983,700 41,384,875  750.074,60 62,013,550 

ugust........| 485,014,000 17,728,600 623,045,000 45,720,150 | 741,680,100 41,904,475 

September | 451,934,800 8,836,200 636,996,000 39,517,700 
October.......; 454,733,1 16,526,025 619,353,200 000, 
November....| 446,445,900 17,463,225 625,339,000 24,271,800 | 
December | 490,634,300 31,411,625 666,278,600 22, 122, 950 | 








‘Deposits reached the highest amount, $758,068,000, on July 9, 1898,and the surplus reserve 
$111,623,000 on February 3, 1894. 


BostoN AND PHILADELPHIA BANnxKs.—The changes in the condition of the clear- 
ing-house banks of Boston and Philadelphia are shown in the following tables : 


Boston BANKS. 


——. 



































Dates. Loans. | Deposits. Specie. Legal Circulation. | Clearings. 
Be | a Tenders. 
re eee 180,861,000 | $191,463,000 | $15,053,000 | $3,465,000 | g60,000 | $115,008.588 
oO a 180,517,000 | 190,177,000 | “14,678,000 | “5,259,000 6.314.000 90.226, 
.* fo 179,393,000 | 188,669, 4, 5,331,000 6,306,000 96,6 9.700 
py, TOES 178,576,000 | 186,833,000 | 15:340:000 | 5:442"000 | 6,226,000 2.299, 400 
BRAS: 78,832,000 | 187,420,000 | 15,333,000 | 5,700,000 5,999,000 87,092,000 
PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 
Dates. Loans. Deposits. | — = M eWeY | Circulation.| Clearings. 
Ply BSiinisisctiscslens $113,443,000 | $128,526,000 | $39,900,000 $5,915,000 $84,612,600 
w  Sidadieaacemadaads 4.003.000 | 129,915,000 41,122,000 5,877,000 |  — 56.882,800 
® Games 114,078,000 | 131,527,000 | 41,726.00 5,881,000 70,987,000 
ERC ah Raise HD 114,545,000 | 130,459,000 41°447,000 5,900,000 | 66,388,500 
Wcctencce ee 115,239,000 696,000 000 871,000 900 
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EvROPEAN Banxs.—The Bank of England lost about $16,000,000 of gold last 
month, heavy shipments being made to the interior of England, also to Russia and 






Holland. A small shipment was made late in the month to New York. The Bank 
of France lost $1,000,000 and the Bank of Germany $5,000,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





| 





























January 1, 1898, | July 1, 1898. | August 1, 1898. 

Gold. Siler. | Gold. Silver. Gold. | Siwer. 

England. Cy | ree | £88,534,607 |........0ec0. £35,288,046 |............ 
eta tae 78,114,972 | £48,930,307 | 75,079,968 |" “£49;590,626 | — 74,878,817 |" 840;500,8%4 
Germany...’ 316, 15°102,000 20,551,000 | ~ 15.2230 511, 14688'000 
Austro-Hungary 36,475,000 | 12°334'000, 34,949'000| 12,632.000| 35,064" 12637000 
Spain. so... sees. 9/431. 10,300,000!  9,834,000| 42915000} 10,213,000} —_5:338'000 
etheriands...... 2°629, 6,820,000,  2°900,000/  7/0077000| 3.701000! _6'928'000 
at. Belgium...” ” 2,824,009, 1,412,000 2/913,000| 1,457,000, 2,949,000 1,474,000 
Totals........... £189,243,465 | £94,198,367 | £193,761,575 | £90,189,626 | £190,599,863 | £90,585,8%4 








Money Rates Aproap.—There has been little change in rates for money in the 


European financial centers. 
count at 244 per cent. 


The Bank of France rate remains at 2 per cent. 


The Bank of England has maintained its rate of dis- 


Discounts 


of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the munth were 114 @ 15¢ per cent, 


against 1 


@ 14 


per cent. a month ago. 


The open rate at Paris was 134 @ 1% per 


cent., against 13f per cent. a month ago ; at Berlin 3144 @ 3'4 per cent., a decline of 
14 @ % per cent., and at Frankfort 31g @ 344 per cent., a decline of 3g @ 14 per 


cent. 


Money RATES IN ForRalIGN MARKETS. 



























































Feb. 11.| Mar. 18.| Apr.1. | Apr. 29.| June 10.| July 8. 
London—Bank rate of discount.. 3 3 3 3 2% 
es rates of discount: 2%—3 2% 34o— % | 1356— G& 1% 
ays bankers’ drafts...... | — 
6 months bankers’ drafts. . ol oe 2% 2% | Be— % | 1%—-2 2 
ns—Day to day........... a | 2 2 Zhe 1 bo 
Paris, open market rates............ 134 | 13; 1% | 2 134 134 
ot ee | 4 4 | 34 She 
Hamburg, RE a RR Bea A | SS, 3 TR 
Frankfo <¢P ae eee 234 3 356 
Amsterdam, SR OP ite RES 264, , 2% 5, 
bho aes a aha ee Se PR ERS os | : 5) tae 37 3 
etersburg, eee DETR RE 
re ae oe Aa 38 Ge pitt Dag 5 
Copenhagen, op TE RE ES PEE 4 | 4 4 | 4 | 4% 4% 
| 
BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 
Apr. 13, 1898.| May 11, sid cas 15, 1898,| July 13, 1898. 
Circulation one b’k post bilis).......... £27,802,810 | £27,556.645  £27,310,025 | £28,106,255 
ER: ccccck cen eceecnsbooned bb4s il. 996, 514 11. ,403,473 11, 494.625 7,278,369 
i A a aR rl a tigermatt 35,906, 1 43,516, ?41 | 44,908,893 | 46,877,855 
Government securities. ..........0.eeeeee- 13, 197, 953 13.187.953 | 13,328,051 13,791,630 
Other securities. ..........ccccccscccedecss 087.675 35,775,252 | 36,278,747 | 38,463,378 
Reserve of notes and coin................ ¥ "658 23,812,767 | 27,689,102 25,040,372 
SI RL RE are ee opi 29,436,468 569,412 © $8,155, 127 36,346,627 
Reserve to abilities..." 38345 | 48184 46144 
Bank rate of discount.. pai cetesec nese lop a, ‘ | : 26h 
Market rate, 3 months’ bills.............. 
Price of Consols (234 per cents.).......... 1054 111 | 111,, 111 
Price of silver per OUNCE..............000. ‘ 267,40. | 4d. 2 = 
Average price of wheat...............000. 35s. 2d. 42s. 4d. | 45s. 4d. 36s. 10d 














ForEIGN ExcHANGE.—Sterling exchange was firm but quiet early in the month 


but later became weak, long declining 114 and sight 37. 





The higher rates for money 
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RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 
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in the London market have influenced sterling while there have been offerings of 
commercial futures and some spot bills against grain shipments. 








































Week ended | os date Sight transfers comeneretts. roping 
ae Oo ae 4. 4. 4, 4.86 | 4:8534 @ 4.86%4 | 4.8834 @ 4.8444 | 4.83 @ 4. 
oe oe £58 O tease | £808 G46 | £86" @ 4.86% | 484 484tG | £8BK © rs 

EE Rebesae es ‘st @ 4.8454 | 4.8554@ 4.86 | 4.86 @ 4.8614 (484 @ 48414 | 4 rt @ 4.8354 
. Oo 15 @ 484 | L 8B @ 48546 | 4 @ 4.8554 | 4.8344 @ 4.83%¢ | 4.8234 @ 4.83 
. foe 4.8334 @ 4.8356 | 4.85 @ 4.8544 | 4.8554 @ 4.8544 | 4.8254 @ 4.83 | 4.8214 @ 48216 






































May 1. June 1, July 1. | anaes. 
Sterlin Bankers—60 ee 4.8034— 1 (484 — 14/| 4.8444— 14) 4.8384— 
” ight........ ter — ‘| deen s4\ ashe” |see4— if 
“ “ Gables... ..... 4.84%—5 | 4. 486 — %4|485%4— 16 
Coma long... +4 + oo — org r _— sh ae 44 rr i - 
- ocu ry or paym . ° _ e -s ° =i ° 4— 
Paris—Cable transfers .......... 5 baie 4 51986 — 5.1934— 884 sa 
Bankers’ 60 days......... 5.2334— 5.21 44 | 5.21% — 205¢ 5.21%— % 
“ Bankers’ sight........... 5.22 1% | 5.20 5.1984— 5.20 —1l 
Antwerp—Commercial 60 days. 5 76/5 — 334 | 5.28%4— 2% aan 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight........... 5 5.217 e 5. — 1, | 5.2144— 
Berlin—Bankers’ re 93}3— % 94%,— — #4) 943— 
Bankers’ sight.......... ve| %4%— % — x ali 95 
Brussels— Bankers’ sight........ 5. _ 523he— 5 - 5.20 —1l 5.20 — 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight... 39338 —40 40 — i — 4—- 33 i 5 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight ....... _ off 2BH— % 25h 26}3— aie ue 
italian lire—sight,.......+....... | ee 5.60 —5Y | 5, 4, | 5.58'g— 54g | 5.6144 584 





SILVER.—The London price of silver shows a net decline of 14 d. per ounce for 
the month. The market was strong until near the end of the month on purchases 
for Spain but declined from 27%d. to 27d. between July 23 and 29 and closed at 



































27 1-16 d. 
MONTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1895, 1896, 1897. 
| 1896. 1397, | 1898. | 1896. 1897. 1898. 
TH. | || MONTH. 
-_ Low.| High| Low. High| Low. High) Low i .| High| Low. 
J 2018 | 2013 | 2634 | 26%, ||July...... 31 QY%, | 24 
February) St Hf | 3 Ee 2 | sort | Sere SF seit a188 | S080 | 26 Ks 
March....| Sis | B67. Septemb’r B04 | 20 A, 
April.....| 31¥% | 28% | 26y Ht | October.. 2034 
es 31y, 3 as 2646 ‘Novemb’r | ose | | 
June. ....| 81%, | 81y, | 2734 | 27% | 27 | 2614 ‘Decemb" 30 | 2043 OTs, | ar 




















FOREIGN AND DomEstTIc CoIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 








CO ion cen ceeenucnce 
Mexican dollars.....ccccccceces 
Peruvian soles, Chilian pesos.. 


E 
Victoria sovereigns............ 
wen Me cskisbinvhnbascces¢s 





MIND GUIVO a < cccccaccocecccec 4 











value. Bar silver in London, 27 
bars, 5854 @ 5934c. Fine silver ( 





 ‘Fies gold bars on the first of this month were at 


to 4 
—— per ounce. New York BoE 
vernment assay) , 5834 @ 


ket cent. premium on the Mint 
t for large commerciai silver 


GOLD AND SILVER CornaGE.—The mints coined last month gold, $5,853,900 ; 
silver, $1,027,834, of which $310,000 was silver dollars; minor, $59,010; total, 


$6,940,744. 
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COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 























1897. 1898. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
SINT Ss pdbnededshabbed bakncaches bbdiihedsantasat $7,803,420 | $1,964,800) $3,420,000| $1,624,000 
DE 6 bcc guenscivbbecdecebsceccetabanksbanotente 10,152,000 | 1,519,794 J 1,167,564 
SE dec 6 obs cpauadebeeawvsechbdiedeunkéseaneasené ects 13,770,900 1,617,654| 5,385,463 488.1 
SN 6s ccccbnparndecabnie daabdunenekessevadaekenas 8,800,400 1,535,000 | 8,211,400 948,000 
inn caeeus ccd bed audsseudsudavdsk svbouceceases 4,489,950 1,600,000; 7,717,500 1,433,000 
Picibshthedes dedké’odepswdweeeéssedens cneeesteecses 2,100,547 1,856,754 | 6,903,982 1,432,185 
SEEN CSAP A RE Fe or RE aR 377,000 260,000} 5,853,900 1 027,834 
A ence geakabhanebuebeddbdvetiiion banne’oass | 8,756,250 701,436 
Ps. coc cduiababdbacedncuddendeidedsecescuss | 8,762,375 1,050,092 
niin cs cick ht beteatianenes ndiwelianen was 3,845,000 2,301,000 
RGIS: GCE 5 2B RRS in hae 3.544,000 2,103,000 
Di nténhditoboaubbediuadsdavdessniinneasavesese | 8,626,642 1,977,167 
btiiiduelce dddabdetbinsibetadsweaguminine. | $76,028,484 | $18,486,697 | $41,577,497 | $9,120,722 














NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—There was a decrease in bunk circulation last 
month of $1,119,832, the circulation bas-d on United Sates bonds being reduced 
$1,385,407 while the deposi's of lawful money to retire circulation were increased 
$265,575. 


NATIONAL BANK CERCULATION. 











Apr. 30, 1898,.| May 31, 1398.|.June 30, 1898.| July 31, 1898, 
Total amount outstanding............... $226,030,136 | $227,612,845 | $227,816,702 | $226,696,870 
Circulation based on U.S. bonds........ 194,138,732 196, 155,935 | 197,078,092 | 195,692,685 
Circulation pone by lawful money.. 31,891,404 31, 456, 910 30,738,610 31,004,185 
U. 8S. bonds to secure siegubasion : 
Four per cents. Of 1805. .......cccccccces 27,654,150 28,359,150 28,206,150 27,546,150 
Pacific RR. bonds, 6 per cent.......... 3,081,000 3,665,000 3,665,000 665,000 
Funded loan of 1891, 2 per cent........ 22,301,750 22,263,000 22,260,500 22,104,250 
1907, 4 per cent........ 147,014,600 147,387,100 | 147,728,600 147,304,100 
Five per cents. of Td 4 via sietelat ais 17,111,150 17,703,650 18,341,150 17,906,150 
BOOS 6. psniin Sodckdnsdai iwederedee see $217, 162,650 | $219,377,900 | $220,201,400 | $218,525,650 

















The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 

4 7 cents. of 1895, $9,358,000; Pacific Railroad 6 per cents., $361,000; 2 percents of _ 

500; 4 per cents of 1907, $20,304,000; 5 per cents. of 1894, $ $6,715,000 ; a total of $38,272,500 

" The circulation of National gold banks, not included in the above statement, is $83, 195. 
UniTED StTaTEs Pusiic Dest.—The public debt statement does not include the 
new three per cent. bonds for which the Government has received considerable pay- 
ments on account ; the result is that there was an apparent decrease in the net debt 
last month of $49,000,000 notwithstanding the fact that the receipts were more than 
$30,000,000 less than the expenditures. There is therefore nearly $80,000,000 of an 
apparent discrepancy following one of about $25,000,000 in June. This would indi- 
cate that $100,000,000 or more of the proce:ds of the bonds have gone into the 
Treasury cash. As soon as the bonds are issued the debt statement will make a 
very differentshowing. The table showing the public debt statement will be found 
on page 308. 

FoREIGN TRADE.—The fiscal year of the Government ends June 30 and the 
Bureau of Statistics statement of foreign commerce for the year just closed shows 
that our exports of merchandise were valued at $1,231,000,000 and our imports at 
$616,000,000 leaving a balance of $615,000,000 net exports, a record never before 
approached. We imported net nearly $105,000,000 of gold, which also is the largest - 
amount for any year in the history of the country. We exported net $24,000,000 of 
silver which is the smallest for any year since 1893. Our exports of merchandise 
were $180,000,000 larger than in the previous year and about $424,000,000 more than 
in 1895. Imports were, however, nearly $149,000,000 less than in 1897 and $250,- 
000,000 less than in 1893. 
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ExPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 




























MERCHANDISE, \, 
= OF Gold Balance. | Silwer Balance. 
: Exports. Imports. Balance. | 
bosnanisoccsdanale 446,569 | $69,694,544 |Imp., $4,247,975 Exp. -» $1,701,544 | _Exp., $2,430,284 
1894 RRR eee 57,504,487 | 51,783,712 Exp., 5,720,775 22.376, 872 2,606,441 
1895....sccccceesorees 54,967, 61,662,044 | Imp., 214 | Imp., *. 163.731; “* 2'087,522 
1BOB....cccccccvesesees 66,705,871 | 56,163,740 | Exp., 10, 542,131 | Exp. 5,933,530 -” 1,856,949 
BOOT... ccccocccccpersss 193, 85,183,021 ae 11, 989, 987; °“ 6,533,620| ‘“ 2,087,968 
TEED, .ccccesssandenees . 51,267,591 | Exp., 43,541, ‘672 | Imp., 2,955,083; °° 2,127,847 
TWELVE MONTHS 
WIR... cccccccerccccess 847,665,194 | 866,400,922 | Imp., 18,735,728 | Exp., 87,506,463 Exp., 17,544,067 
TOBA... .ccccccccecesces 892,140,572 994, Exp.,237,145, an 4,528, 37,164,713 
TED, 00 cocccccctsceuse .538, 65 731,969,965 “ 75, 568 se 30,083,721 se 27. “107 
a 882,606,938 | 77 ow “ 102, car ‘“* 78,884,882; * 
SE , o:cersameninmaiil 1,050,998,556 | 764.730,412| ‘*  286,263,144|Imp., 44,653. “ = 31.413.411 
TUB. ... cocccccvccececs 1,281,311,868 | 616 052, 844; ‘* 615,259,024; ‘°°  104,985,283' ‘* 24,180,658 

















Money IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED StaTEs.— The money in circulation 
was reduced last month more than $34,000,000 as the result of the payments to the 
Government on account of bond subscriptions. 
which decreased nearly $16,000,000. There were decreases in all other kinds of 
money except silver dollars. 


More than one-half was in gold, 


MongEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

















Jan. 1, 1898.'| June 1, 1898.| July 1, 1898. | Aug. 1, 1898. 
aa eR i a od $547,568,360 | $649,571,881 959, $645,246,054 
ET eS ae na irk eee 61,491,073 | 57,596,423 57,259,791 57,293,336 
Subsidiary silver...........scsecessecseees 65,720,308 | 64,042,000 (823, 63,994,457 
nn Ge teas 36,557,689 35,883,209 35,820,639 35,693,679 
SPOE CPCs vecesccccceadseecscveces 376,695,592 | 391,225,265 390,659,080 389,119,436 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890......... 103,443,936 100,226,855| 98,665,580 735, 
United States notes,........ccsecccceccece 262,480,927 | 290,202,987 |  286,572,329| 278,084,187 
Currency certificates, Act June 8, 1872..| 43,315,000 26,540,000 26,045,000| 21,975. 
National bank motes. .........ccccccevcces 223,827,755 | 224,609,636 | 228,129,708 | 222,056,642 

Ws cvcsitinitinsiikearistesancsecies $1,721,100.640 '$1,839,898,256 1,843,435,749 | $1,809, ny aa 
Population of United States............. 73,725,000 | 74,389,000 74,522,000} 74,656 
Circulation per capita................ee0- 34 | $24.7 $24.74 $24.23 








MonEY IN THE UNITED States TREASURY.—The net money in the United 
States Treasury increased $39,000,000 last month, about $30,000,000 being in the 
total cash and $9,000,000 being a decrease in certificates and Treasury notes out- 














standing. 
MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 
Jan. 1, 1898. | June 1, 1898.) July 1, 1898. | Aug. 1, 1898. 
Nissi a ciinntidesocersdrneriaese’ $151,910,176 | $110,702.400 | $104,775,284 | $125,843,472 
SE CI iit in del caemneeteikcusemind 45,559,060 96,998,864 049,765 99,294,921 
I i aa imei d 403,583,999 | 404,736,731 405,013,186 
NE ee si bie dtecedwes 102,284,736 98,443,952 98,195,494 97,871,697 
Subsidiary Ne ii a in atibnkt ainie: die 10,679,899 12,''44,089 12, 097, 682 11, 995, U83 
United States notes,.........cceccecsecees 200, 56,478,029 "108, 687 68, 596, 829 
National bank notes..........sssee.eceees 5,186,886 8,086,734 4,776,474 4,732,428 
bekvbdvbwadediweodevacevessseceties 794,147,895 781 067 782,734,117 13,338,611 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, _ —— . - 
GR vetNenckscedébcsesooscsceues 560,012,217 553,875,329 551,190,299 542,523,668 
Net cash in Treasury............cececeees $234,135,678 | $227,462,738 | $231,543,818 "$270, 814, 943 

















MoNEY IN THE UNITED States.—The addition to the total stock of money in 


the country last month was about $5,000,000 ; 


there was an increase of $6,500,000 


in gold, and a decrease of $1,100,000 in bank notes, the difference being made up by 


a decrease in silver. 
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Aug. 1, 1898, 




















Jan. 1, 1898.| June 1, 1898, July 1, 1898. 
eee $699,478,536 | $760,274,281 | $765,735,164 | $771,089,598 
eee ae 559,060 96,998,864 98,049,765 4 99,294.93) 
denne’ 455,818,122 461,180,422 996, 462,306,522 
jousae 102,284,736 |  98,443.952| 98,195,494 —97'871.697 
adandis 76,400,207 | 76,086,089; 76,421,429)  —_75.989'540 
acu 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346,681,016 | 346.681.016 
perry s 229,014,641 227,696,370 | 227,900,177 780,085 
Rp ee $1,955,236,318 ‘$2,067, 360,094 $2,074,979,567 | $2,080,013,287 












reports a deficit of $30,416,367. 


Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 

GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—Although the revenues were 
nearly $10,000,000 greater in July than in the previous month, the expenditures for 
war and navy purposes were so large, more than $43,000,000, that the Government 
The new revenue law has already given practical 
results, as shown in the increase of $9,500,000 in internal revenue receipts a scom- 
pared with June and of more than $6,000,000 compared with July last year. 


Unrrep States TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 





































































THE TREASURY. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 
July, Since July, Since 
Source. 1898. July 1, 1898. Source 1898, July 1, 1898, 
NE ii ncsnnes $15,169,681 $15,169,681 | Civiland mis........ $12,061,387 $12,061,387 
Internal revenue... 170.697 26,170,697 SRS 4 ope 34,774,153 34,774,158 
Miscellaneous....... 506,730 . Re EE Sa ARPES Oe 8,514,280 8,514,280 
peptone le ie a re one ee ‘a rae 
IS ov ésivchoe ned 2,007, 001, 
g be pit guess “i + $46,847,108 $43,847,108 Interest. ......cccee- 5,585, 5,585, 
xcess of expendi- : 
tures....... Pendii- | $30,416,867 $30,416,867 en eo $74,263,475 $74,263,475 
UnITED STATES TREASURY CASH RESOURCES. 
April 30. | May 31. June 30. July 30. 
EES RE GAEL Meany | Gee y Rape een Oem $180,983,631 | $171,922,142 | $166,473,139 | $189,803,578 
i tis cevdbtenctenc endhakn dkbeetuseos 5,733,488 006,464 10,904,100 18,909,103 
er AS cape te Re pet se. ame a eect $1,621,483 30,208,559 33,606,769 46,630,183 
Miscellaneous assets (less current liabilities). 217,044 *40,061,586 | *45,754,222 | *46,938,754 
Deposits in National banks................... 917,446 | 28,731,883 300, 57,532,929 
Available cash balance.............eseeee- $218,938, 954 | $199,807,462 | $201,530,722 | $260,936,993 
* Excess of liabilities. 


UnitTEeD STATES GOVERNMENT RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES AND NET GOLD IN 

























































1897. 1898. 
MonTH. Net-Gold | | Net Gold 
Expen- oe : Expen- | 
Receipts. | aitwres aes . A muccneeel 
Pe ee $24,316,994 ,269,389 | $144,800,493 | $37,333,628 | $36,696,711 | $164,236,793 
EN bindcccovtbeced 24,400, on 706056 oe ee 200 28,572,358 | 26,599,256 167,623,182 
ne tebibddecéetecees 36,217,662 4,212,998 | 152,786,464 | 32,958,750 31,882,444; 174,584,116 
Mnéguewitnésiucbaat’ 37,812,135 | 32,072,007 | 153,340,889 | 33,012,943 | 44,314,062 | 181,238,137 
BP cedccodstssonectsicse 797,390 | 29,109,259 | 144,319,562 30,074,818 | 47,849,909 | 171,818,055 
idscsdenecdsebdbacki 084,708 | 22,934,694 | 140,790,738 | 33,509, 47 852,281 166,473,139 
Ph essutens coukubcces 39,027,364 | 50,100,909 | 140,817,699 | 43,847,108 | 74,263,475 | +*189,803,578 
RAMBUS. oc civccccscocces 19,028,615 | 33,588,047 216, 
feng) | ae ea 
Pee 
November..........000: 37,810,889 | 157,363,851 
] MEE ctkecccbkivess 59,646,698 | 27,634,092 | 160,911,547 | 








* This balance as reported in the Treasury sheet on the last day of the month. 














QUOTATIONS. 








ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES 


AND 






The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 


at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of July, and the highest and lowest during 
the year 1898, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1897: 









































YEAR 1897.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1898, JULY, 1898. 
i High. Low.| Highest. | Lowest. _ | High. Low. Closing. 
tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.| 17 9144; 1 Feb. 7| 10% Apr. 21; 14% I 13%4 
” A referred se ebcseudtes | 354% 17 344—July 12 2994 Mar. 12| 3534 3456 
Baltimore & Ohio...........+. | 214% 9 | 2144—June 17| 123%—Jan. 25/ 15% 12% 14 
Bay State Gas...........0+0e0| ih 36 54%—Jan. 21 | Mar. 21| 444 3 4 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... | 3756 1 59144—July 30 | —Mar. 12; 59:4 538% 5014 
| | 
Canadian Pacific............+. | §2 46 9044—Jan. 20; 72 —Apr. 21) 8534 8356 8 
Canada Southern...........-..| 624% ti 573g—Feb. 5| 44 eee, 12 5596 51% #858 
Central of New Jersey........ | 108% 984—Jan. 7| 864—Mar. 26 es 87 8934 
Central Pacific. ....cccccccvceces | 18 7 1634—July 30 11 —Apr. 23) 16% Et 1684 
Ches. & Ohio vig. ctfs......... | 27% 1556| 24%%—Feb. 1| 174—Mar. 26| 23% 226 
Chicago © Alton... sas tthip ads | 370 140 16674—Jan. 14 150, —Mar. er 1oiig 10854 
icago, Burl. uincy...... 4, 4—June —Mar. 
Chicago & E. Dlinois.......... 61 3874| 6 —June 1| 49 —Apr. 19 Hes, 54 54 
ee " rg bab vbbdaiend 106% 9% |118%—Feb. 1/102 —Jan. 7° 108% 107 107% 
1cago Bbc cccnc tees tees 6escel, Sn - CUE ee nececceecoesrceucietceeaeeeéeasscacs ees sete eee 
Chicago, Great Western...... 2086 4, 164—Jan. 8 > 9%4—Feb. 24| 15% ribs 1 
Chic., Indianapolis & Louw’vilie) 13 8 | 10i4—Jan. 141 7 —Feb. 24| 11 1 
»  preferred.............| 3854 2 3816—July 27; 3% —Apr. 16 iy 30 4 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul..| 102 6914 /| 10244—June 1, 8344—Apr. 21) 1003, 97% 100 
, — piewccmdeees 146 130% 152 -July 15/140 —Apr. 25) 152 149 152 
Chicago & Northwestern......| 138244 10134 | 182 —July 27)|113844—Mar. 12| (8 125 1313¢ 
, ae 165% 1538 |175 —July 26/168 —Jan. 3/17) 171 175 
Chicago, Rock I. & Pacific....| 9744 6044 | 1083%%—June 1; 80 —Mar. 25) 9% 95 96534 
Chic., St. Paul, Minn. & Om...| 8934 47 | a5i4—July 11| 65 —Mar. 12| 8544 76 838% 
© QRGRIIIGE cccsccecccce 1 1388 |155 —Feb. 28/148 —Jan. 5/155 155 155 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis..| 4146 214%| 444—June 17| 25 —Mar. 12! 48% 403% 42% 
© PROTOPTOG, .ci sc ccccccs 63 883%4,—June 17, 774%—Mar. 9; 8& 87 87 
Col. Coal & Iron Devel. Co....| 2 %—Jan. 28. —Apr. 7 lg 36 3 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 27% 1 —Jan. 11; 17 —Mar. 12) 2 20 21 
Col. Hocking Val. & Tol...... 18 114 4—Feb. 10; 434—July 30; 64 4% 434 
9 PRG ce cescciees 46 2744—Feb. 10| 17 —Jan. 7| 22 22 22 
Consolidated Gas Co.......... 24146 18636 | 2054g—June 9 167 —Mar. 26 20144 195 19836 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 128 1144%—Feb. 3/103 —July 16| 108% 1038 107 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 164 1 159 —Feb. 5/| 14444—Apr. 21)| 158 = 152 1538 
Denver & Rio Grande......... 144 94) 18 —Jan. 12 | 10 —Apr. 2/| 12 12 12 
*  preferred............. 50ig 36 | 523%—Feb. 9| 40 —Apr. 21; 5134 4846 503% 
Edison Elec. Ilum. Co., N. Y. 119 —Apr. 8/134 129% 131% 
—, 0 2centéneead beeaketewebdioen —Apr. 21; 1 13 134% 
Ist me Tt OF 2 ae Pde Sh 204 iy = 7 33/6 7 
Bvansville & ‘Terre iiaute.... May | 28 aK zis 
|S * REE 9744—Apr. 29| 1034 9 10; 
*  American............ 1146 —Jan. 5) 140 2944 136 
' Le ag Seay Lecenpas 38 —Apr. 14 | in vig 1 
’ e 9 Oo eeeereeeee 
Great Northern, sauieeed.... rit fli : 13082 122 12934 
Illinois Central................ —Apr. 21) 114 105 109% 
lowa eae sasmnerenrssoeses 't_- - 3” ms, Ki 
CS eee 6asckedsians —F Tr. 
Laclede as. on sc gae eGhecdes 37}6—Mar. . 51% = a 4 
» preferred ............ — Mar. 
Lake Erie & Western sehwocalar 1244—Mar. 4 iiss 
r MN ek bocce sees i : 
Lake Shore... Siaceabes 170%—Jan. 4 190 189 4 190 
con, Le _,, RE ep 40 —Jan. 20; 50 50 50 
Louisville & Nashville........ 44 —Apr. 21) 5456 513g 5356 
Manhattan consol............. | 91 —Mar. 26/| 10734 104 107 
Metropolitan Street........... 133 26 | 160 1 
Michigan Central.............. i 
Minneapolis & St. Louis....... 
, - Piicnccestacekécs 
Missouri, allen 
: 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.—Continued. 










YEAR 1897. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1898. 


JULY, 1898, 








Missouri Pacific..........+:- # 
Mobile & Mid ciocwsabooksers 


N. Y. Cent. & Hudson gi 
N. Y. Chicago & St. Louis.. 
” my preferred........ 


N. Y.. New ero & Hartf'd. 
- Y. Ontario Western 


Norfolk 


N orth Pan mes iivasscsheus 

Northern Pacific tr. receipts. 
” pref tr. receipts..... 

Oregon Railway & Nav....... 
, referred 


Oregon Short Line............ | 


NS i wn sis 000s v0 40000 
Pennsylvania R. R............ 
Pitts. Cin. ——. & St. Louis.. 


" lst prefer 

2d 

St. Louis a 
St. Paul 
St. Paul, 

Southern Pacific Co........... 


Southern Railway............ 
© vc tise cesses 


refe 
eee. 


eeeeeeeeneevee 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.. 
BS SS PA icccicctsccdvcse 


Union Pacific trust receipts. . 
Union Pac., Denver & Gulf... 


Western Union...........ce06. 
rr ee 4 — ee 

i nccise piane 
Wanensia Contents 


** INDUSTRIAL” 
American Co. Oil Co 
r pre er 


Amortenn: Sugar Ref. Co... 
* preter 


National basis 
Nationai Starch Monte Co... 


Standard Rope & Twine Co.. 
ot Ee Qincccwccatasas 


. preferred 
U.8. Rubber Co............... 


. preferred. ......ccce- 


| 


4044 10 
az «18 


| ts 
1 11 
8144 675% 


186 160 
20 
45 
1734 
18h6 


ay i 
615g 32% 





874% 75 
125 114 


|e 
é 

3854 22% 
35% 17 
Bb 8 


27 
sg 1” 


is ite 
9634 7714 

oy 
436 1 
ree 
Bi 
R 

2) 
115 100” 
413g 2856 
44 21% 
sy 0 

13 
113%, 2% 
614 


1034 
4 or 








7084 5 


High. Low. 


9246 












































Highest. 8 Lowest. 
367 “ 12 | 22 —Mar. 12 
7 | 2434—Apr. 19 
28/105 —Mar. 26 
31 115g4—Mar. 14 
31' 65 —May 10 
29; 28 —Mar. 25 
3 | 138¢—Apr. 25 

—Apr 
5; 8 a. 8 
+ fo 8 

r. 
7 | 421¢—Mar 12 
7| 444-Jan. 15 
e 19 —Feb. 24 
a7 | 56%4—Mar. 12 
eb. 1/ 35%—Jan. 7 
TA “_June 1l| 65%—Mar. 29 
Feb. 17; 19g—Jan. 3 
4 —Apr. 21 
7 11084 Mar. 12 
1; 38%—Jan. 5 
7| 57 —Mar. 23 
216 —July 5|165 —Mar. 12 
| 235¢—Jan. 6) 1544—Mar. 25 
5444—Feb. 3/ 36 —Mar. 12 
29 —Jan. 6); 18%—Mar. 26 
1238 —Jan. 4/ 11644—Mar. 26 
eke une : 6 i ~ ag 4 

June 52144—Mar. 
3244—June 1 Feb. 24 
534—June 17 334—Jan, 24 
143—June 7 74—Mar. 12 
2 —Jan. 8+ 18%—July 6 
8744—Feb. 14| 78 —Apr. 2 
162 —July 29 | 123%—Jan. 12 
22 —Jan. 12' 12 —Apr. 13 
9%—Feb. 10| 7 —Apr. #1 
3344—Feb. 11! 2354—Mar. 26 
2844—Jan. 11; 17 —Mar. 12 
1384%—July 14 8%%4—Mar. 12 
Feb. 1/ 164%—Mar. 25 
1044—Feb. 18; 54—July 28 
T%—Jan. 12| 64—Mar. 26 
204—May 9 1414 Mar. 7 
9 —June 24 8214—Mar. 26 
"394 Jan. li 4—July 22 
16 —Jan. 12 —July 9 
3%—Jan. 17 %—Jan. 6 
2434—July 22; 154%—Mar. 25 
7944—July 26| 66 —Mar. 14 
1534—June 9; 6 Jan. 20 
403g—June 27; 16 —Mar. «6 
14544—June 6) 1074%—Mar. 26 
11446 —Jan. 6/108 —Mar. 25 
1233 —July 7| 8334—Jan. 24 
12944—July 28 | 11244—Mar. 26 
4046—July 6)| 2944—Mar. 12 
37%—Jan. 7 pally oh 26 
110 —July 21; 99 — 22 
21%—May 23; 4 —J iy 28 
9 —Feb. 10; 5 —Apr. 25 
7 —May 23; 3%4-—Jan. 3 
844—May 24 Be r. 26 
ene —May 3 Mar. 26 
—July 30 14i4—Mar. 12 
30 , & 











High. Low. Closing, 


36% 
oe As 
9% 
1s” 4576 1186 
190 187% 190 
1534 lig 1434 
i i ii 
a et 
4 ps 
Tz og Tig 
48% 4 
ale Ga 
3128s 
584 li 
“Ku 42143 
6 Way 
16 27 ti 
194 16 It 
7 38% ALi 
234% 1916 2 
2 we? ip 
1% OT 
ese ci” i” 
me im 
‘4 
11% 10% 105% 
sig 1 18 
7 
% 
813% 2% «alg 
2644 244 2% 
134% 12 1249 
8 534 
13% 7 154 
wie ih, we 
93% is 98 
2 % 
13 
24% 1% 2% 
2434 2034 28% 
7914 T3i¢ ie 
1454 113g 11% 
1295, 1 

















RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HigHest AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 





Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 




















NAME. Principal 
‘Bue. Amount. 
Ala. Midland Ist gold 6s.......... 1928 2.800.000 
Ann Arbor Ist @ 4’S......0.eece0es 1995 7,000,000 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 
Atch Top & oe Fe gen g 4’s.1995 120,636,500 
7] re WTOG. cccccececccccece | seoccceces 
" py: wanna . Tie aaXe 1995 |} 51,728,000 
© | IG, oc coctvecccccccec |). 684 wesee 
" Equip. tr. ser. A. 7 > 5’s1902 1,000,000 
[ » Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s...1915 1,500,000 
Atlan. av. of Brook’n imp. g. 5's, 1934 100,000 
Atlanta & Danville Ist g. 5’s..... 1950 1,238,000 
B. & O. Ist ’ (Parkersburg = ), 1919 3,000,000 
f ”" Dp MOEGs 6. nc scnsise 885-1925 
” comneas ns kacievenacouns 3,021 ,000 
" SOGOONES 0 cnccdsccecacess 
» eng. ctfs of deposit.. 6,979,000 
B. & O. con. —. |, ere 1988 "(5 5.265.000 
0 SRN, 6 cbwcccwcstcccce wrt 
" TE Me & Co. cfs. dept ao 6,713,000 
Balti. Belt, ist g. 5’s int. ty 6,000,000 
W. Virginia & Pitts, Ist g. 5’s. 4,000,000 
Monongahela River iota g., 5's 1919 700,000 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 8, 1930 2,500,000 
| Colo, & Cin: Midl’d Ist ext dig's, 1939 2,000,000 
Ak. & Chic. Junc. Ist g.s. g. 5’s. .1930 1,500,000 
9  QOBOE Gio iedeencatécccen: | «veccacui te. 
Pittsb.& Connellsvillelstg. 4’s. .1946 2,536,000 
B & O. Southwest’n Ist g. 444’s, 1990 10,667 ,0U0 
« Ist. g. 444’S,......206. 1993 10,511,000 
" Ist inc. g. 3s ie) eee 2043 yay 
B. & O. Sw. Term Co. wid g b's. . 1942 1,200,000 
Ohio & Miss. Ist con. 4’s........ 1947 2,615,000 
0. BM WUE ie bcs once 2,952,000 
» Ist Spr’gfield div. 7’s, 1995 1,984,000 
0 RR MRM Bes ccvicxcecase 1932 405,000 
Brooklyn City Ist con. 5’s........ 1941 4,378,000 
nds . Co. Seg fy gg a aaa 
” r. Co. ctfs g. 5’s 
1g sahinie Paid... ies 1,746,000 
eas -Tr.Co.cfs.1stg.g.5’s. 
» all instal. paid............. { 1,857,000 } 
UnionEle.Tr.Co.ctfs. 1stg.g.6’s, 1937 6,124,000 
Brooklyn ys > Transit g. 5’s.. 1945 | 6.398,000 
Brunswick & Western 1s g. 4’s... .1988 3,000,000 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s.. 1987 | 4,407,000 
GO. Bien skiaccbedos snes 1,000,000 
Rochester & Pitisbuirg. 1st 6’s. "1921 | 1,300,000 
IF EE a * 1922 | 3,920,000 
Clearfield & Mah, ist g.g. 5's. 1943 | 650,000 
Buffalo & one Ist g. be 1913 {4 211,500 
Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st. 5’s, 1906 6,500,000 
° con, SS . tat 5’s.. . 1934 6,425,000 } 
Minneap’s &St. Louis ist 7's, g. i037 |" 160,000 
Ced ot, OD ia. Falls & Bor. 1st 6’s, a8 . yes 
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Int?st Last SALE. JULY SALES. 
Paid. Price. Date. |High. Low.) Total. 
Bow: Ge SO Bet . ddses Saeed Scansecs 
QJ) 8kJuly 26,98 | 85% 83% 39,000 
A&O July 30,°98 | 9544 93846 | 3,343,500 
A&U ting July 1,’98 ribs ores 
NOV Ries July 30, "98 | 7154 6736 | 8,615,500 
Met ice dabancssepen Shea 066.1 Sabenoas 
SY eee ae oun. - tbéaeens 
Oe GE wiksxcc apseanes sane 14 #66008 
J & J} 82% Feb. 8,96 oudy ES eewebes 
J&J| 98 July 25,°98| 98 973% 25,000 
A & O} 112% July 30,’98 | 11344 110 ,000 
fra. U6 July 30,°98 | 11644 113%) 142,000 
F&A) 11034 July 25,798 11344 11034 | “" 6,000 
Be tits July 28,98 | 111i 108" | 290,000 
SE Me eT ey 
F&A u ’ 
ceekina il 414 July 29°98 11544 112% | 257,000 
M&N 4 July 28,°98 | 100 9946 32,000 
A @ Oi TR: Dee. IFS | ck ccee | cccccces 
ae ee ee: Bas. cccd | cece (| exetbees 
M&S8S/100 July 7,°98/100 100 6,009 
J& JI 92 pe: | gS RES SR 
M&Ni 1 DT GCE nica Casas T debawans 
onesie 101 July 26, 98101 100 66,000 
J & J| 107144 July 28,798 107% 106 25,000 
J&dI 1014 July 30,°98 | 101% 101% 39,000 
J & J) 1l02%July 7,98 | 102% 10246 15,000 
ee | Ee MT oncos | 6ece-t evecsecs 
DEC > EE cece. ane. | 600buedé 
RGN EE cdtitchsboadececns pies? babies! snsiensn 
iS 7 > 3 RS, BRR ees ores SOE 
A&O 12286 July . 122% 120 36,000 
M&WN\ 106 July 28,°98| 106 104% , 000 
3 &D| 98 Api. 2°92 sobs: cheat é¥edbear 
J&3I3/112 July 1,°98/112 112 1,000 
wis elie 92 July 26,°98| 93 914% 137,000 
ceegdsd MIE «ds ace S sacdeoss 
ekeada Pape BOO, BATE | vice coco f cccecece 
veseee| MBTuly 28,98} 924g 91° | ” 272,500 
A&O eres SS 104 10244| 367,000 
J&dI des: “ide > caamiee . 
M&S 108 Suly 30.°98 106 §=105%4 31,000 
ED OT cncditccescceees ashe’ “Keue [ibebesess 
F & A! 127 ar. 2,°98 ee es ee ee 
J & D) 122 jae 16, 981238 122 6,000 
J&I 121144 May 26,°96 dtee vaee | éceeeee's 
A&0O}100 Feb. 27,°06 | 2... cece | ccccccce 
RO Ol -cocccccees eccccce | eccoee cooe | escesecce 
J & D| 10644 July 22,98 10074 10644 6,000 
A & O}| 107 — SS 110i = 107 89,000 
A&O| 9 Feb. 9,'98 o eedse 4 ancheces 
J & D140 Aug.24.’95 » east esvenses 
A& 0 108 Dec. 10,97 . . eeeeve 
A&O 105 Jan. 4,°98 . eeeeeevee 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest price and total sales 
for the month. 


Notrr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. 


Principal 
Due 


Last SALE. 


JULY SALEs. 





aid. Price. Date. 


High. Low.| Total, 











Canada "Sl aatte Pa Ist int. gtd 5’s, ae 


Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5’s, 1937 








4 





Ches. & a g., Series A...... 1908 


Chi 


Chicago, Burl. & Quincy con. 7’s. a 


Ls 


‘con 
Craig Vai. iat i us eo 
Lg “4 My 4 g. 5’s, ipa 


o & Alton s’king fund a. 
Lo amen s oe Riv. Ist 7’s....1900 
St. Louis, J. & G. 2d gtd 7's... 1898 
Miss. Riv. Bdge Ists. f’d g. 6's. .1912 


5’s, sinking fund........ 
5’s, debentures,......... 1913 
convertible 5’s.......... 1 
ewe div.) sink. f’d 5's, — 
Dever av. Beis 


Chic. & lowa div. 5’s....1905 


Central R’y of —n 100 Ist tg. 5’s.1945 
raaee & $5,000... 


s reg.$1,000 & $5,000 
Ist. pref. inc. g. 5's, oad 1945 


SR ae 
Mobile div. Ist g. 5’s 
Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. g 5s. 1947 






Central Railroad of New Jersey, 
lst consolidated 7’s. "1899 
ote gall yg ES 1902 


gen. s. * lctadue teen 1987 


. 
Lehigh & WB. cor con. ae. 7’s.. — 


eeeeeeeeee 


tgage 5 
Am. Dock & lm corer Co. 5’s, ise 
| N. J. Southern int. gtd 6’s...... 1899 


Cen. P. Speyer. - Co.cfs,ex. g.5’sA.1898 


eeeeneee 


“al £0. nie ex. - 8.78, 1918 
Western Pacific bonds 6 1899 
| North. i (Cal. my a g. 6's, gtd.. — 


weeeereeeaeeaee ee 


Cent. Wash. err. Go. cts. Ist g. 6’s.1938 
Charleston & Sav. Ist g. 7’s....... 1936 | 


old 6’s...... 1911 
1939 


eeeeeveeeee eee eeeeee 
eeeeeveeeoeeeeeeeeeene 








"1946 | 


Int’st 

Amount. P 
13,920,000 | J & J 
+ 5,100,000 | jit és 
4,880,000 |M & N 
F&A 
t 7,000,000 | ¥ & 4 
M&N 
| 16,500.00 | & 
4,000,000 | oct 1 
7, 000; 000 |ocTt 1 
4,000,000 ocT 1 
840,000 |\ J & I 
000,000 | 7 & I 
413.000 | 3 & J 


ae 
ee 


& 


a 


& 
es 


wo 
8 
Ses 
SH Say bs 
& & & 
Cy Cy 1A 


es 
a 
S 
_s 











70 8 
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oe 
































10844 July 28,°98 
110 Tuly 30. id 


10644 May 


9246 June 30,’98 | 


1144% June 3,°98 


*@®eeeeveeeeveeeeeee 


39144 July 26,°98 
12 i aii 98 
4% July 26,98 
92 Jan. 6,98 
99 July 6,°98 


104 Nov. 13,°96 


102. July 14,98 
103 Feb. 18,798 






































109 
sash 109 


80g 86 


46 


3,210,000 | 5° 5 °5| 10134 May 5.°98 
6,080,000 | A & o} 1 June 17, te 
4,279,000 |A & O Sept.16, 
DOME Ai, . | ckndkccsdgiceccs 
2,294,000 |A & o| 102 Mar. 19,98 
.358,000 | J & 3| 10146 Dec. 6, 97 
.735,000 |3 & J - June 29,98 Hoe 
3,964,000 |J & J Nov 80,97 cwae 
4,800,000 | A & O 10894 July 3098 10334 
,497,000 eeeeee Feb. 2,’98 eece, 
500,000 | 3 & 3| 10834 Dec. 13,°96 
000,000 /A & 0} 119 July 27,°98 | 119 
pongead > $- 11434 July 29 98 lis 
M&N 4 July 
t 25,858,000 | x5 & N/ 114. Feb. 7.°98| .... 
ite M&S sags 
6,000,000 | 3 & 3) 1 July 20°98 10344 
,000,000 |3 & J 64 July 98 | 94 
650,000 | 3 & J 0544 May 27.708 5860 
400,000 |M & 8 Dec. cuore 
3,007,000 |M & s| 10844 July 28,°98 103%4 
1,722,000 |3 & 3) 113% Apr. 21,°98| .... 
1,785,000 |F & A} 108 Junel5,98; .. 
300,000 | M & N/ 107 July 20,°98 107 
188,000 | 3 & 3} 10434 Apr. 25,°97 |... 
512,000 ' A & O 10544 Oc . 80,95 
£924,000 |s & 3) 115% July 30,98 | 11 
315,000 | A & O} 1 July 22,°98 | 1 
9,000,000 | M & N/| 10744 July 7,98 | 107 
5,263,900 | M & 8} 1123¢ July 19,98 4 
2,818,000 |A & O ar. deere 
9,050,000 | A & O} 10144 July 22,°98 | 10144 
5,959,000 |F & A 4Junel7,°98; .... 
3,200,000 |m & 8s} 99 Junel5,’98 
2,320,000 | F & A! 1074 Jan. 18, 96 





38% 


























102 


10114 


119 
1 
11 


8314 | 1,046,000 
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102 















BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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NAME, Principal Amount. 
Se: N PeRIsterede nan 4’s, 1927 ; 2% 110, 000 
on & St. Jos. con. 6's, i911 | 8,000,000 
‘caine Burl, & Northern, Ist 5’s.1926 8,241,000 
Chicago & E. Ill. 1st s. Ay c’y. 6’s.1907 2.989.000 
ff o GRE BRiis trcenstscsnce _ 
" lst con. - fe paewed — 2,653,000 
‘ n. con. Ist 5’s....... 
er tes ee en and ane 9,767,000 } 
Chicago & Ind. Coal Ist 5’s ....1936 4,626,000 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
Louisv. N. Alb. & Chic, Ist 6’s. .1910 3,000,000 
Chic. Ind. & Louisv. ref. g.5’s. i 3,018,000 
» refunding g. 6’s........... 947 4,700,000 
MLS ‘St Paul ist 1 ry rR. 1902 | | 
i aul Ist 7’s $ g, 
. eee 1902 |; 3,040,000 
» Istm.Jowa & D.7’s...1899 285,000 
Ist m. C. & M. 7’s......1908 2,145,000 
Chicago Mil. ‘eS. Paul con. 7° s, 1905 10,327,000 
ist 7’s, lowa & D, ex, 1908 3,339,000 - 
» Ist 6’s, Southw’ ndiv., 1909 4,000,000 
» Ist 5’s, La.C. & Dav.. "1919 2,500,000 
» 1st So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 7,482,000 
” 1st H’st & Dk. div. 7's, 1910 | 5,680,000 
© 06 PR sccdunsdhatiueteaee 910 | 990,000 
| » Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 | 3,000,000 
» Ist Chic. & P. W. 5’s, 1921 25,340,000 
» Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 | 3,083,000 
» Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 2,840,000 
» Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 | 1,360,000 
» Wis. & Min. div. 5’s...1921| 4,755,000 
» terminal 5’s........... 1914 | 4,748,000 
» Far. & So.6’s assu.....1924 | 1,250,006 
»  cont.si’k. f’d 5’s...... 1916 | 1,291,000 
» Dakota & Gt. 8S. 5’s...1916 2,856,090 
* g.m.g.4’s, series as .1989 23,6;6,000 
" registered. idan athntn bake saline Maaune 
» Mil. & N. 1st M.L.6’s,1910| 2,155,000 
: « Ist convt. 6’s.......... 19 13 | 5,092,000 
Que. & & Northwestern cons. 7 7’s.. 1915 12,771,000 
coupon gold 7’s 
: oe 
" sinking fund 6’s 
" ane havaaades tebe sees 5,591,000 
. aebenturedis. oe se sobbas ‘aaa 7,237,000 
w ebenture 5’ ae 
» tered. aoa ee eerie ¢ 9,800,000 
" year deben. 5’ 
" = tere rae. ptakeees ttaaes 6,000,000 
, year deben. 5’ 
, a hath 4y Pere 10,000,000 
” extension 4’s 
" Mis niéescndsctdans 18,632,000 
. “_ g. we". ccccccccere 1987 6,000 ono 
Escanaba & L. Superior ist 6's. .1901 455,000 
Des Moines & Minn. Ist 7’s..... 1907 600,000 
Iowa Midland 1st mortg. 8’s....1900 1,099,000 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7's... ..1907 1,592,000 
Milwaukee & Madison ist 6’s. ..1905 1,600,000 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist 5’s. .1909 1,600,000 
Northern Illinois 1st 5’s........ 1910 1,500,000 
Mil., Lake Shore & We’n Ist 6’s, 1921 5,090,000 
e @Om. Geb. 5'S,.....cc0. 1907 436,000 
* ext. &impt.s.f’d g. 5’s1929 4,148,000 
* Michigan div. ist 6's, . 1924 1,281,000 
* Ashland div. 1st 6’s....1925 1,000,000 
\ ” DOIG oo icc rhdbdbbe sctins 500,006 
Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup...1917 
{ «+ 6's registered..........1917 12,100,000 


meebo o 
BR RP ep RR Be er we 
waZZzousd oaZzda 


Sq Cy Se 
& & & 
Cot Co Se 


i 


eee 
& & BP BP BP BP BP ke SP Be BP BP BP Be BP BP BP BP Bp op 


© 
a Ses ey es Oy ey es es ee ee ee ee es ey es yy 


Cy Se 
& & 


© 











GP GP Be BP & BP kB BP gp 
COAZAAZAZCOCSCOHNY 


RSP PRE REP Ppp ae 
ge > > 
A Seer 


© 
>| 

















aa SRO eee ee ee eS 
GR BP ge BP EE op oe oe Be & Be & & 
ee Get 














LAST SALE. JULY SALES. 
Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
nw July y 7% _ 100% 9844) 150,000 

120 M y 23°98 Faso Boe 
110 J uly 3,98 | llulg 109% 8,000 
tT July 15, "98 ll iat 2,000 
123 Apr. 13°96 ae TERY ERISA 
108 July u, 98108 105 21,000 
1064 June OM or be 
10244 July 29,°98 | 108°" 10246 | “10,000 
a : une l0,"06 | ..... wes ea 
July 25. 98 | 90 1,000 
102% July 29,’98 | 105% 103 45,000 
a ao "a ae FES Po ee 
Feb. Tee ei a One 
‘s July 13 a3 145 145 4,000 
141 Apr. 6,'98 eeee e800 | @ee@ee8088 
145 July 19,°98 | 145 ia 15,000 
1454 July 21,°98 | 145% 1 19,000 
117 May 23,°98 erro e880 | @eeeeee . 
a Hee. ake SS Ses 
uly %, 11834 11796 14,000 
12844 July 27,°98 | 12816 128 51,000 
it EE. S Saree ees, Seem ore 
118% July 19,°98;| ... ay 
11644 July 29,98 | 1186 118% 2,000 
113% July he 116% 115 31,000 
1 Apr. 16,98 | 11334 113 6,000 
ee MERE cr te 1 yee 
ee 7 ivaneatine ed Benepe. 
1138 July 18,98 98113 +=4111% 3,000 
12744 Jan. 27,°98 eeene eeee | @00808868 . 
 * 2S (Ea Soeeeers: 
eS PGCE Se eeeer 
106 July 27,°98 | 106°" 104 125,000 
WEG WOU BE occa ‘ecce | decwcce ; 
1 Mar. dS tdédes . 
ee ON PT ned ened l Kivcdbbesi 
1423¢ July -8,°98 | 14234 14: 4,000 
1144 July 25.98 114 113 26,500 
nase 29,°98 11434 1 114 5,000 
116% July 13,’98 | 115 7,000 
115) =~July 138,98 | 115 1S 5,000 
103 July 11,°98/ 108 108 10,000 
1 July 13,°98 | 107% 107% 1,00) 
116 ney abd’ Paded A esdiednae 
117 CER e Eee 
110 July 18. "981110 108 2,000 
ae 
112 May iT | SORE Bae 
ad fons 2 ~ sitipomen 
0544 June 24,’ pital desk sodbeone 
Sf (| Es enamine 
10234 July 27,98 | 10234 102 15,000 
7 May 26,98 gaged) dee th  “ddbeote 
Apr. 8,’ bend’ edb éeéeeac ‘ 
FH July 9, 9 il “tut eateond 
127 Apr. 17,°96 wisi” oives 8 Ceameene 
Sue @e Me coee’ ssee Piscdecesd 
100 Mar. 3,°98! .... Cudtenkiie 
1 Sr Soe 185% 135 | 6, 000 
uly 23,’ % 6, 
105 Feb. 24,°97 eee . eeeeeeee 
118% June 6,°98 ’ ‘' poe 
r. 23,98 eee . eeeeeeee 
133 May 19,98 , ii # aecbouse 
112. Apr. 27,°96 ae q 
129% July 28,°98 | 129% 129% 1,000 
129 July 19,°98;129 128 20,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principa 
Due 


Last SALE. | JULY SALES. 





Price. Date. High. 


Low.) Total. 

















r ee _, Se 1921 
P Ds. 2ecstkeebenas 


. gen. 4 ade dae jobovaa 1988 


r wants eld 4s 





. small bond............ 1 


Chie St.P., Minn.& Oma.con. 6’s. 1930 
Chic. ., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 
rth Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..1930 

St. Paul & Sioux City 1st 6’s....1919 


Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. 6. 4’s. .1947 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. Ist s’k. f° g. 6’s. bee 
. gen’l mortg. g. 6’s...... 


Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s...1921 
Seb oceciedscwsnsic 


Cin., Ham. & Dey. gy s’k. f'd7’s. = 
Cin. Day. oh n ist gtd. g. B's. “i941 


City Sub. R’ Af Balto. pe . 5’s....1922 
Clev., Ak’n & Col. e g.6's.1930 
Clev. & Can. Tr.Co.c fs.1 ue 5S. for.1917 


Clev. Cin. ,Chic.& St.L. gen.m. 4’s.1993 
do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1989 
St. Louisdiv. Ist hay rune. 4’s.1990 
Sp’gfield wt nigh div. Ist g, lg to 
Sp'efield diy. mg, Pg 940 
Cin. Wap, M Mich div. ist g. 4's. 190 
) Cin. ‘Ind., Tee a & Chic. Ist g.4’s.1936 


con 
Cin. Stausky&Clev. a ae 51998 
Ind. Bloom. & A ba "sg, ion 
Ohio, Ind. & W.., eh pf 5’s.. 
Peoria & Eastern 1st con. 4’s.. “140 
i . INCOME 4’8,....0.ceceees 1990 
Clev., C., C. & Ind. Ist 7’s sk. f’d.1899 
7 * consol |} eee 1914 


. choke, fund 7S .....c.0- 1914 
4 » gen. consol 6's bovdeons 1934 
BW PCR ISULCTCU .ccccccccsscesses 





registered 
| Cin., Sp. 1st m. C.,C.,C.&Ind. 7’s.1901 
Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 


Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 
registered j 


Col., Hock. Val. & Tol. con. g. 5’s.1931 
J.P.M.&Co. eng ctf. wpe. 


registe 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4’s.1943 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mio 7’s.. 
Syracuse, Bing. & N. Y vie, “1008 
orris & Essex Ist m7’s.. .. 1914 


| warren 2a 7's.” ciduwowees oeeeee el BOO 





Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5’s.. 1988 


ee i ee Ts 
fe ek eek ae a RP RR BR oe me 
Zo OuZy COaKaKaKaamem 


= 

















© 








| 70 June 10,98 








> “cp 
Ovex © 
oO aN 


Se pe eg Sy Sy 
Pe we ee kee bow 
ao Ounundedg 


© 
oo 


= am 
fe &e 
Sy Oy 


wh 











he bekekel od te 
& gp EP BP GP ge oe BP op ow 
COrPudSvouzom 


107% July 22,°98 | 10736 
i0diZ July 36,708 | 16436 
ge 8 | oi 

Feb. 28,°98 ee 


107 July 11.°98 | 107 — 
100 Apr.15,97| .... 


13546 July 28,°98 | 13616 
182 say 7.°98 
125 \ ee 
131 July 26 5°98 132 


86 July 29,98 864 
106 June22,°07| .... 
13834 July 14,°98 | 118% 
9814 Mar. 13,'93 | 


ee 





119 Oct. 26,°96 | 
103% Mar. 13,°97 | 
110 July 15, 98/110 
10534 Apr. 17,°95 


82 June 29,'98 


774% July 26,°98 | 79 
16% July 20,98 | 1844 


108% July 28,°98 13e8 
135% Ju uly 26,°98 

11934 Nov.19,’89 | .... 
12734 May ll. 98 


eeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeee 


107% Oct. 16,°97 


108 May 10,°98 
108 Apr. 14. "97 


eeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeee 


564% sini 98 | 57 


74 Aug.10,°97| .... 
79 «July 29,98 79% 
61 Feb. 14,°98 Sepa 


eeeeeeveeeeee £8 


102 Dec, 27,°93 


122 Apr. 4,98 

126 July 23,9 

140 July 18,98 140 
Nov - 23, 97 eeee 


109 
110% June 3U. 98 
139 June 2,98 


8/1126 126 


107 5,000 


107° | "1,000 
13544 8,000 
132 | 2,000 
131 | ©” 5,000 
8544 | 210,000 

















eeeeeevee 








110° | **°3,000 
95 | 66,000 
7744 | “41,000 
16 7,000 
1 6,000 
a” | 5,00 
56 | 35,000 


78 | *’ 28,000 


13654 July 8,°98 | 1365g 1365¢| 10,000 





11344 Nov. 6,95! |... 
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NAME. Principal | 
Tee. Amount. 
laware & Hudson Canal 
Delaws od Penn. Div. c. 7’s.. ae 5,000,000 
Albany & Ss. Ist c. g. 7°S.....1906 3,000,000 
” 6’ pened + 7,000,090 } 
Rens, & Saratoga ist 6.75... 183 || » 09,000 
enver Cane way Co. ist g. 5’s. 1933 730,000 
Denver rer T’way Co. con. g.6's....1910| 1,219,000 
/ Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g g. 6's. 1911 913,000 
Denver & Rio G. 1st con. g. 4’s...1936 | 28,465,000 
Ist mortg. g. As 5 64nedeul 1900 6,382,500 
. impt.m.g.5’s. o0eee L928 8,103,500 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. ia .1917 628,000 
Detroit & — 1st lien g. 4s......1995 900,000 
* i, Gs sv cccocctwasbccedvess 1995 1,250,000 
Duluth & re Ist 5’s......1987 t 6,734,000 ; 
EP Serer aor 1916 2,000,000 
Duluth, Red Wing & S’n Ist g. 5’s.1928 500,000 
Duluth’So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. .1987 4,000,000 
Er e, ~ mortgage ex. 7’S........ 1897 2,482,000 
{ 2d extended 5's. BEEP ERF 1919 2,149,000 
” 3d extended 414’s...... 1923 4,618,000 
* 4th extended a y a 1920 2,926,000 
» 6th extended 4’s....... 1928 709,500 
»  I1stcons gold 7’s. ie 16,890,000 
Ist cons. fund ec. 7’s. ...1920 3,705,977 
Long Dock consol. 6’s.......... 7,500,000 
) Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7’s..... 1916 2,380,000 
Buffalo "&S dia sainacopeag m 6’s..1908 1,500,000 
Jefferson R. R. ist gtd g 5°s....190|' 2,800,000 
na gd - & aly 7 t gold 5's _, ae 1982 12,000,000 
chee 1,100,000 
ists currency 0 Paget SBR — 
oc mp 
Co. ist currency 6’s........... 3,396,000 
a Y.& ee ales gt g 5’s. 1946 1.452.000 
" idubéikasicedenns vesuee — 
Erie R.R. lst con. g-4s prior bds. .1996 
" DONO os xd ccnassccececs 30,000,000 
4 beer Dv ot gg coe secces 1996 30.927.000 
N.Y.. Sus.&W. Wa st refdg. o, 593.1937 8,750,000 
} ton lige meget, 
" rm.ls eee ‘ 
tered... $5,000 cach ; 2,000,000 
Wilkesb. & Fast. Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1942 3,000,000 
. Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 6’s...1910 3,500,000 
Eureka Springs R’y Ist 6’s, g.....1933 500,000 
Evans. & Terre Haute 1st con. 6’s.1921 3,000,000 
" Ist General g 5’s......... 1942 2,228,000 
o ey * Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 375,000 
1. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s...1930 450,000 
Ev ans. & aad 2. Ist con. g g 6's. ...1926 1,591,000 
Flint & Pere Marquette m 6’s. ...1920 3,999,000 
* Ist con. gold 5’s. .1989 2,100,000 | 
* Port Huron d Ist g 5’s..1989 3,083,000 | 
Florida Cen. & Penins. Ist g 5’s...1918 3,000,000 
" i land nd grant ex. g 5’s. =o , pe | 
Ft.Smith U's Dep. Co. ist ¢ 436°3.1941| 1.000.000 


Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist 6’s..1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s. 1928 
galveston ‘. & H. of 1882 1st 5s..1913 

[st pref. g. 5’s...1945 


Ga, Cen en a Ist gtd. g. 5's. .1927 
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LAST SALE. JULY SALES. 
*| Price. Date. ‘High. Low.| Total. 
8} 148 May ree Ee ee ae Ce 
oe May ee ice aie | *iLbbd 
oO u A 
Ol iaaie Kol. 12794 SIGE Shae lieewews we 
Oo June 21,’98 ded Eteeamitaes 
o}l r. 22, "97 vied Eaveseouss 
N if ( Aug.18,97 a etondes 
n| 14 UE hou: dick. Jd leweebece 
Oo eeeeee eeeeoeneee | @ee8¢88e #@80@80@ jf, @#@808868686 . 
DO aha ee tee Re ee Be eeu 
Mian is daddbeeddae 0. cde tickbs, Boccesdabe 
J uly 29,°98 | 95 92 000 
N 0” July 28°98 A 108 00D 
D uly 26,°98 | 94 9134 48,500 
4June 6,°98 @eee eeeeeeve 
N 
D| 67 Mar, 24,°95 WH freee Pe 
D eeeneeeeeeeeeevneee -| #eeee e@e@#e@# [, @#@#@8#80808086 . 
106 July 27,°98'106 1 4,000 
1013 July 23.789 Seda 0074 adm dinbiant 
9214 Feb. 11,°98 A setelie 
ar: a GE. “iss  cvce.d cecdunce 
118 July 26,°98;113 112 15,000 
SEP Se cece  ccae | acedaces 
11114 June 27, —” ER eae: Cane ‘ 
 & | | SE meee . 
104% June 3,98 ees: eiedl 1 phiaidinn 
148. July 19,°98|143 148 1,000 
141 June 25,’98 CRY a, pee ee 
137 July 7, 598 137 = «137 10,000 
1338 June 6,°98 kat Peksd’ 8 Sateeiac 
SARC Ug Cates Bere pide 
SRM ET. once. ceed: | éecdes , 
112 July 18,°98/112 11% 2,000 
Br. Ra Eten - 
RS: i diag 
91354 July 29,'98 | 9244 9014) 395,000 
73% July 29,°98| 74°° 7246 | * 239,000 
Or.  ssanhesiended CR prada: Re 
105 July 25,°98'105 105 1,000 
= july 14. 98 92 15,000 
30,98 bare 91 201,000 
100% July 25,798 109% 109% 1,000 
"98 July 21,°98| 98% 98 | "27,000 
120 July 8,°98'120 120 2,000 
eS § ) oa ee 
ne July 20,°98 114 114 3,000 
July 22,°98 | 8644 84 11,000 
110 BT ccce ) evee 1 bescese e 
95 Sep. 15, «| BET Ona Papgoeete: 
77% Fe b. 16,’98 eeee eeeoe | eoverree 
117.) s July 29,°98, 117 114 13,000 
93 July 15,°98 94 93 11,000 
92 July 29,°98| 92 904% 20,000 
103 Aug. 14,°96 eeee eee eeeeese 
80% May 14°96) 2222 2202 | DEE 
‘i Mar. 11, Me ig is Seana pees 
‘ uly 434, 
613g July 30,°98 | 61 251,000 
92 July 27,°98| 92 92 15,000 
88 July 18,°98| 88 88 7,000 
92 July 8,°98' 92 92 2,000 
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NAME. aes Amount. 
Houston E. & W. Tex. Ist g 5’s. .1983 2,700,000 
Illinois Central ist g. 4’s 1894 
— nee $13,950, a 
” a eeeeeeeee 
n tered eeeeeve een ~ eeeee 1,500,000 
’ ist old 314’s ee 8 - 2.499.000 
® registe bkehewebichseud iilbti 
* e 38 sterl. £500, 000..1951 3 2,500,000 
» ooLt trust st 8:i0'¢. 4's. ..1904 
» col. tr.2-10 g.4’s rgst’d.. 4,806,000 
" co liat. alee gold 4’s. 1952 - 15.000.000 
a regist e*seeeeveveeaeeeeeeeeee ’ ’ 
6 ——— .48L.N.O. &Tex. 1953 ‘ 24,679 000 
, FOMISCEFCA .....ccccsccccss ‘ 
" West’n Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 5.425.000 
; Edeeeiaedivc UGail| .. 
P uisville div.g Ss. : 
" yg pooch ® cbigeths . weeeee ‘ans 14,320,000 
" . Lou - 5, ae q 
” vt icedecssceccuse 4,939,000 
” g£. \ eeeeeeeeeseceece 1951 t 6,321 ,0c0 
» Cairo Bridge 4’s g.....1950 | 
D (es vin catiecemaicn 3,000,000 
Middle div. registered 5’s...... 1921 600,000 
, Sp’ rs. sm Hebe 314’s,1951 t 2,000,000 
Chic., St. _ “EN. O. gold 6's. «+1951 
“gold 8's, registered... .. { 16,555,000 
" : . 34’s TYTTTITLT LITT 1951 t 1,852,000 
r os h, div. ist g. 4’s, 1951 t 3,500,000 
Belleville & Carodt ist 6...” 71983 485,000 
St. Louis, South. Ist gtd. g. 4’s, 19381 ’ 
| Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. oye 1932 250,000 
Ind., Dec. & West. Ist g. Swe 1,824,000 
Indiana, _ = Iowa - g. 4’s. 8U0,000 
i Be sikn vs'eccsre 500,000 
Internat. e Gt N ‘n ist, 6’s, gzold.1919 7,954,000 
Misc tovcedentheisis 6,593,000 
Rae AG ETF 2,717,500 
Iowa Sentanl ist EE OM. cescctve 6,322,000 
Kansas C. & M. R. & B. Co. Ist 
DM ccritbexesdhbecesdbenwd 3,000,000 
Kan.C.Pitt.&Gulf 1st & col. g. 5’s 1923 22,578,000 
Kings Co. El. series A. Ist g. 5’s. .1925 8,177,000 
Fulton El. ist m. g. 5’s series A. .1929 1,979,000 
take Erie & Western Ist g. ie . 1987 7,250,000 
: 2d mtge. g. 5’s : vd 941 2,600,000 
N orthers Ohio Ist gtd g 5s... 1945 2,500,000 
Lake Shore & Mich. Southern. 
Detroit, Mon. & Toledo Ist 7’s.1906 924,000 
Lake Shore division b. 7’s...... 1899 1,041,000 | 
’ con. co. Ist 7’s......... 1900 : 9.529.000 
* con, Ist registered.. . 1900 — 
e ©0M. CO. 2d 7°s........- 1903 | 9 986 000 
: r con. 2d registered... .1903 sh 
Tice bored, 277777187 | | 27,412,000 
7. n-8p.1 st gta 1s & M.S8.7’s.1901 1,000,000 
R. ist gtd g. ~we one 840, 
'iehbatee Coal R. R. ist 5’s. 1,500,000 
Lehigh val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5's.....1997 t 5,000,000 
Lehigh Val. NY, ist m. g. 434's.1940 | 15,000,000 
Lehigh Val Ter. RB. ist gtd g.5's.1941 | | 49,900.00 
























































Int’st Lasr SALE. JULY SALEs, 
Patd.|price, Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
M&N| 98% July 29,98| 94 90 | 166,000 
— = Soe. Has siaee spi | "isan 

J&I uly 0, 0944 10, 
} Jas 105 Mar.16,°98, .... iy Paine 7 
J&I Te Jay 186 | arog pny 
M&S . eeee | eeeeeeese 
I RATE Sc Es 
A&O a tty 104 102% 3,000 
me & 10194 Ju 1898 | 10194 10g | "LON 

M&wN 4 y , 
M& ¥ ee et -: 
Jad 1 ES eeen ect nos ccce: 
te Me saci dhns cubantece a a el 
F&A\10 July 28,98 105 105 9,000 
SME ecthetevedenwedan h. geen: Mielet . wesccant 
J &J| 934% July 29,98 uN 9254 18,000 
Jd & J eeeeerereeeeeeeee eese | beeeeees 
ie MOE i Kiegns so cuiee te Se! eee 
SO Ae PR ae ET Ss Yrs 
J & 3| 9316 July 29,08 9316 92% 22,000 
Jd &dJ eeeseereeeeeeeeeee eeee eeee Seeesece 
J & Di 101364S8ept.10,°05 | 6... cece | cecccce, 
FRA 11644 Aug.16,"9 hepa: 
J & J eeeeeeeeeeeeesreee eeee eeee ~ eeeeeeee 
J & J @eerseeeeeeeeee eeee eeee | spe eereee 
3p15 12i July 8,°98 | 121% 121% 8,000 
J D15| 118% Apr. 1,97 ehetehene B heneecee 
Ss evitnedé eobe gompewd 2. weae. wens | ccccces : 
ante es ieee keen. nahi Baek ecees 
ie hl DO Be OO | cece: 4580 |. cccccces 
SD OE APR er Saaae 
ie ht Re OO Loses “ence | cccccece 
ais 2 ee MET sek eeantcccceces 
Ct  cOhteciewtadianl 2 eadét’ ieee | cénceees 
J & 3|100% July 7,°98 | 100% 100% 18,000 
Se Se Se PE! atent gadé | aecccccs 
SEO Bl BE OV cee OF I nove “dawn | coscccce 
M&N/120 July 22,°98; 120 120 ,000 
M&si 8 July 22,°98| 87 86 11,000 
M&s| 58 July 28,98; 58 58 11,000 
J & di 101% July 29,°98 | 102 101 70,000 
Bi Bee beccnesecoscocenes 1 6000 0008 | accecces 
A&O pe vay Se 74 683g | 392.000 
J&dI July 30,°98 | 59 50 98,000 
M&S 19 July 9,°98, 49 38 9,000 
a ie. Se EL incase sean | wkaccces 
J &3/102 July 29,°98;)102 100% 18,000 
ier Bee. Ue ET wcne 6080 1 cccccces 
F&A TNE: ntve wane 2 Senosece 
A & 0| 108% July 7.98 103% 103% 500 
a 1 May 25,°98 | .... sees emnade 
Q 3| 105% July 19,°98 | 105% 105% 4,000 
Po 11534 June30,’98 eer! eee 
J&I ete sete anes cole see bine wece 
J &D 0484 July 20,98 10454 104° | ** 49,000 
JI&D SS.) gn 7 thee wedeor<e 
A&O 108% = ToT Sul beececes 
0 Ol cbedocunecccccccess sone | coeccece 
aan ae «EF ceca bade T cccceece 
PT) ati decuktenedeh. 068 246604 evaeecee 
NE iene Daide, smd Eecececes 
+ 101% July 25,°98 | 102% 101% 9,000 
Di déciagekecnennbes seee. caee 1 -e0tececce 
A&O/1I2 July 28,998,112 112 7,000 
At Ot ee BOE 1 cceé adie J ccccvcce 
Jada Mar . 22:98 idee ecess 
J & J eeeeereeeeeeeeeee * *" @e0080808 . 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
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NAME, ite on Amount. 
Lebigh & N- Y., 1st gtd g. 4’s. oo 1945 
im.,COrt, & N-ist gist pfd 6s idid oo 
m. or St g. ’ 
g. gtd 5’s....... 1914 1,250,000 
Litchfield Car’n & W. Ist g. 5’s.. ins 400,000 
Lit. Rock & M., tr. co. ctfs. Sor lat 
@ Oa... ccredeccisvessnagwhesacess 1987 3,145,000 
Long Island ist cons. 5’S.......... 1981 3,610,000 
(Long Island gen. m. 4’s......... 1988 3,000,000 
" Ferry Ist g. 446'6 cbees 1922 1,500,000 
© Qi Mianekersdadesscctec 19382 325,009 
& Rock’ so hast gb daar 984-000 
N. Y. OcK’y c g. 09'S, 
eR a ols cae baka 1,000,000 
iN. Y. B’kin & M. B. Ist c. g. ~ 1985 1,726,000 
Brooklyn & Montauk Ist 6’s....1911 250,000 
3 , A eae ee 1911 750,000 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 1,075,000 
N. Y. B. Ex. R. Ist g. g’d 5’s....1943 200,000 
|'Montauk Extens, pat g. 5’s...1945 300,000 
Louisv’e Ev. & St. Louis 
»  Istcon. aa ~ gold 5’s.1939 3,406,000 
e Gen. mtg. ©.4'8....ccccee 1943 2,432,000 
Louis. &Nasb.Cecilian brch. 7’s..1907 490,000 
N. 0. Ses Mobile Ist 6's, 1430 5,000,000 
© Be Bicianedsssaccaace 930 1,000,000 
» KE. Hend. & N. Ist _ .1919 2,030,000 
" general mort. 6’s.....1930 10,058,000 
” Pensacola div. 6’s.....1920 580,000 
» St. Louis div. Ist 6’s...1921 3,500,000 
0 «©. FB Bakke dts ce ib eceaes 980 3,000,000 
» Nash. & Dec. Ist 7’s...1900 1,900,000 
»  $o. & N.Ala. si’g fd. 63,1910 1,942,000 
: * con. gtd. g. 5’S......... 1936 3,673,000 
* vee bss asaazoesecees sor 1,764,000 
” n gold 4’ 
» registered............ 1940 | 14,994,000 } 
- Pan. & At. ist 6’s, g. g, 1921 2,753,000 
» collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 5,129,000 
" es & Mob.& ontg 
Ist, ©. 4148. .....0000. 4,000,000 
N. Fla. & 8. ist B. g£.5’s, a 2,096,000 
Kentucky Cent. g. 4’S........ 6,742,000 
L_L.&N,. Louy.Cin. Fak =. 4146's, (931 3,258,000 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.1945 3,000,000 
Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1980 4,600,000 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990 24,065,000 
Metropolitan aang Ist 6’s....1908 10,818,000 
Te DO cacvencéddvetustees 1899 4,000, 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 2,544,000 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6's, 1913 3,000,000 
mare. St. ith gen. col. tr.g. 5’8.. .1997 12,500,000 
way > me Ist con, g. 5’s, 1997 t 7,650,000 
Columb, "’ otha os ist gtd g 5's, 1993 
Lex ave & Pav Fer ist gtd a 85, 19083 i 
go's, 
” WOO Ensscks bec coesscesé t 5,000,000 
Mexican Central. 
* con. on ine. iadesnkeh 1911 59,011,000 
" _ a ee 1989 17,072, 
ee | ee 1939 11,310,000 
= ieaiind g.5’s....1917 , 
Mexican Internat’ Ist con g. 4’s, 1942 4,635,000 
Mexican Nat. Ist gold , Sees 1927 11,416,000 
* 2dinc.6’s‘*A” 1917 cou due t 12,265,000 


March 1, 1889, stam 1 
" 2d in c. 6’s “B”, ped 





12,265,000 







































































Int’st Last SALE. JULY SALES. 
Paid.| price, Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
— 92 Feb. 23,°98 eseee eeese esenteeeee 
Bie i co. ois cocskeeacd) scee (Kade ¥ vavcsece 
A&O 101 Sept.16,’97 ee . eeeeeeee 
J & J 95 Feb, 25,°93 ee . se eeeeeeed 
eeeeee 25 Apr . 29,°96 ee ee o Para 
Qa /118 july 12 98/118 118 10,000 
T&D 9 at iG tere Se Cveedave 
M&S 8614 pr. ” . ” * eeseeaesene 
J&D/ 91 Sept27,O7 | .... wee saat 
J&D 100 ay 25,97 ° ° eee eeseece 
M&S 100 a 3,96 eeee . . eeeeeeee 
-_ 106% Ju uly 9, eee . eseeee 
A &O 107% Dec, 15,97 ee . eeeeveesne 
PG OT cctinvindolod stds y SD Spe aey 
M & 8/ 107% July 16,°96 i: 2 eeecewe . 
QJAN | 108% Junel7,’95 suas | evecs ial 
Jd & d eeeeeeeeeseeeeeee . . ees 
a dhl debts busngenetduns ean 
Jad June 21,’98 ee -caeen.- adeoses ; 
M &8 BT Oe tb Seee  S640 1 cdccccce 
mM &s/|106 Nov.11,’97 ‘ biitiicdien 
J & J} 121%July 25.98 122 121% 2,000 
J3&3|106 July 19,°98 | 106 106 1,000 
J&D 11314 June 29,98 tok: aeee 2 eek iees 
J&p/118 July 21,°98/118 117 18,000 
M& 8/108 a ae ee eade dete T ébeceds 
i ie: meee Me Seneca: badd | desceceee 
M&s| 67 May 25,’ te Tiga Poe Spenieian 
3&3|\105 July 20,98; 105 105 14,000 
Sea 10054 July 18°98 10034 10034} *" 14.000 
F&A 4 July 18,” 4 4 
M&N/|104 July 15,°98;104 108% 5,000 
J & 3| 88% July 30°98 | 8834 8776] 220'000 
“a em fe SF | Ree Crepe 
DP &Al IGS SUMO GS! cccs  ccce | scccccec 
M&N/108 June 8,°98 swedeces 
M&S gag ed 18,°98 | 10944 10944; 10,000 
F&A uly 26, 98 | 98 95 23,000 
J&d 90 July 21°98 9 2,000 
M&N/108 Jan. 18,98; .... ie 3 
BO isn cui cubeetn eats. dae auecenas ; 
J&3\|109 Mar.19,°98 és becbdiden 
A& 0} 9644 July 29,°98 96446 95 | 133,000 
J & | 1164 July 16,°98 | 11644 116 8,000 
Mu & N| 10254 July 19°98 | 10854 10214} 15°00 
ON  ivneusnetsbibche Oe. e0ek 060621 dawedden 
ET ccdbbucdendabasen aha Bho a 
F&A es yay Se 115% 118%| 214,000 
J &D July 22,°98'120 120 ,000 
JI&D 11236 May 20°°95 | SS he eee 
M& 8/121 July 30,°98/122 120% 40,000 
FS ay ee Te mr EIR 
M& 8/120 July 1,°98;120 120 3,000 
SIDE esiatdat ocabsénna deltas? eee dee 
J&I| 6&8 Apr.25,'98 4006E -icdedwée 
JuLY| 19 Jan. 20,96 ink Bi hekeates 
Smee | Oe, Se 1 cece * dvce 4 cecensen 
POS get mea SRD SOE ee Sewer 
M&8| 76354 July 30,°98 | 7634 75 345,000 
J & D| 90 Mar. a dhia beauedes 
Pi conn) srggtony Rp 
138 «July 9,°97) Ot, Deep ts 











eeeeveeee 
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NAME. Principal) 4 mount Int'st Last SALE 
Due. mane Price. Date. | High. Low. | Total, 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s..... 1910 J&pD 97 Feb. ii, we ok oe 
" PE ctcecccoccsccoepere t 1,313,000 J = ebebutacceietess . | Becesshe 
Michigan Cont, Is Ist } oom. a 192 §,000. 000 M & N ed sa y a 1798 1144 eed | 5,000 
8 *s eeeeeeeseeee M N ay 220 | Ceeeeees 
}  Rcaanasesées<densecets 1 1,500, M& $122 Feb. 25,98 sneha Were 
r moony oy er eeeeeeeseeees nee t 8,576,000 ° mS rane cog cre | ecccees 
OD — TO. D Bec cccccsccccccces | ° 9 Pare eeeees a 
. — i indeaeenheses 1940 J & 3/106 Feb. 25,98 Roeo. 
ee. 2,600,000; | & 3/108 Jan. 77°98 Ae, Renata 
Battle C. Sto cgis _e g. 6’s...1989 GOATS 1ST BD) cicccciciccicecee | e800 cece nen on gi 
Mil.Elec.R.&Light con.30yr.g.5’s.1926|  6,103,000|F & A! ........ EEE Fe, 
| 
Minmonneie St Lae Tea | a EM EA | igs 
* Towa ext. Ist g. 7's ae 1,015,000 | 3 & D 127 Nov. 22'°97 Wowk Tikewcesha 
»  Southw. ext. st g. yg “1910 636,000 | J & D y 16, 96 CE Mecciana 
# Pacific ext. Ist g. 6’s....1921 1,382,000 |3 & A 121M, AU 3197 | bsoccen 
Minnea ue & Packie ist m. 5’s..1936 ‘ 102 Mar. 26,’87 ee Ea 
c 4’s pay. of int. gtd. t B208,000 | 5 Fy Tc csceccoese. oe Leer: 
Minn. Ss. S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 t 8.280.000 13 & J 94 Apl. 2,9 CoCo | ceccccee 
*  gtamped pay.of int.gtd. |; ““™ 8934 June 18,’91 cad Meee 
| 
Minn.,S. P. & 8.8. M., 1st ce. g. 4’s.1838 | } | dealenehstl baal iat a ef, gee 
» stamped pay. of int. gtd. | f 6,710,000 | J & 7 sesbededdocssacce | bese - ba00 oe 
Minn. St. R’y Ist con. g.5’s......1919|  4,050,000|3 & , 97 Dec. 18,°95 On | Sisc dens 
Mlesourl, H. &. lst mesos. f's.t96)/ <garigeels & Di Sernly s0ee| O74 Sis | enone 
. mtge. g. as ,000, F&A uly 30,” | 1,533,! 
» Istext gold5’s.. ..... 944 998,000 |M & N oan — 31, | ERE eet peepee 
" of Texas Ist gtd g. 5’s1942 2,685,000 |M & S y 29. 98 | 8434 82 | 120,000 
» Kan. C. & P. Ist g. 4’s.1990 2,500,000 | F & A’ rate July 26,98; 7 72 | 21.000 
" Dal. &Waco Ist g.¢. — 1,340,000 |M&N 89 May 13, a ae os cee 
Booneville Bdg. Co. gtd. 7’s... 1906 558,000 | M & N) cceceseseeeceeees | 
Tebo. & Neosho Ist 7’s........... 1908} 187,000 |5 & D) ......0...00.000- Wie L das ioe 
Mo Kan. & East’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s.1942 4,000,000 | A & o 9914 July 28,°98| 9944 99 | 25,000 
Missouri, Pacific ist were. 6’s. 0 14004.008 M&N. 10456 July = = ae ie 19234 | * 000 
r ortga _ eRe 828, M&N uly 26,” | 
1 trusts gold 6's. 1917 || 44.376.000 |" & 8 7914 July 30,98 | 80 7194, 215,000 
” PE K0c ccccsecesscnns . M & BG cccccccccccccccce | sees ese | ecccccce 
» Ast ist collateral gold 5's.1920' 7 opp 999 |F & Al THA July 30,°98 7756 7246 | * 187,000 
REM RRS SE — PUA bdicensceeednenss | b004. CaMbn © éccccces 
Pacific R. "of Mo. ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 | 7,000,000 |M & Ss ae guly 18 19,°98 ot 10334 | 
2d extended g. 5’s.....1988 2,573,000 |F & A’ July 7,98 | 1 ve 
Verdigris V’y Ind. & V Ist 5’s.19%6 | PTE ENE deouéicchevisusde | 6006" O00 T cccicces 
ne ih Fm OH al. A. L. Ist 5's. 1926 520,000 | J & J sesonesesssecscns | 6080 |) 6286] cicccece 
- ae : “4 Be K6 | 6000000 am 10714 July 28,798 | 1 ch i "16,000 
# poked b’nch ext 581895 | 2,500,000 | 3 & D 10544 July 25,98 1,000 
* g.con. R.R. & 1. gr. 5’s1931 18,274,000 |A& O 9eJu ly 30,798 | 1 9554 | 1.384500 
| * stamped gtd gold 5’s..1931 | 6,945,000 |A&o, 97 July 9,°98 5,000 
Mob. & Birm. prior lien, g. 5’s. Seated 874,000 Wel kcdieicisiaccze ee) See 
" BRRRES . oc cccccce: cocccesvececs . SB Gi cvcccccccccceccese | S800 cee] pccccces 
r  & 8 . rr 1945 | Te veikencdiiahind t O80 leased t ceaceeos 
SMD teancemedidayyricenrs | 500,000 }...... | sevscdensdedanhe 1 9h68 “Nabe E Cevcenve 
Mobile & Ohio new mort, g. 6's. .1921 | 7,000,000 | & 5 12144 July 20, 99 1 1214 120 | 16,000 
entension 6’s...... J&D ec ‘ wore Tae 
’ gen. o> Sa 1938 9,450,500' Qs 78 July 30, 98 | 78 i 81,500 
ontg’ ha Ist g. ~~ 1947 4,000,000 |\F & A 99% July 22,98 wxtd 000 
St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s.....1981 4,000,000 'mM&s 86 Dec. 17, ee 6660" “ands | dneeees , 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. lst 7’s...1913 | 6,300,000 |\3 & J 1 July 28,°98 | 128% 128% 1,000 
A nis deen hidie dauch 1901 1,000,000 |3 & 3) 10534 Nov. 9.97 is heen. sadnoces 
. _ cone. | Ea at | ae A & O 108 * July 30, 98/108 102 49,000 
Ld Ss 8s eeeeeeeeres * Jd & J eeeeeeeeeeeresese eeee eeee | eeeeeee ‘ 
) = ae 3 MoM. M 3 odo ng fay 228 eS De eee 
6’s Jasper Branc . ME OE era h de tetontavded 1 660). + 4660 | otevcees 
N. O. & N yo prior lien g. 6’s..1915 1,320,000 | A & 0, 108% Aug.13,°94) 2... 0 cece | cece cece 











Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
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NAME. Principal 
Due. Amount. 
N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. 1st c. 7's. .1908 
ra - a abate seas | ; 23,186,000 | 
” edDeNnture O'8....-cee8- 
" debenture 5’s reg........ 6,373,000 
» reg. deben. 5’s.. oe 850,000 
P) de — g. 4’s.. ** £1905 8,885,000 
: ou, on oon ga fly ra 1905 
” ie a ori 4,585,500 
” g. iinet Kidahes 1997 t 28,801,000 
Michigan Central ook g. 3. 16s, .1998 t 15,013,000 
ke Shore col. &. 8468.......... 1998 
iake a { 88,636,000 
Harlem ~ wee 7’s Gédecws — t 12,000,000 
erse 7. une. R R. a 1st 4°s.1956 
N. SOC eS a + 1,650,000 
west Shore re ist guarantecd i Wiiekss ( 50,000,000 
* Beech a Ce ae g. gtd. 4’s.. aes. . 1936 t 5,000,000 
; 2d ata. abs MET 1936 500,000 
Clearfield I ae Coal Corporation, e @ Gama ecns 
6. wed putt 4’sser. A. i946 f 770,000 
" 1 bonds series B ORES 33,100 
Gouv. & Gewiare. Ist gtd gta g. 5's 8.1942 300,000 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s...1922 | | 9.081.000 
coup. g. bond currency,......... brits: 
Nor. "Bontreal Ist E. gid 5’s..1916 130,000 
R. W. & O. Ter. R.18t g. gtd 5’s.1918 375,000 
Oswego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 400,000 
Utica & Black River 8td g. 4’s,.1922 1,800,000 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd: g. 4’s.1991 2,500,000 
Carthage & Adiron Istgtd g. 4’s1981 1,100,000 
N. Y. & Putnam Ist gtd g. 4’s. .1993 4,000,000 
Ney: pong ag 3 Ist . be _ nh 1,200,000 
ic Ouis Ist g. 4’s. 
: @ =F oncckencsesesece 19,425,000 


N. Y., N. Haven & H. Ist reg. 4’s.1903 
” con. deb. receipts... ..$1,000 


* gmall certifs............. $100 
Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s......... 1937 
New Haven and Derby con. 5’s. .1918 
N. Y.&N oat England ist , ae. 1905 


N.Y.,Ontario & W’n con. 1st g. 5’s1939 
* Refunding = g.4’s.....1992 
Registered .. = $5,000 only. 


N.P. net m.R.R.&L.G.8.F.g.c.6’s. .1921 





registered 
St. Paul "eT N. Pacific gen 6’s. | 
* registered certificates. . + | 
| 


Nor. Pacific Term. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1933 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941 


Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 
, z= ew River Ist 6’s 
—_ *ment and ext. 6’s. ..1934 
’0 Val& N.E. Ist g. 4°s,1989 

C. C.& T.1stg.t. g g 5’sl922 





Bes 
Sse 
rs 


PP pS 
SER28: 
e2s 


= Sogn 
i BS 
: 33 
RES - 
w@ & & 


E 
: 


7,985,000 


Int's | LAST SALE. | 


JULY SALES. 








Paid. | _ Price. 





Date. |High. Low. | Total. 











(115k J — 
110% Ju 
ay Be J uly 15 28 1105 


June 80 08 | ie: 


104g J 
ce 


adel ht td ee LL LITT LLELLOULT TCL Tee 


& B GP Be & op & PB a BP a LP BP Be BP BP Be BP BP Be Be BP Be BP & ke BP BP op Op op op BP Be 


PESO R mar AOCoes 


& Be Bp & 


Pe aar err eeK at taonue| 


July 3 98 | 10456 


June 3.98 | sei 

10436 Jul July “008 | 10474 
95 

966 


July 30, 98 

96% July 30,’98 

94% July 19,°98 95 
107ke June 13.98! .... 
10744 June 3,’98 
108 May 7. "97 
109 J uly 29,98 
1084 July 29,98 
1084 Nov. 16,°97 
106 Junel7, 98 


10944 
10834 





Sy ye 





110 =Oct. 16,’94 | 
1A Oct. 14.°97 w 
Mar. 14,’94 | 

i iy 22,°96 
une 23, 98 

405% 4 uly 22, "98 
=104 Apr. 21, "97 





— 
. 





104% Oct. 7,97 
1B June 16,’98 
1538 June 9,’ 

1254 Feb. 6,’97 
115% Oct. 15, "94 
119 Feb. 11, "98 
113% July 19, 98 


> a 
gp & 
oR =) 








113% 











fr-s ba de 
100% July 30,98 


10634 
10046 
| 833g Aug. 25,92 





112% July 13,’98 | 
116 June 4,98 
124 June 8.798 
July 12; oT 127 


11234 


9934 





3,910,000 











j 

| 9936 July 30,’98 

| oe Su 5,798 
July 30,798 


J “al 112 July 20,°98 
M& nN) 102 June27,°98 


112 


*, 


121% July 15,98 
118 Mar. 17,'98 
| Feb. 9.'98 

89 July 9,98 
101 Feb. 23,'97 


121% 





1105 
10456 


106 


9244 


aig 


108 
10634 
95 
123 


105 


113% 


12144 


‘116% July 28,98 | | ‘116% 115% | 











eeeeeeee 


eeeeeeee 


eeeveeeeve 
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eeeeeeeve 


eeeeeveee 
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ieee Seen! 4 Int’st | VAST SALE. JULY SALES. 
Due,| Amount. | paid 
’ *| Price. Date. |High Low.| Total 
Norfolk BA es ~ japee con, g. 48.1996 23,819,100 ree : 8344 July 30,°98 8344 8134/ 596,500 
: nae Aamo TMM cc Mitingdc anmanGhil cedageid abi Lsoncnsee 
Opdensb & L. Chan. at hap €s.. i Sesneee A &0 49 Apr. 13,°96 Ee Se 
nsbur, e - ME | ecnksvens conshean ey Oe ee 
~~ iwadeckeee ; se siblebi mall 200,000; oO $2 Feb. 26,°87 mater T be0cesd ; 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s....... 1936 2,000,000 | 3 & Dp, 102% Jan. 26,°98 POS Se ; 
*» gen. mortg. g6’s........ 19387 2,428,000|4&0)| 8 Dec. 16,96 .. ‘_ oer 
Ohio Southern Ist ome 6's. ae yy J . D ri <u 0 = 8346 83 9,000 
” gen. mort 048, M&N cece cece | cocccece 
” gen. eng. Tract ¢ Co. ee my 1,255,000 |...... 10 June 9, S| ntiedl idleae dl Gcbecada 
Omaha &8t. Lo. Ist g4’s.......... 1901 2,876,000 3 & | 784 July 15,°98| 80 76 4,000 
Oregon Ry. & Nav. Ists. f. g. 6’s. .1909 1,605,000 J&J "oe July 7,’°98 ie 112% 10,000 
Oregon R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s.1946 | 18,550,000 \s& p| 9754J uly 30, 98 A 9554 .000 
Oeepe n Short Line Ist g. ~o ..1922| 18,651,000 F & a| 127% July 28,°98 | 128 126% 54,000 
no Cae 1st 7s... ++ 1908 yoy Jad in May 20°94 bigttes Cie Eidos oak 
eeeereevreereeeeeeeee +) 7 J&JI eee eee @eeeeeese 
Oreg. ’ shot Li Line Ist con. g. 5’s.1946 10°337,000 ya3zil105 J ~ 30,°98 | 105 | 104 143,000 
*  non-cum, ine, A 5’s.....1 7,185,000 |smpr.| 7914 July 29,98 794% 7334) 186,000 
*  non-cum. ine. B.&col.trust | 14,841,000 | oct. 5614 July 29,°98 | 57 53 465,000 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946| 4,446,000 3 & D/ 10844 July 29,°98 | 104 102% | 127,000 
Penne ne sink fund g. 4%4’s....1917 REODGED i AB O) cccvevadoceccoscs , ieberess 
f. subsidy g 6’s........ 1910 1,732, M & N| 101% Dec. 21,’91 666d E Kebecces 
Penns omy Railroad Co. 

f Penn ;: Co. aoe 416’s, Rc auid 1921 19.467,000 |3 & J 11334 July 26,98 | 11334 112 43,000 
SEP SE ET 1921 t —s 3&3/110 July 8,98 | 110 - 3,000 
a 9 Ress tere. cts. md GEES 198 BB) ccccdccccsccosecs stied { eee 

we C. C. uis con, 
S BBR Bcc cocicsies ot 10,000,000 Be & o| 110%June 6,98 i iéedeest 
D. “CRE Se in ccdivcescates 1942 | } 10,000,000 |a & o/ lll June 28, 98 a henseses 
. pexsee | ORR 1942 2,000, M&N/|105 Jan. 16,97 yo ae 
es D gtd. 4’s...... 4,863,000 M&wN/102 Oct. 9,’97 = ee 
Pitts, C. & St. g. T's. ist c. 7’s..1900 t 6.863.000 F&A 100% “ae oor i Pescbewes 
Oe. Tiki cebesinckes fe. F&A 4 Apr. 23,’ bE seeesees 
- Pitts. Ft. —— & ©. Ist rs. — npn J&d 4 pad os ~ ae 
pbeeescesséecaendia 046, J&dI ay 9,” 70 bees coe 
iousendeteacenneth 2,000,000 |A& 0/126 Aug.26,’95 bdhoosed 
Chic., St. Louis ~*. Ist c. 5’s. .1982 1,506,000 |A & O = ed re i daseess 
set wenedibebedaed.|.. + nem woe A&O ay 3,’ —“ rere 
Cleve. & Pi — con. s. fund 7’s..1900' 1,310,000 'mM&wn|107 May 25, 98 Sy, oe 
" n. ase. .2.414’s Ser. A. —- | yy J&3/118 Apr. 18, 95 bb Eo gdeccee 
eeeeseeeseseoos | 9 : A&O eoeeeesesessesece eeee eeceeces 
G. R. "& Ind. "EX. Ist gtd.g44%_@21941 4,447,000 y&3'107 May 18,°906) 1... 0 1.66 | cece ees 
Allegh. Ge ne gtd. g.4’s...1942 5,389,000 M& 8/102 Nov. 10, Pe baked E eeeesces 
| Newp. & Cin. Bge Co. gtd g. 4’s..1945 1,400,000 (F&F) cccccccccccsesees | cece see | coeeeees 
Penn. RR. Co. ist Ri Est. g 4’s.. us 1,675,000 |...:.. 108 May 12,°97 Bee 
(con. sterling gold 6 percent...1905 | 22,762,000 |J & D| .........ceeeeees : PA swicecece 
con. currency, 6’s registered...1 | egte PETE ED) cc cccessccocvcces o< o | ese-cece 
con. mee pesanaseidan wari 4.998.000 14. icitinioasspbee : LT endeccee 
see eeeeeee ee eeeee ba ¥ Q MC eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee . e*eeeeeee 
: con. Ma ore vical 194s | 8,000,000 M&N ‘it SGig’ 63H Lf) (OCR 
ev r g@. 416’s..... | 200, M&N uly 8,’ se: Geebesse 
U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. g 4’s...1944 5,646,000 |M & & 115% Feb. 14.°98 TE a aoe 
| Del. R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg. 4’, See 5. Re PIPE A! cccdedonwssedecss Ay, EF ee 
Peo., Dec. &Ev.Tr.Co.ctf.1stg.6’s.1920 1,140,000 |3 & a 100 July 29,°8|100 99 6,000 
F Ev.div.Tr.Co.cfistg.6’s.1920 | 1,433,000 M&S) 96 Jume28,"98 | 2... eee | ceeeeees 
e Tr. Co. ctfs. 2d mort 5's.1926 |! 1,851,000 M&awn, 18i44June 2. 98 6A hanoeees 
, » Ist instal. paid..... eS codelidiad abkens | i ciecneue: t kaes- Saad Ee sdedueee 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist 6’s....1921 1,500,000) QF i OE Da achone 
S °F Gh vc ccécccve secede 1921 1,499,000 M&N 135i May 2 28,98 eines 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s..........1982 3,500,000 |g & D 187 Nov.17,°98! 0... cece | ceaceees 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Norsg.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 











































































































































































































LAST SALE, JULY SALES. 
Due. Price Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
pitisbure, Clev. & Toledo Ist 6’s.1922| 2,400,000. & o| 10846 Apr. 5,°93/ 1... .... | dake 
vittebure: Junction Ist 6's Recukiee 1922| 1,440,000}3 & 3) 124 Mar.12,°06) 2... ii. | ceeeeeee 
Pittsburg & L. E.2d g.5’s ser. A,1928| —2,000,000/ 4 & 0) U2 Mar. 25,98) .... 2... | eee eee 
purg, McK’port & Y. 1st 6’s, 1932 2,250,000 |\s & g| 117 May 31,89 ; pote : 
— aes Bs eeeeeeesereeees 900,000 J&dI eereas C8 0669 4608 ee | eeeeteve 
1 uicKspt & Beli. V. ist g. 6's eeeee 1918 600,000 J&JI e@eeeeeeeeee eevee . ° eee 
Pittsburg, Pains, & Fpt. Ist g. 5's, 1916 1,000,000 | 3 & x} 9546 Apr. 2,°05 |) 2... 2... | ceeeeeee 
itts., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g.5’s, 1940 8,000,000 | A & o} 10744 July 27,°98 | 10716 106 65,000 
- o «>. _ Ast COMS. BS... 2... cc cese 523,000|\y & gy} 98 July 14,07) 2... 1... | ceeeee ‘i 
ittsburg & West’n Ist gold 4’s, 1917 9,700,000 |\s & x| 91'4July 28,°98 | 94 87 881,000 
- " ‘Mort. g. | EE 1891-1941 3,500,000 maw} 50 July 30,°98| 53 45 89,000 
Pittsburg, Y & sh. t cons. 5’s, 1927 1,562,000 | M & N eseeecoesooescs eee eeee eeeeeeee 
Reading Co. gen. g. 4’8........... 1997 J & | 82%34July 30,98 | 8434 8134 | 1,428,000 
- o eiseed eeoeerereeeeeeee t 58,668,000 J&dJ SoSesesHovveces ; eee eee eee eeenvese . 
Rio Grande West’n Ist g. 4’s.....1939|}  15,200,000/3 & 3| 89 July 29,°98| 8934 8714) 214,000 
Rio Grande Junce’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1989 1,850,000 | 3 & Dp} 9L Jumel6,98) 1... 6k. | ce eeeees 
Rio Grande Southern ist g. 3-4, 1940 4,510,000 |x & x} 66 Jumel6,08;) 1... 1... | ceeeess j 
Salt Lake City lst g. sink fu’d 6’s, 1913 ZOT VOD | T & Tl cveccccccccccees | sees seee | o cece 
St.Jo, & Gr, Isl. Ist g. 2.342....... 1947| 3,500,000|s & s| 80 July 29,°98/ 80 78 | 66,000 
St. Louis & San F, 246’s, Class A, 1906 500,000 |\m&n/|1l4 July 20,°98/114 114 | 1,000 
» 2dg.6’s, Class B...... 1906 2,725,000 | Mm & N| 11344 July 14,’98 | 113% 118% ~=2,000 
” mA ; €s. anes ieee —_ nee M&N a Sane te seve seen | teeeeees 
4 st g. s P. a 3) ees d , F&A y 2 wees eee | teases es 
REE Siem | ae | 2 3] Moe uy a | Tan 
| | st Trust g.8's..//"""'1987| —1'099/000 |‘a & o| 100 July 12°98 | 100° 100 | 7,000 
soggy? Bho 2. Ji 1st 6’s, _— , ye AO) We COR GBT. occu): ccve:| ccdecces 
ansas, an =. ee ,008, JT & D| cocccscccccccces ecee cece | cocccese 
St. Louis & San F. R. R. g. 4’s..1996 6,388,000 |\s & p| 78 July 30,°98| 7344 7744 138,000 
| + South'n diy. Istg.5's.1947 | 1,500,000|a & o| 9514 July 29,°8 | 954g 95 | 40,000 
St. Louis 8S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs.,1989| 20,000,000 \man| 78 July 30,°98| 7844 176 | 258,000 
» 2d g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs,...1989| 8,000,000 |\s & 3} 314 July 27,98 | 32 2084 478,500 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1937 2,480,000 | 3&315; 90 NOV. 8.27) 1... wees | cevevees 
» gtd. gold 5’s............ 1,138,000 | 3 & 3} 90 Mar.20,°06| 2... 0 cic. | cecceees 
St. Paul & Duluth Ist 5’s......... 1913 1,000,000 |} F & Aj 117 Mar.14,°98 | .... 1... | weceeees 
9 i Mibiceclsccctenstictia 1917| 2,000 000 | A& 0} 1064July 8,°98 | 10644 106% | 2,000 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 8,000,000 | A& o| 121% July 7,’98 | 12134 1213; | 25,000 
f » Dakota ext’n 6’s......1910 5,676,000 | M & N 12254 J uly 29,98 12254 12144, 28,000 
” a con, 6’s neédee0neeee 1933 i 13.344.000 J&d 130 July 30,"98 130 i2ate | 10,000 
; ee ee shad tain || F & 3 | 108%4 July 28°98 | 16854 10814 | "81,000 
: Ist cons. 6’s re ister’d.... j 21,196,000 Jad 105 Nov. 4.°95 vie 1 Ribom a 
, ees = — Ist 2. 4’s..1937 ; 7.805.000 | J & D 4 nly our 100 99144 105,000 
; 9 Qivvcccnswciiecisin ee eb. 19, sintiat! Cede A: bwdeenee 
Minneapolis Union ist 6’s...... 1922 2,150,000 ; yr r BNE TO. BNO ons nes | cencsess 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd. .1937 6,000,000 |F & J) leV4July 5,98 | 12746 1:7 =| 28,000 
+ Ist 6's, registe NER =~ yazi lld ape. NS cece ceee | ceeeceee 
: —~— ”  sagencmaabitmens 2.700.000 eee A a nse Snes 1 caceccce 
weeds nesoecenade ¥ DP) ceoccccecccceccecs eeee evecce eccceces 
Eastern ro Ist d. Ist g. 5’s..1908 4.700.900 | 4 & © 110 July 1,°98;110 110 1,000 
ee Citié‘éRBP eR ESS i pS A eS BORE Vine adel sh wabocwes 
vie aie — Ist g. 5’s, 1988 3.625.000 |F & D lll June24,’98 a neon T bedeeues 
ad eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ’ ’ J & J eeeeeeeeeeneeeeee - >. eef8 |, #0288088 80808 
San Fran, & N. Pac. Ist s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 3,872,009 | 3 & 3x} 100% Oct. 20,°97 a! edhe Ee ecnasede 
Sav. Florida & Wn. Ist c. g. 6's. . 1934 4,056,000 | A & 0} 1 Aug, 2,°97 o% eddunwwe 
” Se ec hiddcecmdceusa 1934 1,780,000 | A & 0} 104% Oct. 18,97 2 Graig caiaekie 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s...... 1926 2,500,000 |x & | 10434 Feb. 5,°98 RSW) See Me raeer 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist 5’s, gold, 1924 500,000 | s & | 105 Sept. hoe, ek I ela 
outh Caro’a & Georgia Ist g. 5’s, 1919 5,250,000 |m & N| 9514 July 30,°98' 95144 94 64,000 
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Southern Pacific Co............e0ees: 
‘Gal. Harrisb’gh & S.A. 1st g 6’s..1910 
” ot UN ata 6 sae ees 1905 
x. & P. div1st ¢5’s.1931 

Houst. aT T Cist Waco &N 7’s..1 


r ss — fey 





9 
4 Morgan's 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


~ 
N.Y. Nox Mei 
reg. 
_ Ant. Jal. 1st gtd. ¢ b's 
Tex. & New Orleans Ist "ed a aan ‘1 
" Sabine div. 1st g 6’s.. t+ 





South’n Pac. of Ariz. 1st 6’s 1909-1910 
Bacon! hee hy Bem Ist g 6’s.1905-12 


n, gtd. g 5’s...1937 
Austin & N iwe Ist g 5's... . 1941 

So. Pacific Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s. 

So. Pacific of N. Mex. c. ist 6’s.. 


. 1937 
1911 


‘ere Railway Ist con. g 5’s.1994 





Momph div iste. £4ig5's:1006 
" em v.lstg *s 
* re iiesod De RAPER 
East can. we lien g 4’s....1938 
Alabama Central, Ist 6’s....... 1918 
Atl. & Char. Air Line, income. .1900 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5-6’s..... 1916 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. ist 7’s...1900 
” divisional iS SE 1930 
” OO, BO ilvceccecaces — 
Ga. Pacific R xe | £ 56's ala 
Knoxville & hio, st g 6’s.. 
Rich. & Danville, ‘con. g 6’s.. “toe 





. ome. sink. f’d g 5's, 1909 
"s stamped...... 1 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6’s. .1906 
" FR PERL SE aie 
” | BRE Te 1911 
« hice ceneedditeakhdat 
" ta i bhecceocscoant 1916 
. ST an 
* OOP. TD A-B'B. .ccccccccce 1921 
, I ata ind ated chsh hls bth nnian 
, 0 ae 1926 
" a le as ee ene 
» ER 931 
Virginia Midland a OK psec 1936 
. n.5’s. gtd. stamped .1926 
W. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. Palicaes 1924 
|W. Nor. C. ‘Ist con. re ébiKees 1914 


: kane Falls & North Ae g£.6’s., = 
ten Island Ry Ist gtd. g 44s..1 
Sobers & Lewiston Ist" g.4’s.. 1988 


Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444's.1939 
; " lst con. g. 5’s.....1 1944 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtdg. 5’s.1980 


Terre Haute Elec. Ry. gen. g6’s.1914 


Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st ae fae 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W 

S RE Ws oeccdccccta 20010 

* 2d gold income, 5’s......2000 


Third Avenue Ist g 5’s 
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LAST SALE. 





High. Low. 
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107 | Jan. 20,°98 
IB Jul at 
u 
125 June29, 92 
live July 28, 98 
110 July 1,798 
aie is 
e 

127 Apr. 30,'98 98 


97 4 July 22.798 


10644 July 30, = 

109 July 18,°98 

10034 July 29; 98 
814% July 25, 98 


108% July 30,98 


914% July 30,'98 


eeeeeeteeeveeeeeeeee 
eeeeveeeeeeeeeeeee 


115 July 19, 98 
121% July 20, 98 
101 Nov. 2. 97 
9 June 3. 98 


eeeeeeee eee eee eee 
e@eeneeeeeeeeeeeeee 
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eeeeeeveeeeeeeeene8 
eeeeevoveeneeo eee eee 
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eeeeoeeveeeeeeeeeene 
eeeeeevoeeeeveeeeeee 


108 July 21,°98 
107 June 8, 98 
8734 July 29; 98 
118 May 9, 98 


e@eeneeeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeeeeee* eee eeeee 


110% July 8,°98 
110 J uly 22, 98 
1038 Oct. 27,98 


10534 Dec. 18,°95 


110% June 21,98 


10674 July 28,98 
July 30,98 











122% June 20,98! 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


Notge.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 














NAME. wba Amount 
o & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s....1985 3,000,000 
ee g. 5's West. div. 1985 | 2500, 

’ eeee Ast g. 2: “bet isi 2'340,000 
Toledo, Peoria & W. ist es 917 4,300,000 
Tol., St.L.&K.C. Tr, Rec. st g 6's. “1918 8,234,000 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 1,852,000 
Union Elevated (Chic.) Ist g. 5's.1945 4,212,000 

Union ream tow & ld gt g 48.1947 90,000,000 
Union Pac. Tr. Co. ots. #.£36s.i918 | 2,000, 
U.P. Den.&GT.Co.cf. iste. g.5’ 8.1939 15,288,000 
Wabash R.R. Co., Ist goid 5’s....1989 31,664,000 
» 2d mortgage gold 5's..1989 14,000,000 
" = ny mtg series A. .1939 3,500,000 
” es B.. 1989 25,740,000 
’ ist my! ws Det.& Chi. ex. _— 3,500,000 
St. L. Kan, a N. St. Chas 
| Sicahiuntanaceried 1,000,000 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1987 10,000,000 

" Fe. ee 1943 10,000,000 

» ine, 5s beeen Faeghoetosenes 1943 10,000,000 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5’s. 1928 3,969,000 

» 40 years con, g. 5’s...... 6,031,000 
West Va. Cent’l & Pac. Ist g. 6’s.1911 3,100,000 
Wheeling & an Erie Ist 5’s....1926 1,265,000 

» ‘Trust Co. certificates...... 1,735,000 

» Wheeling div. lst g. 5’s.1928 1,500,000 

* exten. and imp. g. 5’s...19380 1,624,000 

» consol mortgage 4’s....1992 1,600,000 
Wisconsin Cent.Co. Ist trust Fy 5’s1937 1,987,000 

» eng. Trust Co. certificates. 10,013,000 

* income mortgage 5’s. ..1987 7,775,000 























Last SALE. JULY SALES. 

Tnt’st 
P cate Price. Date. | High. Low.| Total. 
J & J 104 July 11,798 | 4 104 104 5,000 
4 & 0/104 July 19°98|104 103 | 12,000 
ipl westeodétanasene abet mead | eeeeaane 
A 78 July 21,98| 79 78 3,000 
Sa&D| 72 May 10°08| .... ....| ose 
M&N| 88 July 29,98} 88 86 26,000 
J&D 100 July 23,°98| 100 100 11,000 
MO cdsicscinnssanes hin, wade EF deteseas 
J& JI 915% July 30,98 | 984% 9656 | 5,871,500 
BB Di cacvoesesevsosie = babe | ecanswes 
M&N 59 July 27,°98| 5934 4814 575,000 
T&D 7 uly 30°98 73 6214 8,649,000 
w 110% July 28,°98 | 110% 10934 154,000 
Me ¥ 30" 91% 86 | - 326,000 
ae tl ewes ocethoaeanen uid evee . ¢ebarees 
& J) 28 July 29,°98 2736 | 577,000 
oS si im July 29,°98 104” 102 | 25,000 
A&o 110 June 7,98 Pe oe we oe 

| 

108% July 28,98 | 10834 107%4| 22,000 
A&O. 5) uly 26.98 | 55 BBt6 | 59,000 
Nov. 14 Tuly 20.°98 14 14 | = 10,000 

i 
A EREDAR TEC OSCE Ore p TA EeOee a ne 
mam) GH Dec. FBrO7 | nce cvce | ccccce ee 
ini bass Feb. 18,°96 sie 
A & O| 101% Mar. ES eee BS Se 
S aalteene Mar. 18.°98 iva, \egeu. | webeeand 
J&Jzi ay 26," te SAREE, SAeE CN 
F&A gale a PT “Kids stely ) easakans 
Jad July 25,98; 35 35 15,000 
ee 2 5. | eae eee 
Fanta | July 30,°98| 4916 41 3.200 
A&O| 5 July 29,98 6 4 83,000 











UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 





JULY SALES. 











YEAR 1898 
NAME Principal Int’st 
Amount. 
Due. Patd. | igh. Low. 
United States 2’s registered........ Opt’l | 25,364,500 | QM 13 98 
4S TOMIBCOTOR. ..ccccccccece 1907 JAT&O| 11 106 
o eee, ld ie edie od 559,684,000 } J AJ&O} ll ee 
” "8 registered .......cccccce QF 
© aa cenccccsvecced 192 , 162,315,400 QF ay 117 
r oe omen — pedeouceocesnce = t 100,000,000 . - Hr - ' 
* 6scurrency................1 14,004,560 | s&3 | 104 102% 
» 4's reg. cer. ind. (Cherokee)1899 1,660,000 | MAR eed 
District of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 F&A /116 115 
" — PREPARE ME OE 14,033,600 | P&A nien? ail 
D Coccccccccocoeesceseos F&A 
© = SUR DRiincvikccicccvcccdos 1899 Ja&a&JI 
uJ . PD susohecubnecdsen 800,400 | J & I 
, * registered ............. Jad 

















High. Low.| Total. 
ii | his 50.500 
* i904" | 10°00 


12836 135 140,000 


11314 11254 | 48,000 


116 «116 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 






































NAME, Principal | .- 
Due. Amount. 
Adams Express Co. col. tr, g. 4’8.1948 | 12,000,000 
American Cotton Oil deb. 88. 1900 3,068,000 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. Ist g. 1915 2,000,000 
Atlanta Gas ght Co. Ist g. aie. 1947 1,150,000 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6’s.1942 1,000,000 
Bos t. Un. Gas tst ctfs s’k f’d g. 5’s.1939 7,000,000 
Bklyn Union GasCo.1stcon.g.5’s.1945 | 13,081,000 
B’klyn Wharf & Wh. Co. Ist g. 5’s.1945| 17,500,000 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Yds col. g. 5’s.1915 10,000,000 

" non-cum. inc, 5’s......... 1907 2,610,000 
Colo, Coal & Iron Ist con. g. 6’s. .1900 2,954,000 
Colo, C’1 & I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s,1909 700,000 

. Bp pend Gers ckccseceeddccets ogeascoes ° 
Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’S.......... 1919 1,043,000 
Col, Fuel & Lron nO. yng | & 5’s,. 1943 2,021,000 
ena cn ery my £58 "3 ry 1,215,000 

ommer able Co, Ist g. g, 

" Pes cccomsdboonecpesoes 18,000,000 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 8’s....... 1923 4,313,000 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con. g. 5’s....1918 1,049, 
Det. Mack.&Mar. 1d. gt. SA..1911 3,024,000 
Edison Elec. Ulu, Ist conv. g. 5’s.1910 4,312,000 

» - —. g. a Brees ssconss Span 2,156,000 

» rooklyn Ist g. 5’s...... 

© Ga I i eG 1,500,000 
Equitable as gy 3g Co. of N. — 
g. 5’s 2,500,000 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. 8445S 1926 | 1,960,000 
General Electric Co. deb. @.5’s. ..1922 | 6,000,000 
Grand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g, 68.1919 780,000 
Grand oa Gas Light Co. Ist | 

. i i ehisnacestscdéeqneenas 1915 | 1,225,000 
Hackensack Wtr Reorg. Ist g.5’s.1926 | —_ 1,090,000 
Hend’n Bdg Co. Ist s’k. f’d g. inte: 1931 | 1,728,000 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s. ined | 1,440,000 
Mitnois Steel Co. debenture 5’s.. 1910 6,200,000 

non, conv. deb, 5’s...... | 7,000,000 

[ron ‘Steamboat Os Bheccoss ovcdel 500,000 
Je@erson: & Clearfield Coal & 7. wx 

Ist S: oy ide sudeesaauiness 1,975,000 

st oonlndediwednnnl 1,000,000 

Kansas City Fro. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s. ie 3,750,000 

Lac. Gas ae Co. of St. L. Ist g. 5’s.1919 

nds....... vcihearotie | |} 10,000,000 

Madison Wa Ist g. oe . 1919 1,250,000 

Neip tena saerae pete, 1208” 

etrop. Te TeL ‘Ist's ‘s, 

" i registered eubewent s oo-eeeneee 2,000,000 
Mich, Penins. Car Co, Ist g 5’s.. i 2,000,000 
_ at. wg Mfg. na - fing“ 837,000 

ewport News uildin 
Dry Dock 6's........ Pe .-1890-1990 %,000,000 
N,. ri & N. J. Tel. ote: eee KIO 1,261,000 
N. Y. & Ontario ined [st g 6’s...1910 443,000 
oye Gas & C. Co. C. Ist g. g 6’s.1904 2,100,000 
{ ft A eee 1904 2,500,000 
" 1st C00, 6 Oo cocss ss OK8 4,900,000 
e refunding g. 5’s..... oes 
refuding registered.. 2,500,000 
Chic. Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g. 5’s.1937 10,000,000 
Con. Gas Co.Chic, Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 4,346,000 
.Gas& Fuel, Chic. !stgtd.g.6’s,1905 2,000,000 
Mutual FuelGasCo.istgtd.g.5’s.1947 | - 5,000 





Last SALE. | 


JULY SALES. 
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Paid. Price. Date. = Low. | Total, 
9846 | 130,500 
0646 23,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month, 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS—Continued. 



















NAME. kom sd Amount. 
Peoria Water Co. g 6’s......1889-1919 1,254,000 
adel Valley Coal Ist oe . -1920 | 490,000 
Procter & Gamble, Ist g 6’s...... 940, 2,000,000 
Roch & Pitts. Cl&Ir. Gower ihe 1946 1, "100, 000 
t. Louis Terme, Cupples Station. 
St Property Co. 1st g 46's 5-20..1917 t 2,000,000 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s. 1923 | 478,000 
Spring Valley W. Wks. Ist 6’s... .1906 4,975,000 
Ss antare Rope leita = -_ g. 6’s.1946 2,955,000 
c. g. 5’s. 1946 7,500,000 
gun. Creek Coal [st my ‘tend 6's. _— "400,000 
Ten, Coal, I. & R. T. d. 1st g 6’s.,.1917 | | 1,244,000 
» Bir. div. 1st con. 6’s...1917 | 3,399,000 
Cah. Coal M. Co. Ist g 6’s..1922 1,000,000 
De Bard. C & I Co. g g <a 1910 | 2,428,000 
6,000,000 


U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s. fd deb. .1915 | 
U. 8. Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. | 


(Serkes BG tks ccanatcsqaveake 1899-1914 | 
+: ©  GiMsécetescecuetuse 1900-1915 
0 06 BR ivodenctenoncns 1901-1916 | 
o Biisaddsesodacddacs 1997-1917 | 
WF tkcsdsmisianwinses 1908-1918 | 
Small iis cien detonh obskmenaiban | f 


Vermont Marble, 1st s. fund 5’s. .1910 | 


Western Gas Co. col. tr. g. 5’s....1933 | 
Western bag me do deb. Ab, at tlh 1825-1900 | 


» Js, registered........... 1 

, debenture, 3. . 1884-1900 | 

; a Sous ye ee 
| Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. Tes ee | 
i Northwestern Telegrap h7’s.. 


Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. 1st &, 5's, 1919 | | 
Whitebrst Fuel gen. s. fund 6’s. 1908 | 


a 
- «& 


i 
SEsee 


* 


570,000 
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JULY SALES. 








—, Price. Date. 


High. Low.| Total. 
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New Counterfeits of the $82 Treasury Note, Series 1891.—The first of these counter. 
feits is check-letter C; plate number, as nearly as can be deciphered, 32; J. Fount Tillman, Reg- 


ister; D. N. Morgan, Treasurer; portrait of McPherson; small scalloped seal. 


It is printed 


from photo-etched plates, on soft, fibrous paper, into the surface of which a few silk threads 
have been impressed. The portrait of McPherson lacks the lifelike appearance of the gen- 
uine; the hair and beard do not have the carefully brushed appearance represented in the 
genuine. Heavy black lines represent the eyebrows, The right side of nose is obscured by 
black ink splotch. The period is missing after the J in J. Fount Tillman. The shading 
around the lettering is solid, instead of fine parallel lines. The imitation of lathe-work is very 
poor; in many instances no attempt to form the lines has been made. The seal has a faded 
washed-out appearance, The number of the note at hand is B11801567. 

The other of these counterfeits is check-letter B; plate number 33; J. Fount Tillman, 
Register; D. N. Morgan, Treasurer; portrait of McPherson; small scalloped seal, 

As in the first described, the portrait is poor, being too dark and lacking lifelikeness; a 
white streak running across the iris of each eye immediately attracts attention. The seal is 
dark red instead of light carmine. The numbers of the genuine note having been photo- 
graphed on the plate, their dark outlines can be discovered beneath the red ones of the coun- 
terfeit. The color of numbering is too dark red, but is otherwise very good. 

Much of the lathe work on the face of note has an indistinct worn look. The green ink 
used is much darker than the genuine; in other respects the back of noteis presentable, Ink 


lines represent the silk fibres to be found in the genuine paper, 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. [Avueust, 1898,] 


BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Butts.—Theophilus Butts, Vice-President of the First National Bank, Hoboken, N. J., 
died July 26, aged sixty-eight years. He was elected a director of the bank in 1864, and afew 
years later became Vice-President. 

Dimmick.—Hon. M. C. Dimmick, President of the Union Savings Bank and Trust Co., 
Huntington, West Va., died July 3. 

Grannis.—W.C. D. Grannis, formerly prominently identified with banking in Chicago, 
died August 3. 

Green.—Hon. Grant Green, for thirty years Cashier of the Farmers’ Bank of Kentucky, 
Frankfort, and one of the best-known citizens of the State, died July 6. He was born in 
Henderson county, Ky., in 1826. He began life as ateacher, but soon embarked in politics 
and successively held a number of State and county offices. 

Harris.—John B. Harris, Jr.. New York Manager of the Merchants’ Bank of Canada, 
died July 28. He was born in St. John’s, N. F., forty-nine years ago. When nineteen years 
of age he entered the New York branch of the above-named bankas an office boy, being 
gradually promoted until he became Manager. Mr. Harris was well known in financial 
circles, and was an authority on all matters relating to banking. 

Harris.—Albert W. Harris, Cashier of the American National Bank, Nashville, Tenn., 
died July 23. He was born at Nashville in 1839. During the Civil War he served in the Con- 
federate Army, winning the rank of major. 

Hoover.—Jacob Hoover, President of the Exchange National Bank, Spokane, Wash., 
which he assisted in organizing in 1889, died July 11. Mr. Hoover was born in Oregon in 1843. 

Maclay.—Robert Maclay, President of the Knickerbocker Trust Co., Vice-President of 
the Bowery Savings Bank and a director of the People’s Bank, New York city, died July 28. 
Mr. Maclay was formerly president of the board of education, New York city, and wasa 
member of many clubs and other organizations. He was born in New York in 1834. 

Matteson.—Fred C. Matteson, Cashier of the Sutton (Nebr.) National Bank since its 
organization, died July 16. He was born at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 1858. 

Moore.—W. S. Moore, Cashier of the Second National Bank, Jackson, Tenn., and one of 
the leading bank men of western Tennessee, died July 19 at Adeline, La. 

Naylor.—Jacob Naylor, President of the Eighth National Bank, Philadelphia, died July 
10, in his seventy-eighth year. 

Paris.—Lincoln Paris, Cashier of the People’s National Bank, Sandy Hill, N. Y., died 
July 12. 

Pillsbury.—Geo. A. Pillsbury, President of the Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and a me:mber of the firm of Pillsbury & Co.,and one of the best-known 
business men of the Northwest, died July 17, aged eighty-two years. He was a man of large 
wealth, and has made many gifts to charitable associations, 

Roosevelt.—James A. Roosevelt, Vice-President of the Chemical National Bank, New 
York city, and identified with many financial and benevolent corporations, died suddenly 
July 15 while on the way from the city to his home in the country. Mr. Roosevelt was born 
in New York in 1825. His father was one of the founders of the Chemical Bank. 

Samuels.—W. I. Samuels, President of the People’s Bank, Bardstown, Ky., died July 23. 

Sanderson.—Ex-State Senator John Sanderson, who was the first President of the Green- 
field (Mass.) Savings Bank, died July 12, aged eighty-four years. 

Sawyer.—Frederick T. Sawyer, Cashier of the Souhegan National Bank, Milford, N. H., 
and one of the oldest business men of that place, died July 14, aged eighty years. 

Thayer.—Edward C. Thayer, President of the Winchester (N. H.) National Bank, died at 
his home in Keene, N. H., July 4. He was born at Uxbridge, Mass.,in 1830. Mr. Thayer had 
accumulated considerable wealth in various business enterprises, and was noted for his 
benevolence. 

Yoch.—Benhard Yoch, President of the Southern Illinois National Bank, of East St. 
Louis, Ill., died at his home in Belleville, 11]., July 17. He was largely interested in coa! min- 
ing and in manufacturing enterprises. 








